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PREFACE. 



The present work has been undertaken chiefly with the 
view of assisting the student whilst engaged in the study 
of Practical Anatomy, and of affording him such prac- 
tical information in connection with the Anatomy of the 
Arterial System as may be of advantage to him long 
after his studies have been completed. 

For the purpose of effecting these desirable objects, I 
have endeavoured to simplify as much as possible the 
anatomical details, and to bring together such material 
facts in relation to the operations upon the principal 
arteries of the body, as may lead to correct conclusions 
relative to the treatment of the various accidents and 
diseases to which these vessels are exposed. 

The recent alterations which have been made by some 
of the licensing bodies in these kingdoms have rendered 
their examinations more demonstrative in their character 
than heretofore ; and I trust it will be found, that, in 
the arrangements which I have adopted, the student will 
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VI PREFACE. 

receive such assistance in this respect as the improved 
mode of examination would appear to render necessary. 

I have not overlooked the fact, that there axe many 
practitioners, particularly those in rural districts, who do 
not possess any opportunity of refreshing their memories 
upon anatomical points by actual dissection ; and I am 
not without hope that to such, the present volume may 
afford some useful hints as to the relations of those blood 
vessels which, from time to time, may become the sub- 
jects of their operations. 

The Illustrations have been executed from drawings 
made expressly for the work by Mr. B. Wills Richardson, 
Examiner in Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and late Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the Carmichael School of Medicine. The elevated posi- 
tion to which this gentleman has been raised in the 
College, and which he continues to fill with so much 
hoijor, sufficiently indicates his reputation as an Anato- 
mist. The accurate and beautiful plates of Tiedeman 
and Cloquet, of Professor Quain and Maclise have been 
rendered available for the illustrated portion of the work. 

I cheerfully acknowledge my obligations to the labours 
of the late Professor Harrison, Professor Alcock, and 
particularly to those of my former colleague in the Car- 
michael School of Medicine, the late Dr. Flood. In the 
year 1850 I brought out a new edition of this last gen- 
tleman's work upon the arteries, which has for some 
time since been out of print, but of which the principal 
part has been embodied in the pi-esent work. 



PREFACE. VU 

The greater number of the illustrations have been 
executed by Mr. Oldham of this city, and the remainder 
by Messrs. Butterworth and Heath, of London. It would 
be superfluous to say any thing here in praise of Mr. 
Oldham as an artist ; his talents are so well known 
and valued as to render such commendation upon 
my part imnecessary. Messrs. Butterworth and Heath 
are also weU known as artists of considerable merit and 
high standing in their profession, 

JOHN HATCH POWEK. 



95, Harcourt-street, Dublin, 
October. 1860. 
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ANATOMY 



OF THE 



HEART AND ARTERIES 



DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY OF THE HEART. 

PRELIMmAEY DIRECTIONS. 

For the purpose of exhibiting the heart contained within 
its envelope the pericardium, together with the great 
vessels connected with it, particularly the aorta, the 
student is advised, in the ^ist instance, to make a longi- 
tudinal incision through the abdominal parietes of about 
six inches in length, the centre being situated at the 
umbilicus : the bifurcation of the abdominal aQrta should 
then be exposed, and a full sized pipe of the injecting 
apparatus inserted from below upwards into this vessel, 
about two inches above the origin of the common iliac 
arteries ; the injection should then be directed upwards, 
towards the heart. By this method the thoracic aorta, 
the arch of the aorta, its relation to the sternum, together 
with its other numerous important relations, will be best 
seen, whilst the arteries of the head, neck, and upper 
extremities will be much better filled than if the subject 
were injected from the ordinary situation, the arch of the 
aorta. The following dissection should now be performed ; 
a perpendicular incision should be made, commencing 
from below the centre of the clavicle, and passing across 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh ribs of 
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Z PERICARDIUM. 

the left side : these bones should then be sawn through, a 
little in front of their centres, and the cartilage of the first 
rib of the same side divided. A second perpendicular in- 
cision should next be^made through the integument cover- 
ing the stemimi, and then through the bone, keeping a 
little to the right side of the middle line. The lower 
extremities of these two incisions should now be con- 
nected by means of an oblique incision, and the parts 
included within them should be next raised off carefully 
from below upwards, and then forcibly turned backwards 
upon the front of the neck. Whilst making this dissec- 
tion, the soft parts lying behind the divided portions of 
the ribs and sternum should be carefully detached from 
these bones. The mammary artery is particularly liable 
to injury in this stage of the dissection. By adopting the 
plan now recommended, the student will be able to ex- 
pose the pericardium, and to observe its relation to the 
parietes of the thorax, whilst the relations of the arch 
of the aorta, the proximity of this vessel to the right 
side of the sternum, and to the cartilage of the second 
rib, at its jimction with the former bone, will attract his 
attention. The same plan of dissection may afterwards 
be pursued at the right side, with this difference, that 
the cartilage of the first rib should not be disturbed, in 
order that the dissection of the lower portion of the neck 
at that side, together with the dissection of the arteria 
innominata, may be pursued with advantage. 

THE PERICARDIUM. 

The pericardium, properly speaking, is a specimen of 
what Bichat calls a fibro-serous membrane, consisting of 
two layers of membrane, an external or fibrous, and an 
internal or serous layer. It is the immediate envelope 
of the heart, and of certain portions of the great vessels 
entering into and issuing from it. Its form is somewhat 
conoid ; the apex corresponds to the large vessels in 
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immediate comiexion with the heart, in which situation 
the fibrous layer of the sac may be seen extended over 
them, and identified with their external tunic : the base 
may be seen resting on the cordiform tendon of the 
diaphragm, to which it adheres so firmly in the adult as 
to be with great difficulty separated from it ; it also rests 
on a small triangular portion of the fleshy fibres of the 
diaphragm, to the left of the tendon, from which it may 
very easily be separated. In the foetus the pericardiimi 
is but loosely connected with the tendon and fleshy fibres 
of the diaphragm. 

The anterior surface of the pericardium is covered by 
the thymus gland in the foetus, and in the adult by a 
considerable quantity of loose areolar tissue, which occu- 
pies the situation of the thymus gland ; by the internal 
and anterior portion of each lung and pleura, and by 
the stemimi : and inclining towards the left side inf e- 
riorly, we find lying in front of it also the cartilages of 
the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh ribs. The sides of 
the pericardium are over-lapped by the Itmgs, and are 
covered by the pleurae, the phrenic nerve being inter- 
posed at the left, and thrown more anteriorly, so as to 
bend over the pericardium at a point corresponding to 
the apex of the heart. Its posterior surface lies in 
front of the posterior mediastinimi and the parts con- 
tained within this region, more particularly the oesopha- 
gus and descending aorta. An incision may now be 
made through the anterior part of this envelope, when 
its internal or serous layer will be exposed : this consists 
of two portions, — the one lining the inner surface of the 
fibrous layer, and the other, with which the former is 
perfectly continuous, surrounding the heart. The con- 
tinuity of these two portions of the serous membrane 
may be demonstrated, in the first place, by tracing that 
lining the inner surface of the fibrous layer from off 
that structure, to form a cylindrical sheath which encloses 
both the aorta and pulmonary artery ; and secondly, by 
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following the course which that membrane takes in form- 
ing partial investments for the two venae cavsB and the 
four pulmonary veins. These two portions of the serous 
layer, viz., that lining the fibrous layer of the pericar- 
dium, and that lining the exterior of the heart itself, 
are perfectly continuous with each other, thus constitut- 
ing a completely shut sac, so that the vessels going to, 
or issuing from the heart, do not perforate the serous 
membrane, but receive coverings more or less perfect 
from it. 

Nine openings have been enumerated in the fibrous 
layer of the pericardium, viz., one for the aorta, two for 
the right and left branches of the pulmonary artery, 
four for the four puhnonary veins, aud two for the 
superior and inferior venae cavse. In the foetus there is 
another for the ductus arteriosus. Strictly speaking 
these are not openings in the fibrous layer of the pericar- 
dium, for this structmre becomes incorporated with the 
external timic of the vessels where they come in contact 
with it. 

When the pericardium has been opened, the following 
parts will be exposed :— the anterior superior surface of 
the heart, the two venae cavse, the aorta, the pulmonary 
artery, the right auricular appendix and a portion of the 
auricle, and the tip of the left auricular appendix. The 
left auricle is concealed chiefly by the aorta and pulmonary 
artery. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEART. 

The Heart is a hoUow muscular organ of a somewhat 
conical form, consisting of four chambers, grouped together 
so as to form an individual mass ; two of these are called 
the auricles, the other two the ventricles. The a/pex> of the 
heart is formed (in the adult) by the extremity of the 
left ventricle ; and looks downwards, forwards, and to 
the left side, towards the interval between the fifth and 
sixth ribs : in many subjects it is curved a little back- 
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wards. The hose is turned upwards, backwards, and to 
the right side, and corresponds to the right side of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and, sometimes, partly to the eighth, 
dorsal vertebrae. TheposUriorinferior «Mr/ace is flat and 
triangular, and the anterior superior sv/rface convex and 
more extensive : these surfaces are separated by two 
margins : the cmterior margin is thin, and looks down- 
wards, forwards, and to the right side : the posterior 
margin, which is shorter but considerably thicker, looks 
in the opposite direction. 

The chief bulk of the heart is formed by the ventricles, 
particularly by the left ; and the auricles seem like 
appendages situated at its base. 

The two a/uricles are situated at the base of the ven- 
tricles, and towards its posterior part. When injected, 
and viewed as one, they form a crescentic mass, the con- 
cavity of which looks forwards and rather upwards, and 
embraces within it the aorta and pulmonary artery. The 
convexity looks backwards and somewhat downwards. 
The two extremities of the crescent are formed by the tips 
of the right and left auricular appendices. 

The two ventricles taken together form a conical mass, 
which gives the peculiar form to the heart ; it is obliquely 
situated, the apex being directed downwards, forwards, 
and to the left side ; the base upwards, backwards, and 
to the right side. 

The anterior superior surface of this mass is convex, and 
presents a fissure which runs from the base to the right 
side of the apex ; this fissure lodges the anterior coronary 
artery and vein, and a quantity of fat, and divides the 
anterior surface into a right and left portion : the latter 
is formed by the anterior surface of the left ventricle, 
and the former, which is much larger, is formed by the 
anterior surface of the right ventricle. In this latter 
situation. Dr. Baillie has described a white opaque spot, 
like a thickening of the serous layer covering the heart : 
it m sometimes not broader than a sixpence ; at other times 
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broader than a crown piece; "it is so very common, 
that it can hardly be considered as a disease."* 

The posterior-inferior surface of the ventricular mass, 
which is less extensive than the superior, is nearly flat, 
and rests on the superior surface of the diaphragm, with 
the interposition of the base of the pericardium. This 
surface also is divided into two portions of unequal size 
by a fissure running from the base to the right side of 
the apex, and containing within it the posterior coronary 
artery and vein, and some fatty tissue ; the larger portion 
is formed by the left ventricle, the remaining portion by 
the right 

The anterior margin of the ventricular mass is thin, 
longer than the posterior and formed by the right ven- 
tricle : the posterior margin is thick and convex, and is 
partly lodged, with the intervention of the pericardiimi, 
in a depression of the left lung, and is formed by the 
left ventricle. The apex is formed, in the adult, entirely 
by the left ventricle ; and the base presents for examina- 
tion the following parts : — ^anteriorly, a funnel-shaped 
projection of the right ventricle which passes upwards, 
and is termed the wfundihuhmiy and from which arises 
the pulmonary artery : on a posterior plane, concealed 
by the infundibulmn, and more to the right side than 
the orifice of the pulmonary artery, is the origin of the 
aorta from the base of the left ventricle. Behind these 
two orifices the base of the ventricular mass presents a 
circular fissure, circumscribing that portion of it which 
corresponds to the auricles : this fissure is very deep 
posteriorly : lastly, the base of the ventricular mass is cut 
obliquely downwards and backwards at the expense of the 
posterior inferior surface, which is consequently shorter 
than the anterior superior surface. 

Having thus described the external surface of the heart, 
we may now proceed to consider individually its cham- 

* Baillie's Morbid Anatomy, by Wardrop, p. 64. 
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bers, which are, as we have already observed, four in 
number ; two auricles and two ventricles. 

The E.IQHT AiJBica:.E is of an irregular shape ; it is 
said to possess the form of the segment of an ovoid : it 
presents for examination three walls, an antero-extemal, 
a posterior situated behind and between the orifices of 
the two vense cavsB, and an internal or the septum 
auricularum : and two extremities, an anterior inferior, 
and a superior. The cmtero-extemal wall is easily de^ 
fined, as it is formed by all that portion of the right 
auricle which may be seen on opening the pericardium ; 
it is convex, and presents several dark lines correspond- 
ing to the intervals between the musculi pectinati, to 
be described hereafter. In order to see the internal 
surface of the auricle, we should make two incisions ; 
one in a vertical direction through the front of the 
auricle, connecting the orifices of the superior and infe- 
rior vense cavse ; the other in a slightly curved direction, 
the convexity directed downwards, commencing at the 
lower part of the right auricular appendix, and termi- 
nating in the superior extremity of the preceding in- 
cision. In this manner a flap will be formed out of 
the external wall of the auricle ; and we will now have 
an opportunity of examining the structure of this wall 
Its muscular fibres are arranged in fasciculi, somewhat 
resembling the teeth of a comb ; they have been therefore 
termed the wAisculi pectmati : in the intervals between 
these fasciculi, the lining membrane of the interior 
of the auricle, and the serous membrane covering the 
heart, are almost in immediate contact. A tubercle 
has been described as projecting from the back part of 
the posterior wall into the auricle, called the tuherculum 
Loweri. If we examine the entrance of the great veins 
into the auricle, we will observe that the superior cava 
passes downwards, forwards, and to the left side ; and 
the inferior cava, upwards, backwards, and to the left 
side : we can readily imderstand, therefore, that the por- 
tion of the auricle between their orifices must of necessity 
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be salient towards the interior of this cavity ; this pro- 
jecting part of the auricle placed between the openings 
of these two great veins, forms the tubercle of Lower, 
The use ascribed to it, is, to direct the blood towards the 
oentre of the auricle, and thus prevent the currents of 
the superior and inferior vense cavfie from directly opposing 
each other. 

The mtemal wall constitutes the septwm, between the 
two auricles ; it is obliquely situated, so that its right 
surface, which we are at present examining, looks also a 
little forwards. On its lower portion it presents a well- 
marked depression somewhat oval in form, called the 
fossa ovalis : it is bounded by two weU-defined ridges or 
pillars, one on either side ; that on the right side being 
also placed posteriorly ; that on the left, anteriorly : the 
latter is much stronger than that on the right side, and 
it separates the fossa ovalis from the opening of the coro- 
nary vein, and gives attachment to the left comu of the 
great Eustachian valve. These two pillars are continuous 
with one another superiorly, so as to form an arch over 
the fossa ovalis, the concavity of which is directed down- 
wards. This prominent margin which boimds the fossa^ 
has received the name of the annulus Vieussenii, It is 
not, however, correctly speaking, an annular projection, 
the pillars not being joined together inferiorly. That 
portion of the septum included between the pillars, and 
which may be called the floor of the fossa ovalis, contri- 
butes to form a valvular opening between the auricles in 
the intra-uterine period of life. This opening has been 
called the foramen ovale, or foramen of Botal, although 
it had been previously described by Galen, The upper 
part of the floor projects into the left auricle above the 
point of jimction of the pillars of the fossa, and there 
forms an arch, the concavity of which is directed upwards ; 
this can be seen only from the interior of the left auricle. 
Before the second month of intra-uterine life, this valvu- 
lar apparatus does not exist ; there is in fact at this period 
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a direct communication between the auricles : at the end 
of the second month, it begins to be developed ; and at 
the seventh month, the superior margin of what we have 
called the floor of the fossa ovalis, ascends sufficiently 
high into the left auricle, to cut off the direct aperture of 
communication ; leaving however an oblique or valvular 
channel between the auricles. This aperture of commu- 
nication is, in the normal state, closed in the adult by 
the adherence of the upper edge of the valve, to that sur- 
face of the annulus of Vieussens which looks towards the 
left auricle. Belated to the opening of the inferior vena 
cava and to the fossa ovalis, we observe the great Eusta- 
chicm valve ; it presents a crescentic form : the concave 
margin, which is generally well-defined, is free, and looks 
upwards and towards the right shoulder ; the convex 
margin is not at aU so well-defined, being in fact conti- 
nuous with the lining membrane of the anterior wall of 
the inferior cava, at that spot where this vein and the 
auricle become united with each other : this margin of the 
valve looks downwards and towards the left side. The 
valve has two comua or extremities, one, the superior or 
left comu is attached to the anterior pillar of the fossa 
ovalis ; the other, inferior or right, is at first united to 
the anterior wall of the orifice of the inferior cava, and 
then sends an expansion in front of this orifice round 
towards its right side, where it becomes lost in the struc- 
ture of this portion of the vein, usually without reaching 
the right pillar of the fossa ovalis. The superior or left 
attachment of the valve contributes to separate the fossa 
ovalis from the orifice of the coronary vein, whilst lower 
down we find this valve separating the opening of this 
vein from that of the inferior vena cava. In the early 
periods of foetal development, the valve is proportionally 
well marked ; but it gradually diminishes as the valve of 
the foramen ovale or fossa ovalis increases towards its 
perfect development. The Lesser EustachJicm Valve, or 
Valvula Thebesii, or valve of the coronary vein, is a 
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be salient towards the interior of this cavity ; this pro- 
jecting part of the auricle placed between the openings 
of these two great veins, forms the tubercle of Lower, 
The use ascribed to it, is, to direct the blood towards the 
oentre of the auricle, and thus prevent the currents of 
the superior and inferior vense cavae from directly opposing 
each other. 

The mtemal wall constitutes the septwrn, between the 
two auricles ; it is obliquely situated, so that its right 
surface, which we are at present examining, looks also a 
little forwards. On its lower portion it presents a well- 
marked depression somewhat oval in form, called the 
fossa ovalis : it is bounded by two well-defined ridges or 
pillars, one on either side ; that on the right side being 
also placed posteriorly ; that on the left, anteriorly : the 
latter is much stronger than that on the right side, and 
it separates the fossa ovalis from the opening of the coro- 
nary vein, and gives attachment to the left comu of the 
great Eustachian valve. These two pillars are continuous 
with one another superiorly, so as to form an arch over 
the fossa ovalis, the concavity of which is directed down- 
wards. This prominent margin which bounds the fossa, 
has received the name of the annulus Vieussenii. It is 
not, however, correctly speaking, an annular projection, 
the pillars not being joined together inferiorly. That 
portion of the septum included between the pillars, and 
which may be called the floor of the fossa ovalis, contri- 
butes to form a valvular opening between the auricles in 
the intra-uterine period of life. This opening has been 
called the foramen ovale, or foramien of Botal, although 
it had been previously described by Galen, The upper 
part of the floor projects into the left auricle above the 
point of junction of the pillars of the fossa, and there 
forms an arch, the concavity of which is directed upwards ; 
this can be seen only from the interior of the left auricle. 
Before the second month of intra-uterine life, this valvu- 
lar apparatus does not exist ; there is in fact at this per^ 
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small duplicature of the lining membrane of the vein 
and auricle : it arises below the anterior attachment of 
the greater Eustachian valve, and, separating &om it as 
it descends, turns imdemeath the orifice of the coronary 
vein, and becomes attached to the margin of the right 
auriculo-ventricular opening. The cmteHor mferior ex- 
trermty of the auricle looks towards the right ventricle, 
i, e. downwards and forwards : in it we observe the right 
auriculo-ventricular opening, the long axis of which is 
directed from before backwards. The sfwperior exi/remity 
of the right auricle presents to our notice the right 
auricular appendix, and the opening of the superior vena 
cava, with a smooth surface situated between these two 
parts : the right a/u/ricular a/ppendix is triangular in its 
form, and situated between the aorta and right ven- 
tricle : its base is continuous with the auricle, without 
any line of demarcation : its apex is turned transversely 
towards the left side : posteriorly it is concave, and over- 
laps the aorta : its interior is strongly marked by musculi 
pectinati. The superior cava takes a direction downwards, 
forwards, and to the left side : its orifice is situated on 
a plane anterior to that of the inferior cava : two promi- 
nent muscular bands bound this opening : one of them 
separates it from the orifice of the inferior cava ; the 
other, not so well marked, is situated on the left side, 
and separates the orifice of the vein from the auricular 
appendix. The vaferior caA)a, in approaching the heart, 
takes a direction upwards, backwards, and to the left side : 
at first it ascends almost perpendicularly, and then as- 
suming a more horizontal direction, turns abruptly into 
the auricle, immediately before which it frequently pre- 
sents a dilatation. Its orifice is larger than that of the 
superior cava, and is situated on a plane posterior to it : 
it likewise differs from it in its relation to the Eustachian 
valve. 

A number of minute openings on the inner surface of 
the auricle have been described as the orifices of what are 
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termed vence Thehesicmce : it is by no means certain that 
they are the orifices of vessels. 

The Left Auricle when distended presents somewhat 
the form of a four-sided pyramid, the base of which is 
situated at its right side and forms the septum auricu- 
larum ; while the truncated apex constitutes the left wall 
or side of this cavity. At the anterior and upper por- 
tion of this latter wall, where it joins the superior, we 
find the opening of the left auricular appendix ; and far- 
ther back, where the left wall unites with the posterior, 
we find the openings of the left pulmonary veins. The 
posterior wall is directed a little upwards ; and at its 
right extremity, and upper angle, immediately behind the 
septum auricularum, we find the openings of the right 
pulmonary veins. The cmterior wall looks somewhat 
downwards ; it corresponds to the left ventricle, and 
presents to our view the left auriculo- ventricular opening. 
The mperior wall looks a little forward. Lastly, the m- 
ferior wall is very smooth, and forms with the posterior 
wall a continuous convex surface which corresponds, with 
the interposition of the pericardium, to the oesophagus 
and descending aorta. 

The left pulmonary artery may be seen crossing from 
before backwards, so as to get behind the left auricular 
appendix. 

In order to see the interior of the left auricle, an inci- 
sion should be made vertically through its posterior and 
superior waUs, so as to separate the pidmonary veins of 
the right and left sides. We may now observe that the 
septum of the auricles is convex towards the left side ; 
in the fcBtus it presents the valve already described in 
connexion with the fossa ovalis, but in the adult it is by 
no means so distinctly marked. The auriculo- ventricular 
opening situated in its anterior wall, is smaller than that 
on the right side, and its long axis is directed somewhat 
transversely. The superior portion of the left wall pre- 
sents the orifice of the auricular appendix, which is 
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smoother internally than that on the right side : and 
lastly, opening into the posterior wall, we observe supe- 
riorly, the four pulmonary veins, the orifices of which 
are improvided with valves : sometimes the two veins of 
the left side have a common opening ; but when there 
are four, the two inferior veins have the larger openings, 
and the two left veins are nearer to each other than the 
two right. From the above account it appears that there 
are seven openings into the left auricle of the foetus, viz. 
the four openings of the pidmonary veins, the opening of 
the left auricular appendix, the left auriculo- ventricular 
opening, and the foramen ovale. There are commonly 
but six in the adult, the foramen ovale being ordinarily 
closed : a small valvular opening, however, occasionally 
exists in the adult at the upper part of the fossa ovalis. 
The interior of this auricle, with the exception of its ap- 
pendix, is destitute of musculi pectinati ; it is therefore 
smoother than the interior of the right auricle ; it is also 
stronger in its muscidar structure, and its capacity is 
about one-fifth less. 

The Right Ventricle has the form of a cone, one side 
of which has been hollowed out to accommodate the con- 
vexity of the left ventricle. Its apex is turned in the 
same direction as the apex of the heart ; but, in the adult, 
does not extend so low. Its base presents, anteriorly 
and to the left side a funnel-shaped pouch, called the 
ijnfmid/ibulum, or conns a/rteriosus, from which the pulmo- 
nary artery arises ; and, posteriorly, the opening into the 
right auricle : between these two openings it corresponds 
to the origin of the aorta. In order to expose its interior 
an incision should be made into it, in the direction of the 
axis of the heart, and close to the septum ventriculorum. 

The internal surface of the right ventricle is exceed- 
ingly rough from the development of a number of mus- 
cular prominences, termed the ca/mecB colwrmwi : of these 
there are three orders : those of the first order are 
attached by both extremities, and by one side to the ven- 
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tricle ; those of the second, are attached by their two 
extremities ; and those of the third order are attached 
by only one extremity to the ventricle, the other being 
connected, through the medium of tendinous chords 
(chords tendmecB), to the valves of the auriculo- ventri- 
cular opening. Hie two first are supposed to be for the 
purpose of mixing the blood more completely ; but those 
of the third order, contracting at the same time with the 
ventricle, prevent the blood from forcing back the valves 
into the auricle. That portion of the interior of the 
ventricle which forms the infundibulum, is exceedingly 
smooth, in order to facilitate the flow of blood into the 
pulmonary artery ; and it will be observed, that several 
of the columns of the first and second orders have one of 
their extremities attached to the commencement of that 
portion of the septum, which contributes to form the in- 
fundibulum. By means of this beautiful arrangement, 
these colimms during the contraction of the ventricle, 
draw upon this portion of the infimdibulum, and so, by 
maintaining its tension, preserve its smoothness of sur- 
face for the passage of the blood into the pulmonary 
artery. The right omriculo-^eni/ricvla/r opening is seen at 
the base of the ventricle, posteriorly, and about an inch 
to the right of the orifice of the pulmonary artery : it is 
circular wh^i the blood is passing through, but elliptical 
at other times. Surroimding this opening are seen three 
triangular folds of the lining membrane or endocardium, 
which constitute the tricuspid valve. This valve consists, 
as its name implies, of three portions, each triangular ; 
the base attached to the zona tendinosa, surroimding the 
right auriculo-ventrioular aperture, the apex connected 
with the chordae tendinese : the anterior portion corre- 
sponds to the anterior waU of the right ventricle ; the 
posterior corresponds to the septum ventriculorum ; and 
the left division looks towards the opening of the pulmo- 
nary artery : this last is the largest portion of the valve, 
and is called the valvular sepi/wm of Lieutaud of the right 
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ventricle : it is supposed to be of use in preventing any 
of the blood flowing from the right auricle, from getting 
directly into the pulmonary artery, until it has first filled 
the right ventricle : by this arrangement the blood becomes 
subject to the entire force of the right ventricle, in order 
to its propidsion through the pidmonary vessels. The 
auricular surface of the tricuspid valve is extremely 
smooth, for the purpose of facilitating the flow of blood 
into the ventricle ; whilst the surface which corresponds 
to the waUs of the ventricle, is remarkably rough, from 
the prominences formed by the chordae tendinese. To 
the margins of the valve the chordae tendinese are attached 
and afterwards become spread out, interlacing with each 
other, so as to give rise to a strong fibrous expansion 
between the foldings of the lining membrane which form 
each division of the valve : they are ultimately lost by 
becoming continuous with the 'Kma tendmosa surround- 
ing the base of the ventricle. The tricuspid valve pre- 
vents the blood from returning into the auricle, when 
the ventricle contracts to expel it into the pulmonary 
artery : this, however, it does not do completely, as a 
certain amoimt of regurgitation is permitted into the 
right auricle at this particular moment, in the healthy 
condition of the parts. In 1792, John Himter writes, " I 
have reason to beHeve that the valves in the right side of 
the heart, do not so perfectly do their duty, as those of 
the left ; therefore, we may suppose it was not so neces- 
sary."* Many years back, Mr. Adams saw the force of 
Hunter's observation, and fully appreciated its importance. 
In his original and admirable paper on Diseases of the 
Heart, published in 1827, when speaking of the fact 
alluded to by Hunter, he observes, "this circumstance, in 
my opinion, has not been sufficiently noticed, nor the 
influence that such a structure may have on the circula- 

* "Treatise on the Blood," &c. page 177. 
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tion in its natural, or morbid state, considered. — Such a 
provision was absolutely necessary in the right or pulmo- 
nary ventricle, as various natural causes must moment- 
arily retard the passage of blood through the limgs. — ^In 
the natural state of the heart, it is probable that there is 
constantly some little reflux into the right auricle, during 
the contraction of its corresponding ventricle, as the 
valves readily admit it ; but the great swelling of the 
jugular veins is only seen when extraordinary efforts are 
made, or when, from any enlargement of the right side of 
the heart, it is capable of containing a larger quantity of 
blood than it can readily transmit through the lungs, or 
the left receive ; on these occasions it is, that the pulsa- 
tions in the jugular veins become evident ; they are 
synchronous with the action of the heart. Upon the 
whole, therefore, I would conclude, that the pidsation in 
the jugular veins, viewed as a symptom of the disease 
we have been just considering (contraction of the left 
auriculo-ventricular opening), depends upon this, that 
the right ventricle, unable to transmit aU the blood which 
distends it, through the pulmonary artery, part of it must 
regurgitate towards the auricle, and displace a column of 
blood descending into this cavity from the jugular veins, 
causing thus a momentary reflux or pidse in the veins 
nearest the right auricle."* In the second volume of 
the Gujr's Hospital Reports, 1837, Mr. King published 
** An Essay on the Safety-valve Function of the Human 
Heart," <fec. and adverts to the fact stated by John 
Himter. Mr. King calls the septimi of the ventricles the 
solid wall of the right ventricle : and its anterior, he 
calls the yieldmg walL Between these two walls he de- 
scribes a muscular band as stretching across the area of 
the right ventricle ; he calls this the moderator ba/nd, and 
believes it to be of use in limiting distention of this 

* ^' Cases of Diseases of the Heart," &c. in 4th toI. of Dublin 
Hospital Reports, pp. 437-8. 
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cavity. Of the three divisions of the tricuspid valve, he 
describes two, viz. what he calls the cmterior curtain and 
the right curtain, as being attached to the fleshy columns 
which are fixed in the yielding waU. From this mechan- 
ism he concludes, that when from sudden repletion, 
exertion, exposure to cold, or impeded respiration, a dis- 
tention occurs in the great veins and right side of the 
heart, the yielding wall will carry tlie valves partly away 
from one another, and by such separation will prevent 
the injurious effects of over-distention, by producing the 
necessary amount of regurgitation from the right ven- 
tricle into the right auricle and great veins. To this 
valvular apparatus, which guards the right auriculo- 
ventricular opening, Mr. King gives the name of the 
"safety-valve." 

By the "tendinous zone" is meant the whitish ring 
that bounds the auriculo- ventricular opening : as there 
is a similar one on the left side, we shall consider both 
at the same time. 

The Left Ventricle. This cavity also is of a conical 
form : its apex constitutes, in the adult, the apex of the 
heart : and its base has an arterial, and an auricular 
opening. The interior of the left ventricle may be ex- 
posed by an incision similar to that reconunended when 
speaking of the right : the arterial opening thus exposed, 
will be found in front of the auriculo- ventricular aperture, 
and a little to its right side. The auriculo-ventricular 
opening is guarded by two triangular folds of the lining 
membrane, which constitute the mitral valve of Vesalius. 
The anterior lamina of this valve is much larger than the 
posterior, and has been correctly termed the valvular 
septum of Lieutavd of the left ventricle ; that anatomist 
supposed that it was applied against the orifice of the aorta, 
while the ventricle was filling : this appears possible, as 
the aortic opening is in front of the auriculo-ventricular, 
and the substance of this valve separates the two openings 
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from each other. The mitral valve is similar in structure 
to the tricuspid : it does not, however, admit of regurgi- 
tation of the blood from the left ventricle into the left 
auricle ; and the two surfaces of the anterior division of 
the valve are equally smooth ; — ^the posterior surface for 
the purpose of facilitating the flow of blood from the 
auricle into the ventricle ; and the anterior, the flow from 
the ventricle into the aorta. In this respect this portion 
of the valve differs from the posterior, and from the 
three portions of the tricuspid valve. The muscular 
structure of this ventricle is much thicker and stronger 
than that of the right ventricle. 

The zoncB tendmoscB of the heart are four in nimiber ; 
one is situated at the narrow portion of the inf undibulum 
of the right ventricle and gives attachment to the origin of 
the pulmonary artery : the second is placed at that part 
of the left ventricle from which the aorta takes its origin ; 
these may be called the two aHerial zones. The remaining 
two may be termed the a/uHculo^entricula/r zones ; they 
mark the connexion between the auricles and ventricles, 
surroimd the auriculo-ventricular orifices, and give attach- 
ment to the bases of the tricuspid and mitral valves : 
they are composed of pale, condensed, tendinous fibres ; 
they have the same form as the auriculo-ventricular 
ox>enings, which they surround ; and they receive and 
are continuous with those expansions of the chord® 
tendinesd, which are placed between the laminsB of the 
endocardium composing the mitral and tricuspid valves, 
and which thus add considerably to their strength. These 
zones may be best seen by dissecting from the interior of 
the heart. The endocardium, or lining membrane is in 
intimate connexion with the inner surface of these zones, 
and is thicker here than in other situations. 

According to Bov/ilUmd, the cavity of each ventricle is 
composed of two very distinct regions, one communi- 
cating with the corresponding auricle, and the other with 
the artery arising from its base ; and these two portions 
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are not constituted exactly alike in the right and left 
sides. In the right ventricle, the arterial portion is 
united with the auricular portion, by means of an angle 
projecting into the ventricle, the sinus of which is conse- 
quently turned upwards, embracing the aorta. In the 
left ventricle the arterial and auricular regions are very 
nearly parallel to each other, so that their axes approach 
one another as they proceed from the base to the apex of 
this cavity : they are separated by the anterior lamina 
of the mitral valve, and by two large fleshy columns, 
which are inserted into it by means of numerous ten- 
dons. Inferior, posterior, and a little to the left of 
this septum is the auricular region of the ventricle ; and 
superior, anterior, and internal to it, is the arterial or 
aortic portion. These two regions communicate with 
each other freely at the interval between the two large 
columns above mentioned. It is in the auricular region 
of the ventricle that we principally find the fleshy 
columns ; in fact, a large portion of the arterial region 
is altogether destitute of them ; and the same remark 
will apply to the right ventricle : those that are found in 
the arterial region are small and interlaced, and are not, 
like the large ones, inserted into the valves. The left 
ventricle contains fewer camese columnse than the right ; 
they are, however, more voluminous. 

Relative capacities of the Camties. . Each of the four 
cavities of the heart is capable of containing about two 
ounces of blood. The ventricles are supposed to contain 
a little more than the auricles. The right auricle and 
right ventricle are somewhat larger in their capacities 
than the cavities of the left side ; anatomists are not, 
however, fully agreed upon this point. 

The weight of the heart is estimated at about from 
eight to ten ounces. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE HEART. 

The heart is essentially composed of muscular fibres, 
covered on the outside by the serous layer of the pericar- 
dium, and on the inside by the endocardium, which is 
continuous with the lining membrane of the arteries and 
veins. It has been ascertained by Miiller, that the 
primitive fasciculi of the muscular structure of the heart, 
present the transverse strisa or cross markings which are 
seen upon the primitive fibres of the voluntary muscles. 
Todd and Bowman state, that ^^ The cross stripes on the 
fibres of the heart are not usually so regular or distinct, 
as in those of the voluntary muscles. They are often 
interrupted, or even not visible at aU. The fibres are 
usually smaller than the average diameter of those of the 
voluntary muscles of the same subject by two-thirds, as 
stated by Mr. Skey ; and in most parts of the parietes of 
this viscus, they are not aggregate in parallel sets, but 
twine and change their relative positions."* Entering 
into the composition of the heart, we find also tendons, 
arteries, veins, nerves, and absorbents : it is said to 
possess little or no areolar tissue. 

The vnMSGuXa/r fibres of the heart may be traced, first 
in the ventricles, and afterwards in the auricles. In 
order to prepare the heart for the examination of these 
fibres, it should be hardened by maceration in alcohol, 
or by boiling : its external and internal membranes may 
be then cautiously raised, and the different layers of 
muscular fibres examined, commencing with those most 
internal, and following carefully the course of the fibres. 

First ; — in each of the ventricles we find a proper set 
of fibres arranged so as to form a small conical sac, open 
at both extremities, the inferior opening being much the 

* Phjsiological Anatomy, vol. 1, p. 161. 
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smaller : these may be termed ventricula/r sacs. In addi- 
tion to the proper fibres, the ventricles have also a com- 
mon set, which cover and imite the proper ones, and 
inferiorly at the apex of the heart become inflected and 
penetrate the smaU apertures above mentioned, in the 
ventricular sacs, on the internal surface of which they 
are expanded. They have been represented as forming 
six sets of layers in the left ventricle, and three in the 
right ; the fibres do not confine themselves to particular 
planes : but the planes mutually penetrate each other, and 
are moreover united by fibres reciprocally detached from 
one to the other. The superficial fibres proceed spirally 
from the base to the apex ; those on the anterior surface 
incline from right to left, and those on the posterior Sur- 
face from left to right. Having arrived at the apex of 
the heart, they are inflected as already observed, towards 
its interior, and therefore present in this situation, when 
the pericarditmi has been carefully dissected ofl^ the 
appearance of a star, the t&jb of which are not straight, 
but curved. The inflected superficial , fibres enter the 
openings in the ventricular sacs, and therefore both 
ventricles may be penetrated at the apex of the heart, 
without dividing the fibres. In the interior of the ven- 
tricles, some of the inflected fibres ascend from the apex 
on the interior of the same waU upon which they had 
descended in passing downwards from the base : oilers 
ascend on the opposite waU ; and a third set terminate 
in the cameae colunmse. Secondly ; — ^in each of the 
auricles the proper fibres arise from the tendinous zones : 
on the left side some of them assume a circular arrange- 
ment in the vicinity of the auriculo-ventricular openings, 
and numerous oblique bands proceed from the same origin 
in various directions : one passes between the appendix 
and left pulmonary veias ; another fills the interval 
between the pulmonary veins of the right and left sides, 
and others between the pulmonary veins of the same 
side, forming a border for their orifices ; independently of 
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which the orifices seem specially provided with proper 
sphincters. On the right side, the part of the auricle 
corresponding to the junction of the superior and infe- 
rior cavse, has no muscular fibres except a small band 
on the right side of the orifice of the superior cava. 
In the rest of the auricle we distinguish two principal 
muscular bands ; one embracing, in a circular manner, 
the right auriculo- ventricular opening ; and the other 
descending from the interval between the right auricular 
appendix and superior cava, to terminate on the right 
side of the inferior cava. Between these two bands the 
muscular fibres are arranged in a fasciculated manner, 
constituting the musculi pectinati. 

The superficial fibres of the auricles constitute a thin 
layer passing transversely from one auricle to another, 
and arising from, and terminating in the tendinous zones. 

From the above account, it follows that the right and 
left sides of the heart may be separated from each other 
by the division of the common fibres, leaving the proper 
fibres uninjured. For this purpose an incision should 
be made with caution through the anterior fibres of the 
ventricles, parallel to the anterior fissure of the heart, 
and then the right and left sacs, above described, con- 
stituted by the proper fibres, may be separated with the 
finger. In order to separate the auricles, the incision 
should be made parallel to their posterior median fissure, 
and still greater caution is necessary here than in the 
separation of the ventricles. The ventricular sacs have 
been described as having a conical form : this is strictly 
true, more particularly of the left side, all parts of the 
exterior of the left sac being convex ; but on the right 
aide, the part of the sac which is appHed to the left ven- 
tricle is concave. Now the reverse occurs in the auricles, 
the right presenting a convexity which is received into 
the concavity of the left. 

Mr. Searle remarks, that 'Hhe fibres of the heart are 
not connected together by cellular tissue, as are those of 
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other muscles, but by an interlacement which in some 
parts is very intricate, and in others scarcely perceptible. 
At the entire boundary of the right ventricle they decus- 
sate, and become greatly intermixed ; at the apex and 
base of the left ventricle they twist sharply round each 
other, and so become strongly embraced, but in general 
the interlacement is so slight that they appear to run in 
parallel lines. Whether a mere fasciculus, or a consider- 
able mass of this last description of fibres, be split in 
the direction of the fibres, a number of delicate parallel 
fibres will present themselves, some being stretched across 
the bottom of the fissures, perfectly clean and free from 
any connecting medium whatever ; and although some 
must necessarily be broken, yet these are so few that they 
do not attract attention imless sought for. The disposi- 
tion of the fibres varies in different parts of the heart, 
forming parallel lines, angles, decussations, flat and spiral 
twists. The fibres are arranged in fasciculi, bands, 
layers, and a rope, which are so entwined together as to 
form the two chambers called the right and left ventricles. 
These are lined with their internal proper membrane. 
The fdsciculi contribute to the formation of the bands. 
By tracing the fibres in bands, we are enabled to develope 
the formation of the ventricles in a progressive and sys- 
tematic manner. The bcmds spring from a mass of fibres 
which forms the apicial part (the apex) of the left ven- 
tricle, and which in winding round, just above the apex 
of the heart, separates into two bands to form the right 
ventricle. The average width of the bands is not less 
than a third of the extent between the apex and base of 
the left ventricle. A considerable mass of fibres may be 
exposed winding just above the apex ; at the septum 
it splits into two bands ; the one a ^^ short hcmd,^' en- 
circles spirally both ventricles, one half round the right, 
the other half round the left ventricle. The second, or 
^^ longer bcmdy" describes two circles ; it first passes through 
the septum, and round the left ventricle ; it secondly 
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passes round the base, and includes both ventricles in its 
circuit. The fibres of this band, in forming the brim of 
the left ventricle, make a shai^ twist like those of a 
^^r(ypt^^^ by which means they become the inner fibres of 
this chamber, and expand into a layer which enters 
largely into the formation of that mass which has already 
been described as forming the apex of the left ventricle, 
and dividing into the two bands. Thus the principal 
band, although it receives several increments of fibres, 
has no complete beginning nor ending, a considerable 
portion of it originating and terminating in itself. 

"The septum of the ventricles is composed of three 
layers ; a left, a middle, and a right layer. The two 
former properly belong to the left ventricle ; and the 
last, or right layer, exclusively pertains to the right ven- 
tricle. The two former are composed of the primitive 
mass of fibres derived from the "rope" already alluded 
to as forming the brim of the left ventricle, and the 
camese colunmse of the same ventricle. The last, or 
right layer of the septum, has not the same origin as 
the two former have ; its fibres arise from the root and 
lower margin of the valve of that section of the aorta 
which pertains to the right ventricle, from that part of 
the root of the pulmonary artery contiguous to the aorta, 
and from the camese columnse of the right surface of the 
septimL" 

"It appears from the patient and laborious investiga- 
tions of Mr. Searle, that the great mass of the fibres of 
the heart are arranged in a spiral direction ; that many of 
them take a single curve, so as to surround both ven- 
tricles ; that others dip into the septum and form a 
double curve, one surrounding the right ventricle, the 
other the left ; whilst several others penetrate from the 
exterior into the apex, and become continuous with the 
camese columnse in the interior of the ventricles."* 

* Todd's Cyclopuedia, p. 619. 
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The spiral course taken by the fibres of the ventricles, 
and the continuity of the external with the internal 
fibres of these cavities, were known long ago to Winslow, 
Lancisi, Lower and Gterdy. 

THE ENDOCARDIUM. 

This is a transparent membrane, much more delicate 
than the serous membranes, which, however, it strongly 
resembles. Its free surface is highly polished and glis- 
tening ; its attached surface is united to the subjacent 
tendinous and muscular structures by very fine areolar 
tissue, which is often found thickened and altered by 
disease, particulary at the left side. The endocardium is 
thicker in the left cavities of the heart than in the right, 
and thickest opposite the auriculo^ ventricular and arterial 
orifices, in which situations it is often found morbidly 
thick and rough, in consequence of chronic inflammation. 
It consists of a layer of epithelium placed on a stratum 
of fine fibres, which exhibit minute wavings. The 
epithelium appears to be extremely delicate, but the same 
in all its characters as that of the blood vessels. It is so 
delicate, that to be seen satisfactorily it must be examined 
in animals just killed. We observe two forms of epi- 
thelial particles, one soft, rounded, and globular ; the 
other somewhat compressed and drawn out at opposite 
poles into pointed or fibre-like processes. It is difficult 
to determine the precise relative position of these two 
forms of epithelium ; but it seems probable that the 
pointed processes are the more deeply seated, and are in 
immediate contact with the subjacent fibrous layer, which 
here corresponds to the basement membrane beneath the 
epithelium of serous and mucous membranes.* 

The Arteries of the heart are two in number, viz. the 
posterior and anterior corona/ry. 

• Todd and Bowman's Physiological Anatomy, vol. iL p. 335. 
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The posterior, or right corona/ry aHery, arises from the 
aorta, above the margin of one of the semilimar valves ; 
and after commimicating with the left coronary behind 
the pulmonary artery, proceeds outwards in the groove 
between the right auricle and right ventricle. Having 
reached the inferior surface of the heart, it divides into 
two branches ; one of which continues iu the same groove, 
and winding round the base of the heart, anastomoses 
with the left coronary artery ; it supplies the right auricle 
and ventricle : the second, from its size appears the con- 
tinued trunk : it descends in the groove on the posterior- 
inferior surface of the heart, accompanied by the pos- 
terior coronary veiu, along the septum ventriculorum, 
supplies both ventricles, and near the apex of the heart 
anastomoses with the left coronary. The branches of the 
right coronary, before its division, are the following : first, 
auricular branches, five or six in nimiber, which supply 
the right auricle, the septum auricularum, and the parietes 
of the venae cavse ; secondly, ventricular branches, much 
larger, which are distributed to the right ventricle ; some 
of these descend on the superior surface of the heart, 
others on the inferior, and one along its right or thin 
margia. 

The cmterior, or left corona/ry oHery, smaller than the 
right, arises from the aorta, above the margin of one of 
the semilunar valves ; it then proceeds to the left, till it 
escapes from beneath the pulmonary artery and divides 
into a superior and inferior branch. The superior winds 
round the base of the heart in the groove between the 
left auricle and left ventricle, concealed by the coronary 
vein, and anastomoses with the right coronary artery : in 
this course its branches are distributed principally to the 
left ventricle ; others go to the left auricle and the pulmo- 
nary veins. The inferior branch is the larger ; it descends 
on the anterior-superior surface of the heart, accompanied 
by the anterior coronary vein, in the groove between 
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the two ventricles. Its first branches ramify on the 
commencement of the aorta and pulmonary artery ; the 
rest are distributed to the ventricles, principally to the 
left. 

The Veins of the hea/rt are the greater and lesser coro- 
nary : the greater corona/ry vein commences at the apex 
of the hearfc, and ascends, under the name of the anterior 
coronary vein, through the anterior fissure, gradually 
increasing in size : having arrived at the base of the 
ventricles, it quits the coronary artery, and turns oflf at 
a right angle to the left side. In this manner it gets 
into the groove which separates the left auricle from 
the left ventricle, and having thus arrived at the inferior 
surface of the heart, it opens into the posterior inferior 
part of the right auricle, as already described. Imme- 
diately before its termination, this vein presents a re- 
markable ampulla or dilatation. In the ascending part 
of its course it receives branches from the septimi 
ventriculorum, and from the right and left ventricles ; 
and during its transverse direction it receives descending 
branches from the auricle, and ascending and larger 
branches from the ventricle, one of which runs along the 
left margin of the heart. In its ampulla we usually 
find terminating, the posterior coronary vein that ascends 
through the posterior inter- ventricular fissure, and ano- 
ther that crosses from right to left between the right 
auricle and right ventricle. This vein has no valves, 
except the lesser Eustachian valve, already described as 
situated at its opening into the right auricle. 

The lesser corona/ry vems open separately into the 
inferior part of the right auricle : among them we 
need only notice a smaU one that descends from the 
infundibulum of the right ventricle, and another the 
vena Oaleniy which ascends along the anterior margin of 
the heart. 

The coronary vein has been seen to enter into the 
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left auricle ;* and Lecat relates a case in which it opened 
into the left subclavian vein.t 

The Nerves of the hea/rt are principally derived from the 
cervical ganglia of the sympatiietic nerve ; the remainder 
proceed from the pneumogastric and recurrent nerves : 
they are distributed in greater number on the right side 
than on the left. 

The Cardiac nerves, derived from these sources, con- 
verge from both sides upon the origin of the aorta and 
pulmonary artery, and form the cardiac plexuses, which, 
dividing into the right and left coronary plexuses, sur- 
round and accompany the coronary arteries and their 
branches. 

There are three principal cardiac nerves derived from 
the sympathetic on each side, viz., the superior or super- 
ficial ca/rdiacy the middle or deep cardiac, and the inferior 
or small cardiac nerves. 

The Superior cardiac nerve arises from the superior 
cervical ganglion of the sympathetic, or from the com- 
municating branch which connects this ganglion with the 
middle ; it is joined by one or two filaments from the 
pneumogastric nerve. 

The Middle cardiac nerve arises from the middle cer- 
vical ganglion ; but when this ganglion is absent, the 
nerve arises from the trunk of the sympathetic itself. 
Scarpa has called this the great cardiac nerve, from its 
frequently being the largest of the three : sometimes, 
however, it is absent altogether. 

The Inferior cardiac nerve, called also the cardia,cu8 
minor, usually arises from the inferior cervical ganglion, 
very often from the first thoracic ganglion. The middle 
and inferior cardiac nerves communicate freely with 
branches from the recurrent. 

• Jeflfray on the Foetal Heart. 

t Mem. de TAcad, des Sciences, 1738. 
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There are some differences between the cardiac branches 
of the right and left sides, viz., the middle cardiac nerve 
of the left side receives its principal branch from the 
inferior cervical ganglion ; and very frequently on this 
side the middle and inferior cardiac nerves are imited 
into a single trunk. The cardiac branches of the pneu- 
mogastric nerve of the right side are usually three or 
four in number, and arise from their parent trunk about 
an inch above the origin of the common carotid artery ; 
they are lost in the cardiac filaments of the inferior 
cervical ganglion. The pneumogastric nerve of the left 
side generally sends off only a single twig, which runs on 
the front of the arch of the aorta and enters the neigh- 
bouring cardiac plexus. 

The cardiac plexuses are three in number, — ^the great, 
the superficial or anterior, and the deep or posterior. The 
first is seen in front of the trachea and above the right 
pulmonary artery, and behind the arch of the aorta ; 
it is formed principally by the middle and inferior car- 
diac nerves of both sides. The second is situated upon 
the front of the aorta, close to its origin, and may be 
exposed by removing the serous layer of the pericardixim 
from this vessel : branches from the great cardiac plexus, 
from the superior cardiac nerves, and from the cardiac 
ganglion, enter this plexus. The third is situated imme- 
diately behind the origin of the aorta. 

The ca/rdmc gam^licm of Wrisberg when present, is 
situated underneath the arch of the aorta, and is in con- 
tact with that part of the concavity of the artery which 
lies to the right side of its connexion with the ductus 
arteriosus : the superior cardiac nerves of the right and 
left sides, together with filaments from the pneumogastric 
nerves, enter into its formation. The cardiac branches 
of the recurrent nerve are pretty numerous, and unite 
with the cardiac branches of the pneximogastric and great 
sympathetic. 

The anterior and posterior corona/ry plexuses are branches 

D 
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derived from the cardiac plexuses, which accompany the 
coronary arteries and their branches. 

The Lymphatics of the hea/rt consist of a superficial 
and a deep set : the superficial set form a net- work under 
the serous layer of the pericardium : the de^ set ramify 
between the endocardium and muscular fibres ; and both 
of them follow the coronary vessels. Some of them 
\mite with the lymphatics of the limg, and others ter- 
minate in the Ijnnphatic glands in front of the arch of 
the aorta and pulmonary veins. 

THE PULMONARY ARTERY. 

This vessel may be easily injected from the superior 
or inferior vena cava. It arises from the infundibulum 
of the right ventricle : its direction is upwards, back- 
wards, and to the left side ; and after a course of about 
an inch and a quarter, it terminates by dividing into 
a right and left branch. In the angle between these 
branches, but more connected with the left than with the 
right, the ductus arteriosus arises : this vessel in the 
fcetus equals in size, and seems like a continuation of the 
pulmonary artery ; it terminates in the concave side of 
the arch of the aorta, a little beyond the origin of the 
left subclavian artery. Superiorly, and to the right side 
of the bifurcation of the pulmonary artery, we see the 
bifurcation of the trachea into the right and left bron- 
chial tubes. Between the division of the artery below, 
and that of the trachea above, we find a space somewhat 
of a lozenge shape, which is filled with a considerable 
quantity of areolar tissue, a number of black bronchial 
glands, together with numerous branches of the pulmo- 
nary plexuses of nerves, chiefly those derived from the 
posterior. The puhnonary artery, after its origin, forms 
a curvature, the convexity of which looks forwards and 
to the left side, and is covered by the serous layer of 
the pericardiimi, with the interposition of some adipose 
tissue : its concavity looks backwards and to the right 
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side, and corresponds to the commencement of the aorta : 
on either side it is related to the appendix of the cor- 
responding auricle. The pulmonary artery, unlike the 
aorta, does not in the undisturbed state retain its cylin- 
drical form ; this is owing to the comparative thinness of 
its proper or middle elastic coat. We have already 
mentioned that this vessel and the commencement of 
the aorta, have a common sheath formed by the reflexion 
of the serous layer of the pericardium : within this sheath, 
and behind and between the vessels, filaments of the 
sympathetic nerve descentl to form the coronary plexuses. 
If we now cut into the artery, and examine its interior, 
we observe that there are three semilunar valves at its 
orifice, and that an incision through its anterior part will 
divide one of them ; whereas an incision into the anterior 
part of the aorta would nearly separate two of them, 
viz., the right from tiie left. 

The middle or proper coat of the pulmonary artery 
will be found to take its origin from the arterial zona 
tendinosa situated at the termination of the inf undibulxim 
of the right ventricle, by a festooned margin presenting 
three convexities or inverted arches, separated from each 
other by a small triangular interval, in which we find 
no proper arterial tunic. The connexion between the 
three inverted arches and the zona tendinosa will be 
best seen by dissecting the parts from the interior of 
the ventricle. The muscular fibres of this portion of 
the ventricle will be seen attached to the lower margin 
of the tendinous zone, whilst the three inverted arches 
of the middle coat of the artery will be found connected 
with its upper margin by condensed areolar tissue. 
Corresponding to each of the three small triangular in- 
tervals between the inverted arches of the middle coat, 
we will find a fibrous prolongation sent up from the 
upper margin of the zona tendinosa ; this becomes ulti- 
mately incorporated with the condensed areolar tunic 
external to the middle coat. The endocardium within, 
and the serous layer of the pericardiimi without, though 

T>2 
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but partially, complete the connexion between the artery 
and the ventricle. Between each of these convexities 
and the area of the vessel, we find a corresponding semi- 
lunar valve formed by the lining membrane of the artery 
the concavity of which looks upwards and is strengthened 
by a small body called the corpus sesamoideimi or cor- 
pus Arantii. 

The right pulmona/ry a/rtery crosses transversely behind 
the aorta and superior cava, to which consequently its 
anterior surface corresponds wilh the interposition of the 
serous sheath of the aorta. Posteriorly and superiorly 
it corresponds to the right bronchus, and inferiorly to 
the right auricle. 

The left pulmonary artery, shorter than the right, and 
less horizontal, ascends in front of the left bronchus, 
being covered anteriorly by the serous layer of the peri- 
cardium, except in the immediate vicinity of the lung, 
where it is covered by its corresponding veins. Above 
and behind it, is the arch of the aorta ; beneath it, is 
the superior wall of the left auricle, and in front of it 
is the left auricular appendix. 

It may not be .considered out of place to quote the 
following observations of Dr. Hope, as to the relative 
positions of the heart and its great vessels with regard 
to the parietes of the chest. — "A line drawn from the 
inferior margin of the third ribs, across the sternum, 
passes over the pulmonic valves a little to the left of the 
mesial line, and those of the aorta are behind them, but 
about half an inch lower down. From this point the 
aorta and pulmonary artery ascend ; the former inclining 
slightly to the right, coming in contact with the sternum, 
when it emerges from beneath the pulmonary artery, and 
following, or perhaps rather exceeding, the mesial line 
till it forms its arch ; the pulmonary artery, which is, 
from the first, in contact with the sternum, inclining 
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more considerably to the left, until it arrives at the 
interspace between the second and third ribs above 
described. A veriiical line coinciding with the left mar- 
gin of the sternum, has about one third of the heart, 
consisting of the upper portion of the right ventricle, on 
its right ; and two thirds, composed of the lower portion 
of the right ventricle, and the whole of the left, on its 
left. The apex beats between the cartilages of the fifth 
and sixth left ribs, at a point about two inches below the 
nipple, and one inch on its sternal side. 

" The limgs descend along the margins of the sternum, 
about two inches apart, and overlap the base of the 
heart, slightly on the right side and more extensively on 
the left : then, receding from each other, they leave a 
considerable portion of the right ventricle, and a lesc 
extent of the lower portion of the left, in immediate 
contact with the thoracic walls. 

** The right auricle is in front of the heart, at its right 
side and upper part. One portion of it is overlapped by 
the right lung, and another, principally the appendix, is 
in contact with the sternum. The left auricle is situated 
deeply behind and to the left of the heart at its upper 
part, opposite to the interval between the cartilages of 
the third and fourth ribs. The extremity of the appen- 
dix is visible in front, bat, when the volume of the 
heaxt is natural, it is not in contact with the sternum, 
being considerably overlapped by the left limg. The 
auricular orifices are situated opposite to the interspace 
between the third and fourth ribs, and the right is rather 
lower down than the left."* 

* Hope on Diseases of the Heart, &c. pp. 3-4. 
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THE AORTA. 

The Aorta, or great systemic artery of the body, 
consists of an arch, and descending portion ; the latter is 
divided into the thoracic aorta, and the abdominal aorta. 
The arch may be exposed by the dissection already recom- 
mended for exhibiting the heart: it extends from the 
base of the left ventricle to the left side of the third 
dorsal vertebra. In this course its convexity is directed 
upwards, and its summit is on a level with the body of 
the second dorsal vertebra ; its posterior extremity touches 
the spine, and in the adult subject its most prominent 
part is scarcely half an inch distant from the sternum. 
It is usually divided into three stages or portions, viz., 
an anterior, middle, and posterior. 

The cmterior or ascending portion arises from the base 
of the left ventricle, anterior and a little to the right 
side of the left auriculo- ventricular opening, in front of 
the left side of the body of the fourth dorsal vertebra, 
and corresponding to the junction of the cartUage of the 
fourth rib with the sternum at the left side. From its 
origin it proceeds upwards, forwards, and to the right side, 
till it reaches the level of the cartilage of the second rib, 
at its jimction with the cartilage connecting the first and 
second pieces of the sternum. In this course its anterior 
swrfa^e is related to the pericardium, which separates it 
from the anterior mediastinum and back of the sternum ; 
to the right coronary artery, the infundibulum of the 
right ventricle, the pulmonary artery at its origin, and 
to the tip of the right auricular appendix : the posterior 
av/rface corresponds to a part of the left auricle and to 
the right pulmonary artery : the left sfwrface is related 
to the pulmonary artery immediately before it divides ; 
and the right surface first rests on a part of the base of 
the right ventricle between its arterial and auricular open- 
ings, and corresponds in the rest of its course to the 
descending or superior vena cava. The greatest part of 
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this ascending portion is witliin the pericardium, the 
serous layer of which forms a sheath common to the 
aorta and pulmonary artery. This sheath also contains 
the right inferior cardiac nerve, which lies between these 
great vessels, in its course to the coronary plexus of the 
heart ; together with the anterior and posterior cardiac 
plexuses. We may observe, also, that the serous sheath 
extends higher up on the aorta than on the pulmonary 
artery, and higher up on its right than on its left side. 
The fibrous layer of the pericardium is lost a little higher 
up on the external coat of the artery, by becoming con- 
tinuous on this vessel with the descending layer of the 
thoracic fascia. 

If we look at the origin of the aorta through the left 
ventricle, we observe a triangular opening, the area of 
which is more contracted than any other part of the arch 
is naturally f oimd ; immediately outside this triangular 
opening we observe three small bulgings or dilatations, 
called the sinuses of Valsalva ; and above it the aorta 
enlarges and assumes a form nearly cylindrical, but not 
exactly so, on account of certain deviations to be noticed 
hereafter. In order to examine its connexion with the 
heart, we may slit up the front of it longitudinally from 
the left ventricle. We then find that the aorta is united 
to the heart in the following manner, first — ^internally 
by the continuity of their lining membrane ; secondly 
— ^by the serous layer of the pericardium, forming a 
sheath passing up on the vessels as already described ; 
thirdly — on removing these two layers of membrane, we 
find, that the proper fibrous tunic of the artery does not 
present a straight edge to the ventricle, but that it is 
formed into three distinct arches, the convexities of 
which are directed towards the heart. Each of the 
convexities, or festoons, as they are also called, is sepa- 
rated from its fellow by a small triangular interval, the 
base of which corresponds to the ventricle. The origin 
of the vessel will thus present three inverted arches, 
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separated from each other by three small triangular 
spaces. On examining the base of the left ventricle in 
this situation we observe the zona tendmosay which forms 
the principal medium of connexion between it and the 
aorta. The inferior margin of this zone is imbedded in 
the muscular fibres of the ventricle, whilst to its superior 
margin are intimately and strongly attached by condensed 
areolar tissue, the three convexities already described. 
Fourthly, when we examine the small triangular intervals 
between the festoons, after having removed both the 
serous layer of the pericardium and the lining membrane 
of the aorta and left ventricle, we perceive that a process 
of fibrous membrane, prolonged from the superior margin 
of the zona tendinosa, fills up each of these intervals, and 
becomes continuous with the "sclerous" or external tunic 
of the vessel. 

The description, therefore, which represents the liTting 
membrane of the artery, and the serous layer of the peri- 
cardium as being "in apposition" in these triangular 
spaces, is not correct. The processes from the tendinous 
zone which fill up the intervals between the three con- 
vexities may be easily demonstrated : they are by no 
means so strong as the rest of the ring, but though very 
delicate, have considerable resistance, and are separated 
from the serous layer of the pericardium by areolar tissue 
continuous with the external tunic of the artery. It is 
clear, however, that the lining membrane of the aorta 
and serous layer of the pericardium could not possibly 
be in apposition in that situation, where the pulmonary 
artery and aorta are in contact with each other, and where 
the serous layer of the pericardium does not dip in between 
these vessels. 

On the inside of the aortic opening we find three folds 
of the lining membrane forming three semiltmar vahes^ 
the inferior convex margins of which are attached op- 
posite to the convex margins of the three inverted arches ; 
their &ee or concave margins look upwards, and each of 
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them is strengthened in its centre by a small prominent 
body termed the corpus ArcmUiy or corpus sesa/moideu/m. 
When the aorta contracts, these valves are thrown away 
from the walls of the artery, inwards towards the centre 
or area of the aortic opening, and thus prevent the 
return of blood into the ventricle : this object is sup- 
posed to be more completely effected by the corpora 
Arajitii, closing up at that instant the small triangular 
space which would otherwise exist at the common centre 
of approximation of the three semilunar valves. Corres- 
ponding to the outer surfaces of these valves, the aorta 
presents three pouches or dilatations termed the lesser 
sinuses of the aorta, or svimses of Valsalva. These exist 
at birth, but are better marked in the adult than in the 
young subject, on accoimt of the constant pressure of the 
blood during the contraction of the vessel. By the great 
sirms of the aorta is meant an enlargement of the tube at 
the upper part of its first stage, where the vessel begins 
to change its direction. It does not engage the whole 
circumference of the tube, but is limited to its anterior 
and right side. It is obviously the effect of the impulse 
of the blood from the left ventricle, and is therefore 
better marked in the old than in the yoimg subject. 

If a cast of the interior of the aorta be taken in wax 
or plaster, it will present at its origin three distinct 
bidgings, corresponding to the sinuses of Valsalva ; these 
bulgings will appear to be separated from each other by 
three small fissures, which unite in the centre of the area 
of the artery : the same observation applies to the pul- 
monary artery. 

The middle portion of the arch passes obliquely up- 
wards, backwards, and to the left side, so that the term 
transverse, usually applied to it, is not correct : it ter- 
minates on the left side of the body of the second dorsal 
vertebra : posteriorly it is related to the lower extremity 
of the trachea, to the great cardiac plexus of nerves, to 
the thoracic duct, and left recurrent nerve : a/iiteriorly to 
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the thymus gland in the early periods of life ; to the left 
pnemnogastric nerve, and also to the recurrent nerve, 
and to some small branches of the sympathetic nerve, 
derived from the superior cardiac nerve, which here unite 
with the recurrent : above it are the left vena innominata, 
to which it is luiited by a dense aponeurosis, connected 
below with an expansion of the fibrous layer of the peri- 
cardium, and above with a deep seated process of the 
cervical aponeurosis, which covers the origins of the 
carotid and subclavian arteries, and the arteria innomi- 
nata : the origins of the great arterial trunks given off 
regularly from this stage of the aorta, viz., the arteria 
innominata, the left carotid and left subclavian, are 
necessarily situated above it. Beneath it, or corresponding 
to its concave portion, are, the left recurrent nerve, the 
right pulmonary artery, portion of the left auricle, the 
root of the left limg, sometimes the cardiac ganglion of 
Wrisberg, and the ligamentous chord which in intra- 
uterine life had been the ductus arteriosus : this structure 
enters the concavity of the arch at a point corresponding 
inf eriorly to the origin of the left subclavian artery from 
the convexity of the vessel, but a little nearer to its left 
side. The left recurrent nerve curves imdemeath that 
portion of the aorta which is joined by the ductus arte- 
riosus, so that the nerve embraces within its curve, the 
termination of the ligamentous remains of this latter vessel 
as well as the concavity of the arch of the aorta. 

The posterior or descending portion of the arch extends 
from the body of the second to that of the third dorsal 
vertebra : posteriorly, and at its right it rests against the 
spine and left longus colli muscle ; on its right side also 
are the oesophagus, thoracic duct, and vena azygos : a/n- 
teriorly it is covered by the root of the left lung ; and 
on its left side the left limg and pleura are situated. 
In these different stages, besides the various relations 
already enumerated, the artery is surrounded by a num- 
ber of dark coloured bronchial glands : when these be- 
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come enlarged by disease, to which they are very liable, 
they occasionally produce most serious effects by their 
pressure on the air tubes, on the vena cava, and on the 
large arteries of the neck which they accompany. 

Taking the entire of the arch of the aorta, we will find 
the following parts embraced within its concavity : first, 
the right pulmonary artery ; second, that portion of the 
left auricle with which the appendix is connected ; third, 
the left division of the trachea ; fourth, the cardiac 
gangUon of Wrisberg ; fifth, the ligamentous remains of 
the ductus arteriosus ; sixth, the left recurrent nerve. 

The arch of the aorta has important venous relations : 
we may observe the superior vena cava, when all the 
vessels are moderately filled, lying to the right side of 
the first stage of the arch, and the left vena innominata, 
lying above, and very near the upper margin of the 
second stage. The student would do weU to attend to 
the anatomy of these venous trunks : he will perceive 
after opening the pericardium, a large vein presenting a 
dark blue color, lying to the right of the aorta : this is 
the vena cava superior or descendens ; it is covered, except 
at its most posterior part, by the serous layer of the peri- 
cardium : it is about three inches in length ; it enters 
the fibrous layer of the pericardium, so that about one- 
third of the vessel is contained within this sac; and it is 
situated entirely within the thorax. It is formed chiefly 
by the confluence of the right and left venae innoiuinataB, 
or brachio-cephalic veins : this imion takes place about an 
inch and half below the bifurcation of the arteria inno- 
minata, and corresponds anteriorly to the upper part of 
the second rib, near its articulation with the right side 
of the sternum. The vein descends nearly in a vertical 
direction, but slightly curved, the concavity being directed 
to the left, and corresponding to the right side of the first 
stage of the aorta ; the convexity is to the right side. It 
here lies anterior to the right pulmonary vessels, and 
enters into the upper part of the right auricle behind the 
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auricular appendix. The vena aaygos enters the cava at 
its posterior surface, just before this large vein passes 
into the pericardium. The other veins which pour their 
blood into the superior cava, are, the right inferior thy- 
roid and internal mammary veins, the thymic, pericardial, 
mediastinal, and right superior phrenic : these veins 
usually enter the vessel at its commencement, and in 
its extra-pericardial stage. In this stage the vein has 
numerous relations : hehmd it we observe the vena azygos, 
a portion of the trachea, the right vagus nerve, some 
lymphatic glands, and loose areolar tissue ; to the outside. 
^have L right phrenic nerve, the right pleura a^d 
lung ; cmteriorlyy the remains of the thymus gland, some 
areolar tissue belonging to the anterior mediastinum, and 
the phrenic nerve ; and to its left or irmer side we have 
the arch of the aorta. 

The arch of the aorta being in close relation both to 
the anterior and posterior walls of the chest, as weU as to 
its interior, and being surroimded by nimierous cavities 
and tubes, it is evident that an aneurismal tumour affect- 
ing this portion of the vessel may open in a great variety 
of situations. We frequently find it absorbing the ster- 
num at its jimction with the cartilage of the second or 
third rib of the right side, and pointing, or even opening 
anteriorly. It has been known to burst into the right 
auricle of the heart, into the pericardium, the pulmonary 
artery, the trachea, bronchial tubes, and air cells ; into 
the mediastinum, oesophagus, right and left pleurae, and 
into the spinal canal ; also to press upon, and obstruct 
the thoracic duct, or obliterate the subclavian or common 
carotid artery. In some cases the tumor ascends behind 
and above the clavicle and simulates subclavian or carotid 
aneurism ; in other cases its pressure anteriorly has been 
known to dislocate the clavicle, and the occurrence of 
dyspnoea, aphonia, and dysphagia during its progress can 
be accoimted for by pressure on the air passages, recur- 
rent nerve, and oesophagus. 
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Mr. Smith has described a very remarkable case of 
aneurism of the ascending portion of the aorta, the front 
of which was divided by the pulmonary artery into two 
portions, one of which projected into the right ventricle, 
and the other into the left. From each of these cavities 
the sac was divided only by a very delicate membrane, 
that must have been absorbed, had the patient lived a 
very little longer.* 

Development of the Aorta. — This vessel is formed after 
the portal system, with which it is connected by a dilata- 
tion which is the rudiment of the future heart. In the 
young child it lies nearer the spine than in the adult, on 
account of the larger size of the thymus gland which lies 
in front of it, and the comparatively imperfect develop- 
ment, at this period of life, of the trachea and bronchial 
tubes, which are situated behind it : but as the right 
bronchus becomes developed, and the thymus gland 
absorbed, the arch of the aorta advances nearer to the 
sternum. We also find that in the young subject the 
arch is situated higher up than in the adult : this is 
owing to the thorax of the child having less proportional 
height ; and for the same reason the arch is higher in the 
adult female than in the male. In some cases we find it 
imnaturally high, independently of the age or sex of the 
individual. In the old subject the sweU of the arch is 
considerably increased by the development of the great 
sinus. If a vertical section be made of the arch of the 
aorta, the convexity of the arch wil be found to be 
thicker than the concavity. 

BRANCHES OF THE ARCH OF THE AORTA. 

From the Arch of the Aorta five branches usually 
arise, viz.. 

From the ascending 
portion of the arch. 

From the middle por- 



RiGHT AND Left Coronary, 
Arteria Innominata, Left Carotid, 



and Left Subclavian, . . . . ( tion of the arch. 
* Dublm Joamal, vol. ix. 
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The anatomy of the two coronary arteries has been 
already described. 

ARTERIA INNOMINATA. 

The Arteria Imiommatay or Brachio-cephaUc a/rtery, 
arises from the arch of the aorta at the commencement of 
its second stage, and corresponding to the termination of 
the great sinus of Morgagni ; it lies on the front of the 
trachea, a little to the left side of the middle line, and on a 
level with the cartilage of the second rib. From its origin 
it proceeds upwards, backwards, and to the right side, to 
terminate behind the right stemo-clavicular articulation 
by dividing into the right subclavian and right carotid 
arteries. If a needle be passed directly backwards and 
immediately on a level with the top of the stemo-clavi- 
cular articulation of the right side, it will be found to 
pass between the two origins of the stemo-mastoid muscle 
and through the angle formed by the bifurcation of the 
arteria innominata into the right subclavian and carotid 
arteries. The arteria innominata varies in length from 
an inch to about an inch and a half : it may be dissected 
either from the neck or from the interior of the thorax ; 
and the student is recommended to adopt both of these 
methods. On dissecting from the neck downwards to 
the thorax the following parts will be f oimd related to the 
artery. Anteriorly^ after removing the integuments and 
fascia of the neck, we see the sternal origin of the stemo- 
cleido-mastoid muscle, the first bone of the sternum, the 
stemo-clavicular articulation, and the stemo-hyoid and 
stemo-thyroid muscles : near the origin of the artery the 
left vena innominata, with which it is connected by the 
descending layer of the thoracic fascia, crosses in front of 
it ; and still higher up, in the young subject, the thymus 
gland. Posteriorly, the artery rests upon the trachea : on 
its left side we find the middle and inferior thyroid veins, 
and occasionally a middle thyroid artery, which separates 
it from the left carotid. On its right side, and on a plane 
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anterior to it, we observe the right vena innominata, and 
between the two vessels the pneumogastric nerve runs in 
close relation to the bifurcation of the artery : still more 
externally than the vagus, the phrenic nerve may be seen 
lying behind the right vena innominata ; and in its passage 
to the outside of the superior vena cava, still lower down, 
the vessel is accompanied by the inferior cardiac nerve or 
nerves : the superior part of the parietal division of the 
right pleura is situated mferior and external to the artery. 

We have spoken of a fascia in connexion with the left 
vena innominata, as it passes across the arteria innomi- 
nata : this fascia will be f oimd to connect not merely 
these two vessels with one another, and to aflford them 
coverings, but by a deeper seated process to connect the 
artery with the trachea, to which latter tube also it 
furnishes an investment. This fascia has been described 
by Sir A. Cooper as enveloping these vessels, connecting 
them with the bones which form the opening of the 
thorax, and continuous with the fibrous portion of the 
pericardiimL He also describes this fascia as continuous 
above with the deep seated fascia of the neck described 
by Bums.* 

Mr. Godman of Philadelphia also, described this the 
thoracic fascia, and its continuity with the pericardium 
and fascia of the neckf 

The anatomy of the great venous trunks in relation to 
the arteria innominata, next demands our attention. 
The left vena vrmominata will be seen crossing obliquely 
above the middle portion of the arch of the aorta, in 
front of the left carotid, trachea, and arteria innominata, 
downwards and towards the right side of this latter ves- 
sel, a distance of about thr^e inches. The ri-ght vena vn/no- 
mmata will be seen passing in a more vertical direction, 

* Anatomy of the Thymus Gland, p. 24. 

t Anatomical Investigations by John D. Godman, in Philadelphia 
Journal, 1824. 
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but taking a shorter course, and ranging below the level 
of the first stage of the right subclavian artery. The 
two venae innominatse unite to form the vena cava descen- 
dens, upon a plane anterior and to the right of the arteria 
innominata, and about half an inch below its bifurcation. 
An intervascular space will be found in this situation, 
formed superiorly and internally by the trunk of the arte- 
ria innominata and part of the right subclavian artery ; 
inf eriorly and to the right side by the right vena inno- 
minata ; internally the interval is closed by the termi- 
nation of the left vena innominata in the vena cava 
descendens ; and superiorly by the internal jugular imiting 
with the subclavian vein to form the right vena innomi- 
nata. This interval will be foimd to contain a quantity 
of loose areolar tissue, the vagus nerve, and the origin of 
its recurrent branch or inferior laryngeal nerve, which 
may be seen in this situation passing underneath the right 
subclavian artery : the inferior cardiac nerve will be foimd 
here also : the layer of fascia, already described as conti- 
nuous with the deep layer of the cervical fascia, covers 
all these parts. It is this space which the surgeon's 
aneurism needle must traverse in the operation of tjring 
the arteria innominata. 

li the dissection of the artery be made from the chest, 
the apex of the right lung should be drawn downward ; 
the finger may be then passed upwards into the summit of 
the supra-clavicular region, so as to pass behind the mid- 
dle stage of the right subclavian artery ; it will be then 
found that the parietal layer of the pleura will ascend 
from the thorax into this region, forming the apex of the 
cone of the pleura. If the finger be now pressed inter- 
nally and anteriorly, the under surface of the arteria 
innominata may be felt, through the pleura. 

If a vertical section of the arteria innominata and 
arch of the aorta be made, the right wall of the former 
vessel will be observed to form nearly a directly con- 
tmuous surface with the convexity of the arch ; whilst 
its left wall will be seen forming a spur -like projection 
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into the aorta : a considerable amount of the column 
of blood issuing from the heart will be thus directed 
into the arteria innominata. The same observation wiU 
apply to the origins of the left carotid and left subcla- 
viau arteries, though in these vessels the arrangement 
is not so distinctly seen. 

Operation of tying the arteria irmomim^ta. — This oper- 
ation has been performed in about ten cases ; in nine 
for subclavian aneurisms ; and in one, where hemorrhage 
took place after ligature of the subclavian : all these 
cases were attended with fatal results. 

LIGATURE OF THE ARTERIA INNOMINATA. 



No. 



6 

7 



8 
9 

10 



Operator. 



Mott of New York, . . . 
Norman of Bath,... 
Graefe of Berlin,... 



Arendt, a Russian) 
Surgeon, ) 

Bland of Sydney,) 
New South Wales,) 

Hall of Baltimore^... 

A Parisian Surgeon f 
— case alluded to 
by Dupuytren, 
Clinique Chirur- 
gicale, vol. iv. p. 
611. 

Lizars of Edinburgh, 

Hutin, a French) 
Surgeon, j 

Cooper of SanFrancisco 



Date of 
Operati(M> 



1818 
1824 
1829 

1830 
1832 
1883 



1884 



1837 

1842 
1859 



Besalts and Observatioiia. 



1 



r Death on the 26th day, from 
•< hemorrhage: ligature came 
( away on the 14th day. 

Death. 

TDeath on the 67th day, from 

- hemorrhage: ligature came 

away on the 14th day. 

f Death on the 8th day, from 
i inflammation of the lungs, 
(^ pleura, and aneurismal sac 

(Death on the 18th day, from 
( hemorrhage. 

/ Death on the 5th day, from 
J hemorrhage. Coats of the 
( artery were diseased. 



Death from hemorrhage. 



(Death on the 21st day, from 
\ hemorrhage. 

(Death in 12 hours, from 
( hemorrhage. 

Death on the 9th day. 
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In the year 1831, Professor Porter of this city exposed 
the artery for the purpose of including it in a ligature, 
but finding it diseased throughout its entire length, he 
thought it advisable not to tie the vessel : the wound 
was therefore closed. After some time the tiunor had 
tmdergone considerable diminution in size, and when the 
patient left the hospital it had become nearly consoli- 
dated, and the pulsation had almost ceased. * A nearly 
similar case occurred in the practice of Mr. Key. The 
operator attempted to pass the ligature round the arteria 
innominata, but did not persevere. On the 18th day 
the patient was going on tolerably well, but the sac 
increasing in size, pressed upon the trachea, and stopped 
respiration. The patient died on the 23rd day after the 
operation, f 

In none of these cases did the sudden abstraction of 
blood from the head, neck, and right upper extremity, 
produce any serious consequence, or even inconvenience ; 
though, as Dr. Mott observes, "to intercept suddenly 
one fourth quantity of blood so near the heart, without 
producing some unpleasant effect, no surgeon, a prioriy 
would have believed possible. The profession were not 
however, altogether unprepared for these important re- 
sults ; for cases were occasionally observed in which the 
obstruction of considerable trunks supplying the brain, 
did not appear to be followed by any alarming con- 
sequence. Thus Pelletan dissected a case in which 
the right subclavian, right carotid, and termination of 
the arteria innominata, had been completely impervious 
during Hfe, without having produced any serious con- 
sequence ; and Mr. W. Darrach has related a similar 
case, except that the right subclavian was in this instance 
pervious. 

Mode of performmg the operation — ^The patient should 
lie on his back on a table, with both the shoulders 

♦ Dub. Joor. 1832, vol. L 

t Crisp on " Diseases of the Blood Vessels," p. 206. 
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thrown forwards, the right being at the same time drawn 
forcibly downwards, and the head leaning backwards, 
and to the left side. An incision should then be made 
transversely &om the external margin of the stemo- 
eleido-mastoid muscle parallel to and above the clavicle, 
till it terminates opposite the trachea : a second incision 
is then to be made along the anterior margin of the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid muscle, about three inches in length, 
and terminating inferiorly at the internal extremity of 
the preceding incision. On raising the flap, the stemo- 
cleido-mastoid muscle is brought into view : under this a 
director should be conveyed from within outwards, keep- 
ing it close to the muscular fibres, in order to exclude 
the veins and nerves in this situation. On this we 
divide the sternal, and part (almost all according to 
Guthrie) of the clavicular origin of the muscle. We 
then, by a similar proceeding, divide successively the 
stemo-hyoid and stemo-thyroid muscles of the right side 
above the sternum. With the nail, or handle of the 
scalpel, we should now tear through the dense aponeu- 
rosis covering the carotid artery, and in the same way 
dissect the small veins in this situation, not using the 
cutting edge of the knife as long as we can avoid it. 
When the carotid artery is exposed, it will serve (unless 
there be an irregularity) to conduct the finger to the 
arteria innominata, which, on account of the patient's 
position, will be drawn up from the thorax. The left 
vena innominata should now be depressed, and the 
aneurism needle passed from without inwards and up- 
wards, keeping it close to the vessel to avoid the pleura, 
and the pneumogastric and inferior cardiac nerves, all of 
which are on its right side. By tying the artery near 
its termination, there is more room left for the formation 
of an internal coagulum. After the needle is passed 
underneath the vessel, considerable difficulty is often 
experienced in depressing its handle, so as to raise its 
point sufficiently on the opposite side : it became desi- 
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Table, accordingly, that some means should be contrived 
to obviate this difficulty, and facilitate the conveyance of 
the ligature in deep situations. For this purpose a very 
ingenious instrument has been invented by Mr. L'Estrange 
of this city. 

Two other methods have been proposed to effect a 
ligature of the arteria innominata. The first is to tre- 
pan the upper piece of the sternum, and tie this vessel 
below the left vena umominata : this is a most objection- 
able proceeding. The second has been proposed origi- 
nally by Dr. (yDonnell of Liverpool,* and subsequently 
recommended by Velpeau : the following is an abridged 
account of it ; the operator stands at the left side of the 
patient's head ; an incision is to be made through the 
skin, commencing at the internal margin of the left 
stemo-mastoid muscle, and carried downwards and to- 
wards the right side for the extent of about two inches. 
The next incisions should divide the two layers of fascia 
in this situation, so as to expose the trachea. The 
middle thyroid artery, if present, and veins, are to be 
pushed aside, and, if necessary, tied. The index finger 
is now made to glide between the right stemo-hyoid 
muscle and the trachea, in order to detect the arteria 
innominata. The operator then passes a curved staff 
with great caution and management from before back- 
wards, between the artery and vena cava superior. The 
posterior surface of the vessel is next to be denuded, 
and raised with the staff in the same cautious manner. 
Guided by this, the " stylet port fil," should be intro- 
duced from left to right, and from behind forwards. 
Velpeau says, that this operation is incontestibly more 
simple, more rational, and less dangerous than any other ; 
and has, moreover, this advantage, that the same proceed- 
ing will serve for the ligature of either of the subclavians 
in the first stage, or either of the carotids near its origin. 
Unfortunately, however, no matter how simple the steps 

* Cyclopoedia of Practical Surgery, vol. i. p. 260. 
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of the operation may be made for including the arteria 
innominata in a ligature, the results of the operation 
have been so uniformly fatal that the surgeon has nothing 
to encourage him in its adoption. 

COMMON CAROTID ARTERIES. 

The common carotid of the right side arises from the 
arteria innominata at the superior outlet of the thorax, 
behind, and on a level with the upper portion of the 
right stemo-clavicular articulation, and between the 
sternal and clavicular origins of the right stemo-deido- 
mastoid muscle. On the left side it arises within the 
thorax, from the arch of the aorta. As the two common 
carotid arteries ascend in the neck they separate from 
each other, and terminate one on either side opposite the 
superior margin of the thyroid cartilage, below the great 
comu of the os-hyoides, and at a point corresponding to 
about the third cervical vertebra, about an inch below the 
angle of the lower jaw. In this course they are separated 
inf eriorly by the trachea and oesophagus, and superiorly, 
at a greater distance, by the larynx and pharjmx. Each 
of the carotid arteries is contained within a fibrous sheath, 
formed by a process of the deep cervical fascia ; the inter- 
nal jugular vein and pneumogastric nerve are also 
contained within it. The tendinous centre of the omo- 
hyoid muscle may be seen crossing in front of the sheath, 
and attaching itself intimately to it, nearly opposite the 
cricoid cartilage. The common carotid of each side may 
be thus considered as divided into two stages — one below 
the omo-hyoid muscle, the other above it. We shall first 
describe the relations of the right common carotid artery 
in these two stages, then the course and relations of the 
left, and afterwards point out the differences between 
them. 

First or inferior stage of the right Common Carotid. — 
This vessel, as has been stated, arises from the arteria 
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innominata immediately behind the upper part of the 
stemo-clavicular articulation, and inclines a little back- 
wards as it ascends in the neck. In this stage it is 
covered cmteriorly by the integuments, by the platysma 
myoides (except in the immediate neighbourhood of its 
origin from the innominata) ; — ^more deeply by the stemo- 
mastoid enclosed within a proper sheath of the cervical 
fascia ; by the stemo-hyoid, and stemo-thyroid muscles, 
and still deeper, by branches of the descendens noni 
nerve, and by the cervical fascia. When the stemo- 
mastoid muscle is largely developed, its sternal portion 
considerably overlaps the artery after its origin from the 
arteria innominata. Internally it is related to the trachea, 
oesophagus, and thyroid gland, which often overlaps it ; 
and to the larynx, and inferior portion of the pharynx. 
Externally it is related to the internal jugular vein and 
pneumogastric nerve, which latter lies deeply concealed 
between the artery and vein — the nerve, artery and vein 
being contained in a common sheath of fascia : sometimes 
a distinct septum of the same structure, passes from the 
front to the back part of the sheath, so as to separate the 
artery from the vein. Fosteriorly, it is crossed by the 
inferior thyroid artery, which separates it from the verte- 
bral : the sympathetic nerve and its branches descending, 
and the recurrent nerve ascending, and some loose areolar 
tissue lie also behind the common carotid, and separate 
it from the spine and longus colli muscle. 

First or mferior sta^e of the left Com/mon Ca/rotid. — 
The left carotid artery arises from the arch of the aorta. 
The first stage of this artery may be divided into two 
portions — & thoracic and cervical : the thoracic extends 
from the origin of the vessel from the arch of the aorta, 
between the origins of the arteria innominata and left 
subclavian, and opposite to the second dorsal vertebra, 
to the upper and back part of the left stemo-clavicular 
articulation. This portion is therefore situated within 
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the cavity of the thorax. Anteriorhfy its origin is covered 
by the sternum, stemo-clavicular articulation, sterno- 
hyoid, and stemo-thyroid muscles, and the commence- 
ment of the left vena-innominata ; and higher up, in its 
second or cervical portion, it has the same anterior rela- 
tions as the artery of the right side. IntertmU/y it is 
related to the arteria innominata, trachea, oesophagus, 
and thymus gland which usually overlaps it. In close 
relation to it externally we find the internal jugular vein, 
and the pneumogastric nerve which lies concealed deeply 
between the artery and the vein ; the phrenic nerve, and 
the upper part of the left pleura and lung are also related 
to its outer side : the thoracic duct lies posterior to the 
artery at its origin, but afterwards passes to its external 
side. Fosteriorly, it first rests on the left side of the 
trachea, and on the oesophagus, and afterwards upon 
parts similar to those which constitute the posterior rela- 
tions of the right common carotid. Higher up it is 
separated from the spine and longus colli muscle by the 
sympathetic nerve and its cardiac branches, as at the 
right side. These are the usual relations of the left 
carotid, but they may vary, or their number be increased 
in consequence of irregularities. 

Hence it appears, that the right and left common 
carotids differ in the following respects in their first 
stage, — The right comes from the arteria innominata, 
and the left from the arch of the aorta — consequently 
the left is longer than the right. The left lies within 
the cavity of the thorax, on the front of the trachea and 
oesophagus, and is intimately connected with the thoracic 
duct. On the right side the internal jugular vein sepa- 
rates from the artery inferiorly, passing outwards from 
its external surface ; a small vascular triangle is thus 
formed, boimded internally by the carotid artery, exter- 
nally by the internal jugular vein, and inferiorly by the 
first stage of the subclavian artery. On the left side the 
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jugular vein overlaps the outer edge of the carotid artery 
inferiorly, so that no such vascular triangle exists. 

The student should now examine the large venous 
trunks which are related to the thoracic portion of the 
left carotid artery. The left internal jugular vein will be 
seen descending along the outer side of the artery, and 
in this situation uniting with the left subclavian vein to 
the right side of, and on a plane anterior to, the left 
subclavian artery, to form the left vena innominata. 
When the jugular vein is distended it overlaps the outer 
part of the left common carotid artery in this situation. 
The origin of the left vena innominata will be therefore 
anterior to a point corresponding to the narrow inter- 
space between the lower parts of the thoracic portions of 
the left carotid and subclavian arteries : it then passes 
obliquely in front of the left common carotid, the tra- 
chea and arteria innominata, and unites, as already 
described, with the right vena innominata to form the 
vena cava descendens. In its course the left vena inno- 
minata receives the inferior thyroid, the left internal 
mammary, left phrenic, pericardial, and anterior medi- 
astinal veins. The left vena innominata is retained in its 
position by a thin layer of the descending portion of the 
thoracic fascia. 

Second or svjperior stage of the common ca/rotid a/rtery. 
— In this stage the artery of each side lies close to the 
bodies of the cervical vertebrae, resting posteriorly on the 
longus colli muscle and sympathetic nerve : mtemally it 
is related to the larynx, pharynx and thyroid gland : 
externally its relations are the same as in the inferior 
stage. Id. front it is covered by the integuments, platysma 
myoides, and cervical fascia : the stemo-mastoid branch of 
the superior thyroid artery crosses it anteriorly, whilst 
the superior thyroid itself descends on a plane anterior 
and internal to it. 

The common carotid artery will be found related to 
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two triangular regions in the neck, — namely, the anterior 
inferior, and the anterior auperior : the fiist is boimded 
internally by the middle line, which may be oonsidered 
as the base ; the two other sides are aituated externally, 
— the lower side formed by the sternal origin of the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid muacle, and the upper by the an- 
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terior belly of the omo-hyoid ; the apex is situated 
externally at the decussation between these two muscles. 
The carotid artery will be seldom foimd contained fairly 
within this triangular region ; in an emaciated subject 
a small portion of the vessel may lie within it, corre- 
sponding to the apex ; but in a muscular subject the 
artery lies under cover of the stemo-mastoid muscle, 
until it has passed into the anterior superior lateral 
triangle. This latter space is bounded superiorly by 
the posterior belly of the digastric and the stylo-hyoid 
muscles ; this may be considered the base : externally by 
the stemo-mastoid muscle, and internally by the anterior 
belly of the omo-hyoid : the apex is situated inferiorly 
at the point of separation between these two muscles. 

It would appear from the preceding account, that the 
trunk of the common carotid artery may be effectually 
compressed against the spinal column, so as to prevent 
hemorrhage in case of a woimd of the trunk or its 
branches. Such pressure, however, could not in a great 
majority of cases be maintained sufficiently long in con- 
sequence of the great suffering produced by pressure on 
the adjacent nerves ; still it is often of the greatest 
importance to know a means of arresting the flow of 
blood, until the surgeon shall be in attendance to perform 
the operation of tying the wounded artery. 

VEINS OF THE NECK. 

Before we proceed to speak of the operation of tying 
the trunk of the common carotid artery, the student is 
advised to study the anatomy of the large veins of the 
neck. The External Jugula/r Vein will be seen com- 
mencing behind and close to the angle of the lower jaw, 
and to the anterior border of the stemo-mastoid muscle : 
it is in fact a continuation of the temporo-maxillary 
vein : it then crosses the stemo-mastoid, running ob- 
Uquely downwards and backwards, and covered by the 
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platysma-myoides muscle, until it reaches about the 
centre of the clavicle ; it then sinks behind and under- 
neath the posterior border of the stemo-mastoid and 
terminates in the subclavian vein. It pierces the cervical 
fascia in two situations, — at its origin near the angle of 
the jaw, and at its termination above the clavicle. In 
its intermediate course it is situated immediately imder 
cover of the platysma, and is comparatively superficial. 
Sometimes a large branch of communication will be seen 
passing from the external to the internal jugular vein 
below the angle of the jaw, and close to the sub-maxillary 
gland. Along the anterior border of the stemo-cleido- 
mastoid muscle, a large vein, the Anterior Jugular, 
will be observed passing down towards the sternum and 
covered by a portion of the cervical aponeurosis : it lies 
in front of the stemo-hyoid muscle, and close to the 
upper margin of the sternum it passes outwards behind 
the stemo-cleido-mastoid muscle, runs for a short distance 
along the upper and back part of the clavicle across a 
space filled with loose areolar tissue, situated between 
the lower part of the stemo-mastoid muscle anteriorly, 
and the insertion of the scalenus anticus posteriorly, 
and finally terminates in the subclavian vein internal to 
the entrance of the external jugular vein, or in common 
with this vessel : a transverse branch of communication 
will sometimes be found connecting the two anterior 
jugular veins immediately above the sternum. 

The Internal Jugular Vem should be carefully studied 
in relation to the common carotid artery of each side. 
These vessels are contained within a sheath formed by 
^e cervical aponeurosis, aud a« ha« been abeady stated, 
the vein lies upon the outer side of each of the common 
carotid arteries in their two cervical stages : there is, 
however, at the lower portion of the artery of the left side, 
& closer connexion between it and the internal jugular 
vein than at the right. Frequently a well-marked 
aponeurotic septum will be found running from the ante- 
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nor to the posterior portion of the sheath, so as to divide 
it into two canals, the inner containing the artery, the 
outer containing the vein and vagus nerve. 

LIGATURE OF THE COMMON CAROTID ARTERY. 

This operation has been performed on several occasions, 
and under various circumstances. The four following 
heads wiU include these different operations : — 

1. The common carotid has been tied for wounds or 
ulceration of this vessel or of its branches. 

2. It has been tied according to the Hunterian method, 
i. e. between the aneurismal tumor and the heart, in cases 
of aneurism of the trunk of the artery itself, or of its 
branches. 

3. The artery has been tie4 according to the method 
proposed by Brasdor and Dessault, i. e. beyond the aneu- 
rismal tumor, — ^between it and the capillary system of 
vessels, for the cure of aneurism of the trunk of the artery 
itself. 

4. Upon the same principle as that adopted by Bras- 
dor, the common carotid has been tied beyond the tumor, 
in cases of aneurismal disease of the arteria innominata 
including the origin of the right carotid. This plan was 
first recommended by Mr. Wardrop. 

That the direct flow of blood through the common 
carotid arteiy may be arrested without impairing the 
functions of the brain, has been abundantly proved by 
dissection. In a man who died seven years after aneurism 
of the neck, Petit found the common carotid obliterated. 
Holler has noticed a similar occurrence. BaMlie found it 
obliterated on one side and contracted on the other, and 
Jadelot is said to have observed a case in which both 
common carotids were obliterated. By the experiments 
of Galen and Valsalva upon dogs, and by the success of 
the operation on the human subject, the same fact has 
been demonstrated. This will not appear surprising, if 
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we recollect that the brain is supplied by four large 
arteries, viz. : — ^the two internal carotids, and the two 
Tertebrals arising from the subclavian arteries, and that 
these anastomose in the freest manner by large branches 
at the base of the brain, independently of their extensive 
communication by smaller branches. Mr. Hodgson is 
inclined to believe, that the brain in its natural state, 
receives a larger quantity of blood than is requisite for 
the due performance of its functions ; having found that 
in a dog whose two carotids had been tied, the aggregate 
of the anastomosing tubes was not equal to the calibre 
of one carotid artery in its natural state. 

The trunk of the common carotid has been tied in 
cases of wound or ulceration of this vessel or of its 
branches. Hebenstreit relates the first case on record, 
in which it was tied in the human subject, in consequence 
of its having been divided during the removal of a schir- 
rous tumor : the operation succeeded. In a second case 
Mr. Abemethy tied the common carotid for hemorrhage 
from a lacerated wound : and though the patient did not 
recover, yet his death was not occasioned by an insuffi- 
cient quantity of blood being transmitted to the brain. 
My colleague, Mr. EUis, one of the surgeons of the 
Jervis-street Hospital, tied this artery with complete suc- 
cess in an individual who, in an attempt to commit 
suicide, had opened some of the branches of the artery 
by an incision which extended from the angle of the jaw 
towards the chin.* Sir A. Cooper was the first who tied 
the artery for the cure of aneurism, according to the Hun- 
terian method, and this operation has since been repeatedly 
performed, and with considerable success. The same 
operation has also been performed for aneurism by anas- 
tomosis of the orbit, by Travers and Dalrymple. It was 
also tied successfully by Professor Pattison, for a large 

* Ellis* Clinical Surgery, p. 25. 
t Med. and Phys. Jooi*. vol. 48. 
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aneurism by anastomoBis of the cheek ;f and both com- 
mon carotids were tied successfully by Dr. Mussey of 
Kew Hampshire in America, for aneurism by anastomosis 
on the crown of the head :* between the two operations 
there was an interval of only twelve days : the tumor was 
subsequently removed, and the patient recovered. It 
has been observed that when this vessel is the seat of 
aneurism, it frequently occurs at its bifurcation, where 
there exists even in health a transverse dilatation. 

The operation of tying the common carotid artery 
beyond the aneurismal tumor, i. e. at the capilla/ry side 
of the aneurism, has been performed by Deschamps and 
Sir A. Cooper, but with fatal results. In 1825 Mr. 
Wardrop performed this operation with success. + The 
common carotid has also been tied in accordance with 
the proposal of Mr. Wardrop. Acting on the suggestion 
of Mr. Wardrop, Mr. Evans of Derbyshire tied the artery 
in a case of aneurism of the arteria innominata involving 
the origin of the right common carotid ; this operation 
was successful. J This vessel was also tied for aneurism 
of the arteria innominata by Dr. Hutton, one of the 
surgeons of the Richmond Hospital, in Jime, 1842 : the 
patient died on the seventy-sixth day. There was no 
union of the coats of the artery where the ligature had 
been applied. § 

This artery has been tied about eleven times for aneu- 
rism of the arteria innominata, upon the principle advo- 
cated by Mr. Wardrop. Two out of the eleven recovered ; 
the rest died. 

The operation of mcludmg the Common Ca/rotid Artery 
in, a ligature may be performed either in its inferior stage 
below the omo-hyoid muscle, or in its superior stage, 
above this muscle. 

* Amer. Jour. Med. Sciences for February, 1830. 
t Trans, of Med. Chir. Soc 1826. 
. i Lancet, 1828. 
§ Dublin Pathological Reports, 1842, p. 197. 
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The operation of tying the Com/mon CaroUd Artery in 
its inferior stage. An incision should be made through 
the integuments along the internal margin of the stemo- 
mastoid muscle, for the extent of about three inches 
above the clavicle. In most cases a vein may be observed 
descending along the anterior margin of the stemo-mastoid 
muscle communicating with the facial vein above, and 
with the thyroid plexus of veins, or the subclavian vein 
below : care must be taken not to injure this. A portion 
of the fascia at the lower part of the incision, should 
next be raised in the forceps, and divided in a horizontal 
direction : through the opening thus made a director 
should be introduced from below upwards in the line of 
the first incision, and the fascia slit up on it as far as 
may be necessary. The lips of the wound are now to be 
separated by retractors, the stemo-mastoid muscle being 
drawn outwards, and the stemo-hyoid and stemo-thyroid 
inwards. The sheath of the vessels will be thus exposed, 
and on the front of it may be seen the internal branch of 
the descendens noni nerve, which should be drawn inwards, 
and the sheath divided in the same cautious way as the 
fascia. A ligature is now to be passed round the artery, 
directing the needle from without inwards, in order to 
avoid the jugular vein, which sometimes suddenly swells 
out during expiration, and then contracts during inspira- 
tion. As the vein fills at both its upper and lower extre- 
mity, an assistant should in such case compress it both at 
the upper and lower angle of the wound. In very many 
cases the vein, so far from giving any trouble, is not 
even observed during the whole of the operation. In a 
case operated on by Dr. Browne, of the Navan County 
Infirmary, " the internal jugular vein did not appear, nor 
was it a source of the slightest inconvenience during the 
operation." In a similar case related by Mr. Hodgson, 
"the jugular vein afforded no trouble in the operation ; 
it was not even seen." Mr. Bead of Dublin, whose 
experience is very considerable, is reported by Mr. Har- 
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grave to have said that " in all the operations he per- 
formed, or assisted in, on this vessel, the vein was not 
found to interfere with the operation, nor was it even 
seen.*'* The existence of the fibrous septum extending' 
from the anterior to the posterior part of the sheath, and 
thus separating the artery from the vein, may explain 
this fact. Care is to be taken to avoid including the 
pneumogastric nerve, which lies behind and between the 
vessels : the nerve should be drawn outwards with the 
vein. The sympathetic and recurrent nerves are behind 
the sheath, and there is comparatively little danger of 
including them in the ligature. In operating on the left 
side, the proximity of the thoracic duct is to be borne 
in mind. 

Sedillofs operation. He makes an incision two and a 
half inches long, which passes from the internal end of 
the clavicle obliquely upwards and outwards in the direc- 
tion of the interval between the two origins of the stemo- 
cUido-rviastoid muscle. The skin, platysma, and deep 
fascia are successively divided, the two portions of the 
muscle drawn apart with the edges of the wound, and 
the internal jugular vein is reached inside the ante- 
rior scalenus and phrenic nerve. The sheath of the 
vessel is opened, the vein drawn to the outside, and the 
artery sought at its internal side. The decided objection 
to this operation is that there is the greatest possible 
danger of wounding the internal jugular vein, which lies 
at the bottom of tlm incision, and which if distended, as 
it is most likely to be during the operation, from the 
struggles of the patient or from other causes, will present 
itself in such a manner as to obscure the artery from the 
view of the surgeon. In a word, the operator instead of 
getting into that compartment of the sheath which con- 
tains the artery, gets into that which contains the vein. 

Operation of tying the Com/mon Carotid vn, its supe- 
rior stage. The first incision should commence a little 

* Operative Surgery, p. 68. 
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beneath the angle of the lower jaw, and terminate on 
the side of the cricoid cartilage. This incision will 
divide the skin, platysma myoides, and cervical fascia, 
and expose the sheath of the vessels with the descendens 
noni nerve lying on its front. The nerve is to be drawn 
outwards, and the sheath opened in the cautious manner 
already described. The artery being now exposed, the 
needle is to be carried around it from without inwards, 
taking care (as in the inferior operation) not to wound 
the jugular vein, nor include the pneumogastric nerve. 
It should also be remembered that the communicans noni, 
a branch of the cervical plexus, not imfrequently descends 
within the sheath of the vessels between the carotid artery 
and jugular vein. 

Having arrived opposite the superior margin of the 
thyroid cartilage, and below the great comu of the os- 
hyoides, the common carotid artery of each side divides 
into the external and internal carotid arteries. At the 
point of bifurcation the artery generally presents a trans- 
verse dilatation, so that the vessel appears enlarged in 
this situation. This enlargement lies anterior to the 
longus colli and rectus capitis anticus major muscles, cor- 
responding to about the third cervical vertebra, and in the 
adult to a point about one inch below the angle of the 
lower jaw. In old age, from the absence of the teeth, 
the angle of the jaw is removed still farther above the 
bifurcation of the common carotid ; in infancy also, before 
the appearance of the teeth, the angle of the lower jaw 
is situated at a comparatively considerable distance above 
the division of the common carotid artery. 



EXTERNAL CAROTID ARTERY. 

This artery usually arises nearly opposite the superior 
margin of the thyroid cartilage ; it is situated, until 
crossed by the digastric and stylo-hyoid muscles, in the 
anterior superior lateral triangle of the neck. It derives 

F 2 
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its 6ame, not from its position with regard to the inter- 
nal carotid at the origin of these vessels from the com- 
mon trunk, for in this situation the external carotid is 
the more internal of the two, but because its ultimate 
destination is to those parts external to the cranium, 
whilst the destination of the internal carotid is princi- 
pally to the parts contained within this cavity. The 
external carotid may be divided into two stages, the 
fi/rst extending from its origin to the lower part of the 
parotid gland ; and the second where the artery lies 
within the substance of this gland. After its origin it 
ascends towards the submaxillary gland, but afterwards 
turns outwards, and plimges into the parotid gland, 
through which it ascends as far as the neck of the in- 
ferior maxillary bone, where it terminates by dividing 
into the temporal and internal maxillary arteries. In 
this course it describes a curvature, the convexity of 
which looks upwards, backwards, and inwards towards 
the tonsil. In its first stage, before it reaches the parotid 
gland, its cutaneous surface is at first comparatively super- 
ficial, being covered by the skin, platysma myoides and 
cervical fascia ; by the union of the temporo-maxillary 
with the facial vein at the commencement of the exter- 
nal jugular ; it is then covered a little higher up by the 
posterior belly of the digastric muscle, the stylo-hyoid 
muscle, and the hypo-glossal nerve. At its commence- 
ment it lies in front of the superior laryngeal nerve, and 
the longus coUi and rectus capitis anticus major -muscles. 
On its outer side we find the internal carotid artery, in- 
ternal jugular vein and pneumogastric nerve. On its 
inner side we find the superior comu of the thyroid car- 
tilage, the posterior margin of the thyro-hyoid ligament, 
the great comu of os-hyoides, the side of the pharynx, 
the submaxillary gland, angle of the jaw, and still more 
internally the tonsil. After it has entered into the sub- 
stance of the parotid, it is covered by the skin, the pla- 
tysma, the cervical fascia, a portion of the gland, by its 
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correspondiiig vein, namely the temporo-maxillary, and by 
the facial nerve. Its deep surface is here separated from 
the internal carotid by the stylo-glossus and stylo-pharyn- 
geiis muscles, the styloid process, or when this process is 
short, by the stylo-hyoid ligament, the glosso-phar^ngeal 
nerve, and occasionally the pharyngeal branch of the 
pneumogastric nerve, and part of the gland. 

Operation of tymg the External Ca/rotid. — The external 
carotid may be tied either above or below the crossing of 
the posterior belly of the digastric muscle. For the latter 
purpose an incision should be made through the integu- 
ments and platysma myoides, from beneath the angle of 
the jaw to the side of the thjnxjid cartilage. This incision 
will expose the digastric muscle, and by drawing it a 
little upwards, the artery may be exposed and secured 
beneath the origin of its superior thyroid branch. Care 
should be taken not to include the superior laryngeal 
nerve which descends obliquely inwards behind the origin 
of the external carotid. Mr. Guthrie is of opinion, that 
the ligature should be applied near its origin, that is, 
immediately below where the superior thyroid artery is 
given ofL In opening abscesses of the tonsil it should 
be borne in mind, that the convexity of the external 
carotid may be closely applied to the outside of the swol- 
len gland. 

The branches of the external carotid artery are nine in 
number, and may be included under the following heads : 

Anterior. Internal, or Ascendmg. 

Superior Thyroid. Pharyngea Ascendens, 

4i . 1 T I.- 1 External. 

Facial or Labial. 

Transversalis Faciei. 

Posterior. Terminatmg. 

Occipital Superficial Temporal 

Posterior Auricular. Internal Maxillary. 
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The Superior Thyroid Artery arises opposite the thy- 
ro-hyoid space. It first ascends towards the os-hyoides, 
and then descends on the side of the larynx on a plane 
anterior and internal to the external carotid, to terminate 
in the thyroid gland. In this course it describes a cur- 
vature, the convexity of which looks upwards, touches 
the os-hyoides, and corresponds to the concavity of a 
similar curvature in the lingual artery. Posteriorly it 
rests on some areolar tissue and the superior laryngeal 
nerve : cmterwrhj it is covered by the integuments, pla- 
tysma myoides, cervical fascia, and by some small veins 
passing outwards from the larynx to the internal jugular 
vein ; also by the stemo-hyoid, stemo-thyroid, and omo- 
hyoid muscles, and an internal branch of the descendens 
noni nerve which supplies the latter muscle. 

The superior thyroid artery gives off the foUowing 
branches : — 

Hyoidean. Sterno Mastoid. 

Superior Larjnigeal. Inferior Laryngeal or Crico- 

Thyroid. 
Terminating. 

The Hyoidecm hrcmch, which is small, passes inwards 
beneath the thyro-hyoid muscle, supplies the areolar tissue 
in this situation, and anastomoses with the corresponding 
branch of the opposite side. 

The Superior la/ryngeal hrcmch descends with the supe- 
rior lar3nigeal nerve, passes beneath the thyro-hyoid mus- 
cle, and pierces the ligament of the same name. Here it 
divides into two branches,— one of which ascends behind 
the os-hyoides to supply the anterior surface of the epi- 
glottis and mucous membrane : the other descends on the 
inside of the ala of the thyroid cartilage, and terminates 
in the crico-arytenoid, and crico-thyroid muscle, and by a 
great number of small branches in the mucous membrane 
of the larynx. 
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The Stemo-masUnd brcmch is constant, but variable in 
size : it crosses in front of the sheath of the carotid artery 
to reach the deep surface of the stemo-mastoid muscle, 
in which it is lost. This artery frequently arises from 
the posterior part of the external carotid, close to the 
origin of the lingual ; from this point it first runs upwards, 
hooks over the lingual nerve, which it draws into an angle 
salient downwards ; and then running downwards and out- 
wards it reaches the deep seated surface of the stemo- 
mastoid. 

Hie Inferior la/ryngecd or crico-thyroid hra/nch may come 
directly from the superior thyroic^ but more usually it 
arises from its internal terminating branch. It passes 
horizontally inwards in front of the crico-thyroid mem- 
brane, and along the inferior margin of the thyroid carti- 
lage, to anastomose with its fellow of the opposite side 
and supply the crico-thyroid membrane. This artery is 
pretty constant, though it varies as to size and origin. 
If it be absent at one side, the artery of the opposite side 
will be found larger than usual. It is often a branch of 
the superior laryngeal 

When the superior thyroid artery arrives near the thy- 
roid gland it divides into fov/r Urrnmoitmg or proper thy* 
roid branches, namely, the internal, external, anterior, 
and posterior. 

The mtemal ternimaimg hrcmch descends along the in- 
ternal margin of the corresponding lobe, and unites in 
forming an arch with the corresponding branch of the 
opposite side : this branch usually gives off the inferior 
laryngeal artery. 

The extem<d termmaUng brcmch descends along the ex- 
ternal margin of the corresponding lobe and anastomoses 
with the inferior thyroid. 

The cmterior termmaimg hrcmch is distributed to the 
anterior surface of the upper portion of the gland : it is 
not always present. 

Lastly, the posterior termmaUng hrcmch descends be- 
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tween the front of the trachea and the th3rroid gland, in 
the substance of which gland it is lost. 

The superior thyroid artery lies on a plane anterior 
and internal to the common carotid; and, therefore^ in 
attempts at siiicide, it is the vessel usually divided. In 
this case, we may either secure the bleeding vesssl, or 
put a ligature on the external carotid beneath the origin 
of the former. This artery has been tied for the purpose 
of reducing the size of a bronchocele, or preparatory to 
extirpating the thyroid gland. The incision that exposed 
the external carotid will also expose the origin of the 
superior thyroid. In a case related in Houston's Oata- 
logue (p. 80), this vessel crossed the crico-thyroid mem- 
brane. 

The Lingual Aetbry is the next in order, but as the 
branches of the facial or labial are more superficial, the stu- 
dent wiU find it expedient to dissect these first, and after- 
wards examine the course and branches of the lingual. 
This latter vessel arises a little above the superior thyroid, 
and nearly opposite the os-hyoides : it may be divided 
into three stages : in the first, it extends from its origin 
to the outer edge of the hyo-glossus muscle ; in the second, 
it passes behind (or more correctly speaking, deeper than) 
the muscle ; in the third stage it gets the name of (he 
rcmme artery, and extends from the internal margin of 
the hyo-glossus muscle to its termination. 

In the first stage it ascends a little, and then turns 
inwards, to get above the great comu of the os-hyoides, 
making a curvature, the convexity of which looks upwards, 
while the concavity, looking downwards, corresponds to the 
convexity of the superior thyroid artery, from which it is 
separated by the extremity of the great comu of the os- 
hyoides. Iq this stage it corresponds posteriorly to some 
loose areolar tissue, to the superior laryngeal nerve, and to 
a small portion of the middle constrictor of the pharynx at 
its attachment to the great comu of the os-hyoides : ante- 
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riorly it is covered by the iat^mnents, platysma myoides, 
cervical faaoia, lymphatic g^tmds, and some small veinft. 
The lingual nerve lies superficial and superior to the artery, 
and sometimes when the nerve descends a little lower 
down than usual, it touches the artery : corregponding 
to the first stage of the course of the lingual artery, the 
tendon of tha digastric may be seen lying superior to the 
lingual nerve ; bo that from above downwards in this situa- 

Pig. ».—lHHteHim of Ois Lingual ArUrs. 
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tion we find, first the tendon, secondly the nerve, and 
lastly the artery. 

In the second stooge the arteiy passes upwards and in- 
wards, and frequently pierces the posterior fibres of the 
hyo-glossus muscle in order to get to its deep seated sur- 
face, along which it then passes : the hyo-glossus thus 
separates the lingual arteiy from the lingual nerve, which 
latter lies upon the cutaneous surface of the muscle. In 
this second stage the artery at first frequently lies super- 
ficial to a few of the posterior fibres of the hyo-glossus 
muscle; these fibres have received the name of cerato- 
glossus muscle : afterwards when it gets to the deep seated 
surface of the hyo-glossus, it runs along the external sur- 
face of the middle constrictor of the pharynx at its origin 
from the great comu of the os hyoides : this portion of 
the bone lies immediately below the artery, and the vessel 
itself stiU lies below the level of the nerve. In this situ- 
ation the artery sends minute branches to the middle con- 
strictor. 

In the third stage, where it is sometimes called the 
romme artery, it ascends a little to reach the base of the 
tongue, and then proceeds horizontally along the inferior 
surface of this organ between the genio-glossus and lin- 
gualis muscleis, and above the f rsenum lingusB : here it ter- 
minates in anastomosing with the artery of the opposite 
side. In this third stage it is accompanied by the ninth 
nerve, which at the anterior edge of the hyo-glossus 
muscle turns under, that is, superficial to the artery, and 
then proceeds along its inner side, towards the tip of the 
tongue ; so that in this situation the two lingual nerves 
lie between the two arteries. 

The branches given off by the lingual artery are three 
in number : 

The Hyoidean, Dorsalis Linguae and Sublingual 

The Hyoidecm hra/n>ch usually arises at the outer edge 
of the hyo-glossus muscle : it supplies the epiglottidean 
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gland, and the muscles attached to the os-hyoides, and 
anastomoses with the corresponding branch of the opposite 
side and with the superior thyroid artery. 

The DorsaUs ImgtujR, may be traced running upwards and 
outwards, under cover of the hyo-glossus muscle, towards 
the base of the tongue ; some of its branches are lost 
in the stylo-glossus muscle and base of the tongue ; while 
others ascending, supply the tonsil and velum palati. It 
lies immediately under the mucous membrane. In many 
cases this artery is deficient or diminutive, and sometimed 
its place is supplied by two or three very small branches. 
The SubJmgual a/rtery proceeds forwards and outwards 
to supply the gland of the same name : it also sends 
branches to the mucous membrane of the mouth, and 
often one that pierces the mylo-hyoid muscle to arrive 
at the anterior belly of the digastric. It anastomoses 
with that of the opposite side and with the submental 
artery. Sometimes the place of this artery is supplied 
by a large branch from the submental, which pierces the 
mylo-hyoid muscle to arrive at the gland. 

Accompa/iiymg Vems. The lingual artery is accom- 
panied in its first and second stages by one or two vencR 
comiteSf which arise from a plexus at the base of the 
tongue, and terminate in the internal jugular vein. From 
the same plexus arises a 8(deUite vem of the lingual nervey 
which accompanies the hypo-glossal or ninth nerve, and 
opens into the facial, or into the pharyngeal vein : lastly, 
the rcmine vem lies on the inferior surface of the tongue, 
superficial and external to the artery in its third stage, 
and then passes between the mylo-hyoid and hyo-glossus 
muscles to terminate in the facial vein. 

Operation of tymg the Lmgual Artery. This operation 
has been proposed by Beclard for hemorrhage after extir- 
pation of portion of the tongue, or from other causes. 
The lingual artery may be exposed by an incision extend- 
ing tranversely from the os-hyoides to the margin of the 
Btemo-mastoid muscle. The skin, platysma and fascia 
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being divided, the glistening tendon of the digastric mus- 
cle is brought into view : beneath this, and lower down, 
is the hypo-glossal nerve, much duller in its appearance 
than the tendon ; whilst the artery will be found situated 
still lower and a little deeper than the nerve. 

Mr. Guthrie advises that the trunk of the external 
carotid should be tied whenever there is unmanageable 
hemorrhage from its branches. 

The ranine artery may be wounded in the operation of 
dividing the frsenum linguae. This will not occur if blunt 
pointed scissors be used, and their points directed dovm- 
wa/rd& during the operation. When the artery is wounded 
in the child, the hemorrhage is favoured by the vacuum 
produced in sucking, and by the heat and mobility of the 
parts. As the ranine arteries anastomose at their extre- 
mities only, the right and left sides of the tongue may 
be filled with different coloured injections. It has been 
proposed by Velpeau to pimcture the ranine veins in 
cases of glossitis. 

The Facial Artery, caUed also the labial or external 
maxillary, arises immediately above the lingual, and often 
together with it by a common tnmk. The artery may be 
divided into two stages — a cervical and a facial stage ; in 
its cervical stage it ascends, lying near the outer surface 
of the mylo-hyoid and hyo-glossus muscles and under 
cover of the skin and superficial fascia, platysma-myoides, 
cervical fascia, digastric and stylo-hyoid muscles, the lin- 
gual nerve, and portion of the sub-maxillary gland, into 
the substance of which it penetrates : in this situation it 
lies under cover also of the body of the inferior maxillary 
bone, and after passing through the gland, touches the 
internal pterygoid muscle : it here makes a turn, the con- 
vexity of which is directed upwards and lies anterior and 
external to the tonsQ : from this point it descends, reaches 
the inferior margin of the body of the bone and curves 
imdemeath its cutaneous surface where the first stage 
terminates. In its fascial stage it ascends tortuously from 
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the inferior margin of the body of the inferior maTilla, 
along the side of the face, till it arives at the internal 
angle of the eye, where it terminates in anastomosing 
with the nasal and frontal branches of the ophthalmic 
artery. In this stage it Hes on the inferior maxillary bone, 
in a groove frequently provided for its reception, between 
the masseter muscle posteriorly, and the triangularis oris 
anteriorly : it next lies on the buccinator muscle, the levator 
anguli oris or musculus caninus, the levator labii superioris 
proprius ; and, lastly on the nasal division of the levator 
labii superioris al^eque nasi. In this stage it is covered 
by the skin and superficial fascia, platysma, and frequently 
by a few of the posterior fibres of the triangularis oris 
muscle ; by the zygomaticus major and minor, by the 
labial division of the levator labii superioris alasque nasi 
near its insertion, and finally by a few of the internal 
and inferior fibres of the orbicularis palpebrarum muscle. 
In this situation the artery may be seen, after it has 
escaped from under cover of the labial portion of the 
levator labii superioris alseque nasi, Ijdng against the outer 
side of the nasal portion of this muscle and thus separa- 
ting the two portions from each other. 

The Facial Vem is much less tortuous than the artery, 
and at the root of the nose and inner angle of the eyelids 
it communicates with the ophthalmic and with a large 
vein that descends on the middle line of the forehead, 
and commimicates with its fellow of the opposite side by 
means of a short branch which passes across the root of 
the nose : as the facial vein descends, it crosses the cuta- 
neous surface of the parotid duct, being external to the 
artery. On the body of the inferior maxillary bone, it 
lies close to the artery, touching its outer surface : it then 
descends superficial to the submaxillary gland, and either 
terminates in the external, internal, or anterior jugular 
vein. 

The facial artery usually gives off eleven branches — 
five in its cervical, and six in its facial stage. 
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Branches of Cervical stooge, Bram^hes of the Facial Stage, 

Inferior Palatine. BuccaL 

Tonsilitic. Inferior Labial. 

Submaxillary. Inferior Coronary. 

Inferior or Submental. Superior Coronary. 

Internal Pterygoid. Dorsalis Nasi. 

Angular. 

The Inferior Palatme hrarvch, is usually small ; it 
penetrates between the stylo-glossus and stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles to arrive at the superior and lateral part of the 
pharynx, where it divides into two principal branches 
which are distributed to the pharynx, tonsils, and Eus- 
tachian tube. 

'Hie TonsiUtic artery sometimes comes off directly from 
the facial, and passes between the internal pterygoid and 
stylo-glossus muscles to its destination. 

The SubmaadUary. As the facial artery is passing 
through the substance of the submaxillary gland it gives 
off several small branches, which are distributed to this 
structure and also to the tongue and mucous membrane 
of the mouth. 

The Inferior mental, or submental bramh, is a larger 
artery than the preceding ; it runs along the base of the 
inferior maxillary bone towards the symphisis menti, 
being covered by the platysma myoides, and lying upon 
the cutaneous surface of the mylo-hyoid muscle. Kear 
the middle line it divides into two branches, one of 
which crosses in front of the anterior beUy of the digas- 
tric muscle to anastomose with that of the opposite side, 
while the other ascends on the front of the chin to supply 
the int^uments, and communicates with the inferior den- 
tal branch of the internal maxillary artery. In some 
cases the inferior mental gives off the sublingual artery 
which more usually arises from the lingual. 

The Internal Pterygoid branch. On reaching the anterior 
margin of the internal pterygoid muscle the facial artery 
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giyeff off a small branch which is distributed to the sub- 
stance of this muscle. 

The artery in its facial stage usually gives off the six 
branches already enumerated : these may be divided into 
external, internal, and terminating. The buccal and some 
small muscular branches constitute the external ; the in- 
ferior labial, the two coronaries, and the dorsalis nasi 
compose the internal, and the angular is the terminating 
artery. 

The Buccal hrcmch runs backwards from the outer part 
of the facial over the buccinator muscle, and then getting 
on the inside of the ramus of the lower jaw, terminates by 
anastomosing with the internal maxillary. Its branches 
are distributed to the buccinator and masseter muscles, 
to the fat of the cheek, the parotid gland and Steno's 
duct. 

The Inferior lahial hrcmch is distributed to the muscles 
and integuments of the lower lip, and anastomoses with 
the submental and dental arteries. 

The Inferior corona/ry artery passes inwards in a very 
tortuous manner beneath the triangulans oris, and quad- 
ratus menti, and proceeds along the margin of the lower 
lip, close to its mucous membrane, where it anastomoses 
with the artery of the opposite side. In its course it 
supplies the above mentioned muscles, and anastomoses 
with the inferior labial, submental aad dental arteries. 

The Superior corona/ry a/rtery arises near the commissure 
of the lips, and runs tortuously inwards between the labial 
glands and mucous membrane of the upper lip. On the 
middle line it anastomoses with the artery of the opposite 
side, and sends upwards, towards the septum of the nose, 
a small branch termed the a/rtery of thefHi/rwm^ the branches 
of which are distributed to the muscles, integuments, and 
mucous membrane of the upper lip and to the gums, 
where these small vessels anastomose with branches of 
the inferior dental artery. 

The Dorsalia^ or lateralis nasi oHery, ascends obliquely 
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inwards, and lies on the outer surface of the nasal portion 
of the levator labii superioris alseque nasi muscl^ and 
distributes its branches to the muscles, cartilages, and 
integuments of the nose ; after which it anastomoses with 
the artery of the opposite side. Some of its minute 
branches pierce the fibro cartilages to«reach the mucous 
membrane. We often find the place of this artery supplied 
by a number of small branches ; or on the contrary, there 
may be a very considerable single branch, in which case 
the angular or terminating branch is particularly smalL 

The Angula/r artery is the terminating branch of the 
facial : it ascends between the two portions of the levator 
labii superioris alaeque nasi, and anastomoses with the nasal 
or terminating branch of the ophthalmic artery. When 
it becomes necessary to ioake an incision into the lachry- 
mal sac, it should be made external to the angular artery 

The facial artery can be readily compressed or tied, as 
it is passing over the body of the inferior maxillary bone. 

At its origin this vessel is covered by a few lymphatic 
glands, some of which accompany it on the face : these 
may enlarge and displace the submaxillary gland so as to 
occupy its natural postion. A tumor of this kind may 
be removed without dividing the trunk of the facial artery ; 
and such has probably been the nature of the tumor in 
many of those operations that have been termed extirpation 
of the submaxillary gland. Mr. CoUes doubts the possi- 
bility of removing it, on account of its connexion with 
the facial artery, and its dipping behind the mylo-hyoid 
muscle ; but a still greater difficulty arises from its vicinity 
to the lingual nerve, and its intimate connexion with the 
gustatory nerve. 

In certaiu amputations of a portion of the lower jaw, 
the artery is necessarilly cut across, and care should be 
taken to divide it on the bone, and not beneath it, lest 
it should retract too deeply into the submaxillary spaoe. 
Its coronary branches are divided in the operation for 
hare lip ; it is not necessary to tie them, but the suture 
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needle must be passed sufficiently deep, and near the 
mucous membrane, in order to close the posterior part of 
the wound, as otherwise there might be serious hemorr- 
hage into the mouth. 

No artery presents greater varieties either as to origin, 
termination, size, or relations, than the facial ; it some- 
times arises in company with the lingual ; in many cases 
it terminates by its coronary branches, and in others by 
the dorsalis nasi ; in these cases the branches of the facial 
are replaced by those of the transversalis faciei : on the 
other hand, according to Soemmering, it may extend to 
the forehead, giving off the palpebral and lachrymal 
arteries. On one side there may be a large facial artery, 
and a mere rudimentary artery on the other. 

The facial artery communicates with the internal max- 
illary by the infra-orbital and inferior dental branches of 
the latter, and with the internal carotid by its inoscula- 
tion with the nasal branch of the ophthalmic. 

The Occipital Aktery arises from the posterior part of 
the external carotid, nearly opposite to the origin of the 
lingual artery : it may be divided into three sts^es. 

In its jWst stage it lies in the anterior superior lateral 
triangle of the neck, running towards the digastric groove 
of the temporal bone, and extends as far as the anterior 
margin of the stemo-mastoid muscle, passing obliquely 
over the concavity of the arch formed in the neck by the 
hypo-glossal nerve, which is therefore said to pass round 
it. In this stage the occipital artery at first runs along the 
inferior margin of the posterior belly of the digastric mus- 
cle ; more posteriorly however, this muscle partly covers 
the artery, and forms one of its superficial relations ; still 
more superficially we find a portion of the parotid gland, 
the fascia of the neck, a few fibres of the platysma, and 
the integuments. Its deep seated relations are the inter- 
m1 carotid artery, the pneumogastric nerve, and the inter- 
luJ jugular vein, from which last it is separated by the 
spinal accessary nerve, 

o2 
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In its second stage it passes somewhat horizontally from 
before backwards, and in its course is covered by the fol- 
lowing parts ; — ^the skin and a strong layer of condensed 
areolar tissue, the stemo-mastoid muscle, and behind this 
by the splenitis capitis ; then deeper, by the trachelo-mas- 
toideus or complexus minor, then by the mastoid process 
itself, and stiU deeper by the origin of the posterior beUy 
of the digastric muscle. In this stage the artery is lodged 
in a distinct, but frequently superficial groove in the tem- 
poral bone, internal to the deep groove for the posterior 
beUy of the digastric, and lies on, or more correctly speak- 
ing, external to the outer margin of the rectus capitis 
lateralis muscle, and above the transverse process of the 
atlas ; it then passes across the insertion of the obliquus 
superior, and afterwards arches over the insertion of the 
complexus major muscle : it occasionally lies underneath 
this mnscle. 

In its third stage it arrives at the posterior region of the 
neck by passing through a condensed fascia, which unites 
the posterior margin of the stemo-mastoid muscle with 
the anterior border of the trapezius at their insertions, 
and then ascends obliquely inwards and ramifies on the 
occipital region of the head. In this stage it appears 
in the triangular space which the splenii capitis muscles 
form by their divergence on the middle line in the supe- 
rior part of the back of the neck, and then ascends on the 
back of the head, through the fil)res of the occipital mus- 
cle, in company with the posterior branch of the second 
cervical nerve. 

The occipital artery gives off the following branches : 

Muscular. Descending Cervical. 

Posterior Meningeal. Mastoidean. 

Terminating. 

The Muscula/r hram^Ties are distributed to the posterior 
belly of the digastric muscle, and to the stylo-hyoid and 
stemo-mastoid muscles. It occasionally gives off the 
ittylo-ma^Und artery, which enters the stylo-mastoid fora- 
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men and anastomoses with a branch of the middle menin- 
geal from the internal maxiUary. 

The Posterior Meningeal branch arises from the occipi- 
tal as it lies on the side of the internal jugular vein, it 
enters the foramen lacerum posterius, and is distributed 
to the dura mater in the posterior and lateral regions of 
the interior of the cranium. 

The Descendirhg Cervical hram^h arises from the artery 
as it lies under cover of the splenius, near its posterior 
margin : it sends branches to the muscles in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and anastomoses with the cervicalis super- 
ficialis and cervicalis profunda arteries. There are some- 
times two or even three descending cervical branches 
present. 

The Mastoidean branch, at its origin, corresponds to 
the posterior surface of the mastoid process of the tem- 
poral bone ; it passes through the mastoidean foramen 
in this part of the bone, accompanied by a vein, sends 
minute branches to the mastoid cells, and is distributed 
within the cranium to the dura mater of the occipital 
fossae. As the occipital artery is arching over the ob- 
liquus superior muscle it communicates with the vertebral 
artery ; sometimes it gives off the stylo-mastoid artery. 

The Terminating branches of the occipital artery ascend 
tortuously in the course of the lambdoidal suture to supply 
the occipito-frontalis muscle and integuments, and to anas- 
tomose with the temporal and posterior auricular arteries, 
and with the occipital of the opposite side. We some- 
times find one of those smaU branches passing through 
the parietal foramen to be lost in the dura mater. 

Should it ever be nescessary to tie the occipital artery 
in case of profuse hemorrhage from any of its branches, 
the incision already recommended for exposing the exter- 
nal carotid will also expose this vessel in the commence- 
ment of its first stage ; or an incision may be made along 
the lower margin of the posterior belly of the digastric 
muscle^ on raising which the artery is brought into view. 
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Care should be taken not to injure or include the hjrpo- 
glossal nerve. 

The depth of this artery behind the mastoid process is 
very variable, and unless there be a wound to guide us to 
the vessel, it is not an operation that should be attempted. 

The Posterior Auricular Artery is one of the smallest 
branches of the external carotid : it arises in the sub- 
stance of the parotid gland, nearly opposite the apex of 
the styloid process, and ascends along the superior mar- 
gin of the posterior belly of the digastric muscle, till it 
arrives at the interval between the external auditory 
canal and mastoid process, where it divides into its two 
terminating branches, an anterior and posterior auraL 

The posterior auricular artery gives off the following 
branches ; — 

Stylo-mastoid. Anterior, and Posterior AuraL 

The Stylo-mastoid hrcmch enters the stylo-mastoid 
foramen, and after suppl3diig the aqueduct of Fallopius, 
the tympanum and semicircular canals, it terminates by 
anastomosing with a branch of the middle meningeal 
artery which enters by the hiatus FaUopiL 

The Anterior a/u/ral hrcmch is distributed to the internal 
or deep surface of the pinna. 

The Posterior cmral hrcmch ascends between the retra- 
hens aiuis muscle and bone, and supplies the integuments 
covering the mastoid process, and the temporal and retra- 
hens auris muscles. 

Before its bifurcation the posterior aurictdar sends 
branches to the parietes of the external auditory canal, to 
the parotid gland, and to the digastric and stylo-hyoid 
muscles. 

In the operation of cutting down on the facial nerve, 
in order to remove a portion of it after its exit from the 
stylo-mastoid foramen, the trunk of this artery must 
have been usually divided, together with its stylo-maa- 
toid branch. 
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Mr. Harrison saw a case in which it was tied in front 
of the mastoid process, for aneurism by anastomosis on 
the external surface of the pinna — ^but without success. 

The Pharyngba Ascendens Artery may be exposed by 
the dissection recommended for exposing the internal 
carotid, and therefore the student would find it more 
expedient to defer its examination for the present ; he 
may however study its relations in the neck. 

The pharyngea ascendens is the first and smallest 
branch of the external carotid. After its origin it ascends 
in the neck, being related, — ^steriorly to the spinal 
colunm, the rectus anticus muscle, and the superior laryn- 
geal nerve ; — cmteriorly to the stylo-pharyngeus muscle, — 
vntemaUy to the phar3mx, and externally to the superior 
cervical ganglion of the sympathetic nerve. In this course 
it gives off a few irregular branches to the muscles of the 
pharynx, and terminates by dividing into two branches, 
the pha/ryngeal and menmgeal. 

The Pha/ryngeal hram^h passes obliquely upwards and 
inwards, and sends off a number of twigs, some of which 
ascend through the superior constrictor of the pharynx, 
while others descend in the substance of the middle and 
inferior constrictors : they anastomose with branches of 
the superior thyroid and lingual arteries. 

The Memngeal hram>ch ascends between the carotid artery 
and jugular vein, ands upplies these vessels, the pneu- 
mogastric nerve, the Eustachian tube, the rectus capitis 
anticus, and longus colli muscles. It then passes through 
the foramen lacerum posterius to ramify on the dura 
mater, having previously sent a small branch into the 
cranium through the cartilaginous substance that fi11« the 
foramen lacerum anterius. 

This artery is not very liable to accident, on accoimt 
of its deep situation. Scarpa, however, relates a case in 
which it was ruptured. 

The Transverhalis Faciei Artery usually arises from 
the outer part of the eiLtemal carotid a little before its 
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ttirmiuation. At its origin it is imbedded in the parotid 
gland, through which it proceeds outwards towards the 
integuments, then turns round the ramus of the lower 
jaw, and ascends slightly on the cutaneous surface of the 
masseter muscle. In this situation it lies above the duct 
of the parotid gland, concealed by the socia parotidis and 
surrounded by the filaments of the facial nerve. This 
artery sends a twig to the masseter muscle, which anas- 
tomoses with a branch of the internal maxillary ; farther 
on, it sends several twigs to the parotid gland and its 
duct, and after suppljong the zygomatic muscles, the 
orbicularis palpebrarum and the integuments, it termi- 
nates by anastomosing with the infra-orbital, buccal and 
facial arteries. 

The Superficial Temporal Artery arises immediately 
behind the neck of the inferior maxillary bone, and ascends 
through the parotid gland in front of the external auditory 
canal. It next passes between the attrahens auris muscle 
and the horizontal ramus of the zygoma, and ascends into 
the temporal region, accompanied by the superficial tem- 
poral twig of the inferior maxillary division of the fifth 
nerve : here it lies on the temporal aponeurosis, and is 
covered by a fascia of considerable strength, which is 
continuous with the cervical aponeurosis covering the 
parotid gland. In the middle of the temporal region the 
artery terminates by dividing into two branches. 

The temporal artery gives off the following branches : 

Glandular. Anterior Auricular. 

Masseteric. Middle Deep Temporal 

Articular. Anterior TemporaL 

Posterior Temporal. 

The Olcmd/ular branches are small twigs which come 
off from the artery, and are distributed to the structure 
of the parotid gland. 

The Masseteric branch is a small twig which passes 
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forwards from the artery to supply the masseter musole : 
there may be two or even more of these twigs. 

The Articula/r hrcmch, also passes forwards and supplies 
the structures entering into the formation of the temporo- 
maxiUary articulation : this branch is also called the cap- 
sular artery. 

The Anterior cmricula/r hrcmch passes backwards to 
supply the pavilion and auditory canal, it anastomoses 
with branches of the posterior auris. 

The Middle deep temporal artery arises immediately 
above the zygoma, pierces the temporal aponeurosis, and 
divides into several branches which ramify in the temporal 
muscle, and communicate with the other temporal arteries. 

The Anterior temporal hram^h ascends tortuously to- 
wards the forehead, supplies the integuments, orbicularis 
palpebrarum and muscles of the forehead, and anasto- 
moses with the corresponding artery of the opposite side, 
and with the frontal and supra-orbital arteries. This is 
the branch selected for arteriotomy. 

The Posterior temporal hra/nch ramifies on the side of 
the head, and anastomoses with the artery of the opposite 
side, and with the occipital and posterior auris arteries. 

The temporal artery is not subject to much variety : 
it may, however, arise nearer the angle of the inferior 
maxillary bone than we have above described, in which 
case it usually gives off the transversalis faciei. This 
vessel should never be opened near the zygoma, as un- 
manageable hemorrhage or inflammation and abscesses 
may be the consequence. Mr. Harrison mentions a case 
in which this practice was followed by a varicose aneu- 
rism. The anterior branch should be selected for arte- 
riotomy ; and should a small aneurism be the result, as 
occasionally happens, it may be cured by compression, or 
by making an incision through the tumor, turning out 
the coagulmn, and dressing it from the bottom. Mr. 
Liston advises to divide the artery at each side of the 
tumor, and tie the bleeding extremities. 
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The Internal Maxillary Artery may be exposed in 
the following manner : having removed the brain and 
uncovered the masseter muscle, we may carry a very small 
and pointed saw upwards behind the posterior extremity 
of the zygoma, and divide it from within outwards as near 
its roots as possible. We next remove the roof and con- 
tents of the orbit in the usual manner, and sink the point 
of the saw into the anterior extremity of the spheno- 
maxillary fissure, and from this point make two incisions ; 
one upwards and outwards through the outer wall of the 
orbit to terminate at the external angular process of the 
frontal bone : the other downwards and inwards, through 
the floor of the orbit to terminate on the outside of the 
supra-orbital foramen. These two incisions will include 
the greater part of the malar bone, and the zygoma will 
faU down, carrying with it the masseter muscle. Our 
next object is to detach the temporal muscle and vessels 
from the temporal fossa, and allow them to hang down 
from the coronoid process of the inferior maxillary bone. 
We then introduce a knife into the temporo-maxillary 
articulation above the fibro-cartilage, and divide the por- 
tion of the capsular ligament, which connects the latter 
to the circumference of the glenoid cavity. Lastly, we 
make two incisions, meeting internally at an angle, so as 
to include the greater part of the squamous plate of the 
temporal bone, and the great wing of the sphenoid bone ; 
one of these incisions may commence immediately in &ont 
of the ear, and be continued vertically down through the 
side and base of the skull till it terminates immediately 
behind and external to the spinous process of the sphe- 
noid bone ; the second may be made with a small saw, 
and as the malar bone is already removed, the incision 
may be readily made to connect the inferior angle of the 
sphenoidal fissure, with the internal extremity of the 
preceding incision : on the inside of the latter, the fora- 
men ovale and foramen rotundum should lie unopened. 
A slight stroke of the hammer against the bone between 
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these two incisions will detach it, and give a full view 
into the zygomatic fossa : the branches of the artery may 
then be dissected. The vidian and posterior palatine 
canals can be readily broken into, if a vertical section of 
the skull be previously made through the adjacent nostriL 
The artery may be very readily exposed by another method: 
— after the transversaJis faciei artery, together with the 
masseter muscle and its superficial relations, have been 
examined and removed, a horizontal section may be made 
through the ramus of the inferior maxilla immediately 
above its angle with a fine metacarpal saw ; care being 
taken that none of the soft parts under cover of the bone 
shall be injured : another horizontal section may now be 
made through the neck of the jaw, immediately below 
the condyle, and the coronoid process removed from its 
connexion with the temporal muscle. The piece of bone 
included between the two incisions may also be removed, 
and afterwards can be replaced at pleasure. The zygo- 
matic arch should be next taken away, and this may be 
done by two incisions, — one made posteriorly through this 
process of bone, close to its origin, — ^the other anteriorly, 
dose to the external part of the orbit through the zygo- 
matic process of the malar bone. 

The internal maxillary artery is larger than the tem- 
poral, and together with it is contained for a very short 
distance withhi the parotid gland. It may be divided into 
four stages ; ihe first stage extends from its origin to the in- 
ter-pterygoid space : its second corresponds to this space : 
its third extends from this space to the upper part of the 
pterygo-maxillary fossa, and the fovHh is the termina- 
tion of the artery in this fossa. In its fi/rst stage it runs 
horizontally forwards and lies on the inside of the lower 
portion of the neck of the inferior maxillary bone, which 
it separates^ from the internal lateral ligament of the 
temporo-maxillary articulation : the bone is frequently 
grooved in this situation for the reception of the artery. 
In its second sto/ge we find it passing forwards and in- 
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wards, forming a curvature the concavity of which looks 
upwards and embraces the external pterygoid muscle : in 
this part of its course it lies in a triangular space, bounded 
by the external pterygoid muscle above, the internal ptery- 
goid beneath, and the ramus of the lower jaw externally. 
In the same triangular space we observe the gustatory and 
inferior dental nerves, descending to their destination, but 
as the artery lies close to the neck of the inferior maxilla, 
it is situated external to these nerves. In the third stage 
we find the artery running upwards and inwards towards 
the root of the pterygoid process, after passing between 
the outer surface of the external pterygoid muscle, and 
the fibres of the temporal muscle. In this situation the 
artery is related to the buccal nerve ; at first the artery is 
posterior to the trunk of the nerve, and afterwards lies 
upon a plane external to it. Finally it sinks between 
the two origins of the external pterygoid muscle, and 
terminates in the pterygo-maxillary fossa lying to the 
outside of Meckel's ganglion, and the spheno-palatine 
foramen : this constitutes its fourth stage. In some (not 
very rare) cases the artery passes to its destination, not 
through the inter-pterygoid space as above described, but 
between the external pterygoid muscle and the base of 
the skull. We shall now examine its branches in the 
order in which they arise. 

The internal maxillary artery gives off the following 
branches : — 

Middle Meningeal. Buccal. 

Tympanic. Anterior deep Temporal 

Inferior DentaL Posterior Superior DentaL 

Meningea Parva. Infra OrbitaL 

Posterior deep Temporal. Vidian. 

Masseteric. Superior Palatine. 

Pterygoid. Spheno-Palatine. 

The Middle meni/ngeal artery is the largest branch of 
the internal maxillary. It arises on the inside of the 
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neck of the lower jaw, and ascends obliquely inwards to 
the base of the skull, behind the external pterygoid mus- 
cle, which consequently separates it from the continued 
trunk of the internal maxillary artery. In this part of 
its course it usually passes between the roots of the tem- 
poro-auricular nerve, lies posterior to the otic ganglion 
and then enters the spinous foramen in the base of the 
skull, after passing between the origin of the circumflexus 
palati muscle in front, and the internal lateral ligament 
of the lower jaw posteriorly. In this part of its course, 
it suppHes the pterygoid muscles, the muscles of the 
pharynx, and the temporal and sphenoid bones. 

Having passed within the skull, the middle meningeal 
artery ascends beneath the dura-mater into the middle 
fossa of the cranium, and terminates by dividing into an 
anterior and posterior terminating branch. 

Before its division it sends a branch through the spheno- 
frontal fissure to terminate in the lachrymal gland ; 
another through the hiatus Fallopii, which supplies the 
facial nerve and anastomoses with the stylo-mastoid artery; 
and a third through the canal for the internal muscle of 
the malleus, to be distributed on the lining membrane of 
the tympanum. 

The cmterior Urrmnating branchy much larger than the 
posterior, ascends through the groove in the great wing 
of the sphenoid bone, and the anterior inferior angle of 
the parietal bone, the groove in the latter being frequently 
converted into a complete osseous canaL The artery is 
here situated about one inch behind the external angular 
process of the frontal bone, and divides into numerous 
branches that radiate in aU directions on the internal 
surface of the parietal and adjacent bones : these branches 
are principally lost on the dura-mater ; a few of them 
penetrate the sutures and supply the diploe of the bones. 
This artery has been frequently torn in injuries of the 
head, and has given rise to considerable hemorrhage be- 
tween the dura mater and the bone. It may also be 
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wounded in the operation of trephining : the hemorrhage 
may, however, be easily controlled by the application of 
a dossil of lint. The posterior tenmnatmg hrcmch curves 
backwards as it ascends on the internal surface of the 
squamous plate of the temporal bone. Its branches com- 
mimicate with each other, and terminate in the dura 
mater and bone. 

The Tympcmic a/rtery is a very small branch ; it some- 
times arises from that branch of the temporal which goes 
to supply the temporo-maxillary articulation ; it passes 
through the Glasserian fissure into the tympanum, and 
ramifies upon the membrane lining the interior of this 
cavity, and in the muscles contained within it. 

The Inferior dental artery arises from the inferior sur- 
face of the internal maxillary, nearly opposite the origin 
of the middle meningeal, and runs obliquely downwards 
and forwards, between the internal lateral ligament, and 
the ramus of the lower jaw. In this course it sends 
numerous branches to the pterygoid muscles, and to the 
gustatory and inferior maxillary nerves. Lower down it 
gives off a mylo-hyoidean hrcmch which descends in the 
groove Reading from the dental foramen, accompanied by 
the mylo-hyoidean branch of the inferior dental nerve, 
and supplies the mylo-hyoid muscle and mucous membrane 
of the mouth. Immediately after giving off this last 
branch, the inferior dental tuiiery enters the dental fora< 
men, in company with the dental nerve, which is situa- 
ted in front of it. It descends beneath the alveoli, till 
it arives at the first molar tooth where it divides into two 
branches ; one of which is continued to the symphisis 
menti, supplying the alveoli of the canine and incisor 
teeth ; the other escapes by the mental foramen, together 
with the mental branch of the inferior dental nerve, to 
supply the integuments, and triangularis and depressor 
labii inferioris muscles ; it anastomoses with the adjacent 
branches of the facial artery. In its course through the 
inferior maxillary bone it sends branches into the alveoli, 
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each of which penetrates the bottom of the tooth to be 
distributed on the membrane lining its cavity. 

The Menvngea pa/rva a/rtery is not a constant branch : 
when it exists it arises from the internal maxillary, close 
to the origin of the inferior dental. Some of its branches 
are distributed to the soft palate and the nasal fossss : a 
principal branch of the artery passes upwards through 
the foramen ovale and supplies the inferior maxillary 
nerve, Casserian ganglion and dura-mater. 

The Posterior deep temporal c^rtery arises from the inter- 
nal maxillary, while the latter is passing between the two 
pterygoid muscles ; it ascends between the temporal and 
external pterygoid muscles ; and then between the tempo- 
ral muscle and the side of the cranimn : to aU these parts 
it sends numerous minute branches which ultimately ter- 
minate in anastomosing with the deep temporal branch 
from the superficial temporal arteiy. 

The Masseteric a/rtery also arises in the triangular space 
between the two pterygoid muscles and ramus of the lower 
jaw. It passes outwards through the sigmoid notch that 
separates the coronoid process from the condyle of the 
inferior maxilla, and then descends on the outer side of 
its ramus, supplies the masseter muscle, and anastomoses 
with the tranversalis faciei artery. 

The Pterygoid hra/nches are numerous : some of them 
are distributed to the internal pterygoid muscle, and a 
still greater number to the external pterygoid. 

The Buccal a/rtery runs tortuously, downwards, forwards 
and outwards, between the two pterygoid muscles, and 
in company with the buccal nerve. Having arrived at 
the anterior margin of the ramus of the inferior maxil- 
lary bone, it penetrates the cheek and divides into a 
number of branches which are distributed to the platysma 
myoides, buccinator and zygomatic muscles, and also to 
the integuments of the cheek, and to its mucous mem- 
brane and follicles. It anastomoses with the facial, infra- 
orbital, and ti^ansversalis faciei arteries : in some cases it 
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is deficient, and in others it arises from some other branch 
of the internal maxillary. 

The Anterior deep temporal artery usually comes oflf 
from the internal maxOlary, as this artery lies between 
the external pterygoid and temporal muscles ; it ascends in 
the anterior part of the temporal fossa to supply the 
temporal muscle, and to anastomose with the other tem- 
poral arteries. Some of its branches penetrate the malar 
bone to reach the lachrymal gland, and commiuiicate with 
the lachrymal artery. 

The Posterior superior dental a/rtery descends tortuously 
on the back of the antrum. Some of its branches pierce 
the superior maxillary bone, and supply the molar teeth 
and mucous membrane of the antrum, while others are 
distributed to the teeth, gums, and buccinator muscle : 
they anastomose with the labiid, buccal and infra-orbital 
arteries. 

The Infra-orhital oHery passes through a canal of the 
same name in the floor beneath the orbit, in company 
with the infra-orbital nerve beneath which it lies. In this 
course it sends some smaU branches to the inferior rectus 
and inferior oblique muscles of the eye. Having arrived 
at the anterior part of this canal, it gives off the anterior 
superior dental branch, which descends through the ante- 
rior wall of the antrum, to supply its mucous membrane, 
and the canine and incisor teeth. After giving off this 
branch, it leaves the infra orbital canal, and is found on 
the face beneath the outer head of the levator labii supe- 
rioris alaeque nasi, and lying on the levator anguli oris. 
In this situation it supplies the adjacent muscles, and 
anastomoses with the facial, dental, buccal and nasal 
arteries. 

The Vid^m a/rtery j extremely small, passes backwards 
through the Vidian canal above the root of the internal 
pterygoid plate, and enters the aqueduct of Fallopious 
through the hiatus FaUopiL It supplies the facial nerve, 
Eustachian tube and pharynx, and anastomoses with the 
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pharyngea ascendens, and with the stylo-mastoid branch 
of the occipital artery. This vessel is sometimes given 
off by the tronk of the middle meningeal. 

The Superior palatme a/i'tery descends obliquely forwards 
through the posterior palatine canal. In this situation 
it sends two or three small branches through the acces- 
sory palatine canals to the velum palati. The continued 
trunk after leaving the posterior palatine canal advances 
on the roof of the mouth, and is distributed to its lining 
membrane, and to the gums and superior maxillary bone. 
At the foramen incisivum it communicates with the sphe- 
no-palatine arteries, which descend from the nose through 
the anterior palatine canals. 

The Spheno-palaimhe aHery may be considered as the 
terminating branch of the internal maxillary. It passes 
through the spheno-palatine foramen into the cavity of 
the nose, where it gives oflf a pterygo-palatine branch, and 
then divides into its terminating branches. The pterygo- 
palatme brcmch sometimes comes oflf directly from the 
internal maxillary ; it passes backwards from its origin 
through the pterygo-palatine canal and supplies the pha- 
rynx and Eustachian tube. The termmating brcmches of 
the spheno-palatine are two or more in number : one 
of them descends on the septum nasi, with the spheno- 
palatine nerve, and communicates with the superior pala- 
tine artery : the others are distributed in the superior 
and middle meatus, in the antrum, and in the posterior 
ethmoidal cells : they communicate with the ethmoidal 
arteries, and form between the mucous liiembrane and 
periosteum, a vascular net- work, deeply tinging the former 
membrane. 

Sir B. Brodie tied the common carotid in consequence 
of hemorrhage from the posterior superior dental branch 
of the internal maxillary artery after extraction of the 
second molar tooth of the upper jaw ; the hemorrhage, 
however, proved fatal.* In ordinary cases of this kind 

* Med. Chirurg. Trans, vol. viii. 
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we may plug up the socket, or apply the actual cautery, 
or, if practicable, the tooth should be replaced. 

THE INTERNAL CAROTID ARTERY. 

This artery may be exposed in the following mamier : 
The brain should first be removed in the usual way, 
leaving uninjured, however, the cerebellum, medulla 
oblongata and pons Varolii : the tentorium should now be 
removed, and the cerebellimi pushed gently forward, or a 
small portion of its posterior part removed, so as to make 
room for the saw. A vertical section of the cranium 
should be next made through the posterior part of the 
occipital foramen and through the cervical vertebrae, be- 
hind their articular processes. This section wiU enable 
the student to study the medulla oblongata, vertebral 
arteries and their branches, and the eighth, ninth, and 
sub-occipital nerves. After these parts have been exa- 
mined, the cerebellum and spinal marrow may be removed, 
and the ligaments divided which connect the occipital 
bone to the first and second vertebrae. The vertebrae 
may now be separated from the occipital bone, the recti 
capitis antici muscles having been previously detached 
from- the front of the spine, but allowed to remain in 
connexion with the occipital bone. Lastly, the lower part 
of the neck may be cut across, and the digastric and sty- 
l(Ad muscles, &c., neatly dissected. The portion of the 
internal carotid contained in the osseous canal must be 
carefully followed with a chisel, and its exact relation to 
the cochlea, tympanimi and Eustachian tube may be seen 
if a metallic cast of the ear be previously taken, and the 
bone softened in dilute acid. 

The Internal Carotid is much larger than the external 
in the yoimg subject, but nearly of equal size in the adult ; 
it arises opposite the superior margin of the thyroid carti- 
lage, and its long and tortuous course may be divided into 
four stages — ^the first extends from its origin to the petrous 

h2 
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portion of the temporal bone ; the second through the 
carotid canal in this portion of the bone ; the third passes 
through the cavernous sinus ; and the fourth is in imme- 
diate relation with the base of the brain. 

In its first stage it constantly forms a curvature, the 
convexity of which looks outwards, and lies for a short 
distance, to the outside of the external carotid artery. 
In the remainder of its ascent to the base of the skull it 
usually forms a number of other tortuosities seldom alike 
in any two subjects. Its posterior sfwrface corresponds to 
the spine, rectus capitis anticus major muscle, and to the 
superior cervical ganglion, from which it is sepajrated by 
the superior laryngeal and usually by the pharyngeal 
branch of the pneumogastric nerve. Near the base of the 
skull the internal jugular vein lies posterior and a little 
external to it, but separated from it by the hypo-glossal, 
glosso-pharyngeal and pneumogastric nerves immediately 
after their exit from the interior of the cranium. Shortly 
after its first curvature, its cmterior swrface is covered 
inf eriorly by the external carotid, from which it is sepa- 
rated a little higher up by the stylo-glossus and stylo- 
pharyngeus muscles, the styloid process, or by the stylo- 
hyoid ligament, a portion of the parotid gland, the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve, and occasionally the pharyngeal branch 
of the pneumogastric nerve. Immediately before it pierces 
the base of the cranium its anterior surface is related to 
the Eustachian tube and origin of the levator palati musole. 
Its extenaal swrface corresponds to the glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve, to a portion of the styloid process, to the origin 
of the stylo-pharyngeus muscle, to an aponeurosis sepa- 
rating it from the parotid gland, and to the internal 
jugular vein. Its internal swrfa>ce corresponds to the 
pharynx and the pharyngea ascendens artery, and higher 
up to the tonsil. In this locality the vessel is lodged in 
an angular space formed by the pterygoid muscles on the 
outside, and the superior constrictor of the pharynx on 
the inside. Near the termination of its first stage the 
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superior cervical ganglion of the sympathetic nerve, which 
lies behind it, gives off a considerable branch which appears 
to be a prolongation of the upper extremity of the gan- 
glion ; this branch soon divides into two others, one at 
the inner and the other at the outer side of the vessel ; 
they communicate in this situation with minute filaments 
from the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, and together with the 
artery they enter the carotid canal and there form the 
ea/rotid plexus of nerves. The tonsil lies anterior and 
internal to the artery. The artery gives off no regular 
branches in the first stage. 

In its second stage, we trace it forwards and inwards 
through the carotid canal, running in a curved direction, 
surrounded by the carotid plexus and also by a few small 
veins which terminate in the cavernous sinus. In this 
canal it is situated anterior and internal to the cavity of 
the tympanum, from which it is separated only by a thin 
partition of bone : it Ues inferior to the cochlea ; and at 
the commencement of this stage, inferior also to the Eus- 
tachian tube ; superior to which, however, it gradually 
passes as it enters upon its third stage. Having emerged 
from the carotid canal, it passes obliquely over the carti- 
laginous substance which fills the foramen lacerum ante- 
rius or spheno-temporal fissure ; it then enters the craniimi, 
and here its second stage terminates. 

In its tMrd stage the artery advances through the 
cavernous sinus msJdng two curvatures in the form of a 
Boman ^sj, being first convex superiorly, and more in front 
convex inferiorly : as it passes through the sinus, it is 
crossed from behind forwards by the sixth nerve, which is 
closely applied to its external surface : the carotid plexus 
of nerves surroimds the artery within the sinus, and a 
branch or two of the sympathetic nerve may be observed 
ascending on its outside and joining the sixth nerve, 
as the latter is passing the carotid artery. More exter- 
nally, and in the outer wall of the cavernous sinus, are 
situated the third, fourth, and ophthahnic branch of the 
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fifth nerve : these nerves are placed in their numerical 
order, from above downwards, and from within outwards. 
The lining membrane of the sinus is reflected on the 
artery and on the nerves in immediate connexion with it, 
thus forming a sheath which separates them from the 
blood of the sinus. 

On emerging from the cavernous sinus the artery 
pierces the dura mater and enters its fourth stage : on 
reaching the under portion of the anterior cUnoid process 
it is here lodged in a deep notch, and makes a turn 
backwards and inwards, and terminates on the outside 
of the conmiissure of the optic nerves, and at the internal 
extremity of the fissure of Sylvius, by dividing into the 
posterior communicating and the anterior and middle 
arteries of the cerebrum. The arachnoid membrane 
gives a covering to the artery after it has entered into 
its fourth stage. Immediately after escaping from the 
cavernous sinus the internal carotid gives oflf the ophthal- 
mic artery, and still later the choroid and posterior com- 
mimicating arteries : it then terminates by dividing into 
the arteries already mentioned. 

The internal carotid artery gives off the following 
branches : — 

Tympanic. "Ophthalmic. 

Vidian. Choroid. 

Receptacular. ' Posterior communicating. 

Meningeal Anterior Cerebral 

Middle Cerebral 

The Tympcmic hrcmch is exceedingly slender ; it arises 
from the artery in its second stage, and passing through 
a portion of the bone, is distributed to the tympanunL 

The Vidicm hrcmch is a very minute twig, given off also 
in the second stage : it anastomoses with the vidian artery 
a branch of the internal maxillary. 

The Recept<icula/r hrcmches are small twigs given off by 
the artery in its third stage : they are distributed to the 
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dura mater, to the walls of the inferior petrosal sinus, 
and to the pituitary body. 

The Menmgeal hrcmch is also distributed to the dura 
mater in the immediate vicinity, and anastomoses with 
the middle meningeal a branch of the internal maxillary. 
The Ophthalmic artery is given off from the internal 
carotid in its fourth stage, beneath the anterior clinoid 
process : it may be exposed by the following dissection : 
— ^The brain should be removed from the cranium in the 
usual way ; two vertical incisions shoidd be next made, 
commencing, one at the external, and the other at the 
internal angular process of the frontal bone : if these 
be directed so as to meet posteriorly in the sphenoidal 
fissure, they will be found to include between them almost 
the whole of the roof of the orbit, which may be then 
readily detached with the hammer. The other parts 
contained within the cavity of the orbit may be exposed 
by the same dissection. Immediately after its origin the 
artery advances between the second or optic, and the third 
nerves, and enters the optic foramen, being lodged in a 
fibrous sheath formed for it by the dura mater. At first 
it lies on the outside of the optic nerve, then ascends to 
get on its superior surface, where it is covered by the 
levator palpebrae and superior rectus muscles, and accom- 
panied by the nasal nerve : lastly, it runs horizontally 
forwards between the internal rectus and superior oblique 
muscles, towards the internal angular process of the fron- 
tal bone ; here it terminates by dividing into the nasal 
and frontal arteries, both of which escape from the orbit in 
company with the infra-trochleator nerve, passing above 
the tendo oculi and beneath the pidley of the superior 
oblique muscle. 

The ophthalmic artery gives off the following branches : 

Lachrymal Muscular. 

Central artery of the Ethmoidal. 

Ketina. Palpebral. 

Supra-orbitaL Frontal. 

Ciliary. NasaL 
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The Lachrymal artery is the first and one of the 
lai^est brant^ee of the ophthalmic : it arises at the outer 
side of the optic nerve luid passes forwards and outwards 
between the origin of the superior rectus muscle and the 
superior head of the external rectus : it supplies both 
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these muscles, and is conducted by the superior margin 
of the latter towards the lachrymal gland : in this part 
of its course it sends a branch through the malar bone 
into the temporal fossa, whidi anastomoses with the an- 
terior deep temporal lurtery. More anteriorly it gives 
off a number of branches which pass above, and some^ 
times round the lachrymal gland to penetrate between its 
lobules, and to supply its interior. Lastly, the termi- 
natjjig branches are lost in the upper eyelid, in anasto- 
mosing with the superior palpebral and anterior temporal 
arteries. 

The Central artery of the Betma is extremely minute ; 
it arises at the outer side of the optic nerve, pierces its 
coats, and runs forwards through its centre to arrive at 
the retina, on the internal surface of which it forms a 
vascular expansion which may be traced as far forwards 
as the ciliary processes. Immediately on escaping from 
the optic nerve, it gives off a branch, the Artery of Zvrmy 
which runs from behind forwards through the centre of the 
vitreous humour, and contained within a sheath formed 
by the hyaloid membrane, caUed the hyaloid comU ; it sends 
numerous small branches to the hyaloid membrane : in 
front it ramifies on the posterior part of the capsule of 
the lens, and in the foetus its branches have been traced 
to the membraxia pupillaris. ' This artery occasionally 
arises from one of the ciliary arteries. 

The Suprororhital artery arises at the upper surface of 
the optic nerve and accompanies the nerve of the same 
name to ihe notch in the superic»r margin of the orbit. 
In this course it lies on the superior rectus and levator 
palpebrsB musdes, beneath the periosteum, and on the 
inside of the supra-orbital nerve., t It supplies the levator 
palpebrse and superior rectus muscles ; and as it passes 
through the notch in the superciliary arch, it gives a 
branch to the diploe of the frontal bone. It then divides 
into two principal branches, of which the internal is ihe 
larger : these subdivide into many others, which supply 
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the occipito-frontalis muscle, and anastomose with the 
angular artery inf eriorly, and with the temporal artery 
superiorly. 

The CiUa/ry aHeries are divided into three sets, — ^the 
short the long, and the cmterior, and at their origins cor- 
respond to the upper surface of the optic nerve. The 
short ciliary arteries (twenty, thirty, or sometimes even 
forty in number,) advance tortuously through the fatty 
matter that envelopes the optic nerve, aroimd which they 
form a vascular net- work. After frequent anastomoses 
they penetrate the sclerotic coat, near the entrance of the 
optic nerve ; some few of them terminate in this mem- 
brane, the rest proceed between the sclerotic and choroid 
coats. After forming by their frequent subdivisions and 
anastomoses a kind of vascular net-work on the exterior 
of the choroid, they pierce this membrane, and form an 
expansion of more minute vessels on its interior. Having 
arrived at the ciliary body, some of them merely pass 
through it to arrive at the great arterial circle of the iris, 
but by far the greatest number terminate in the ciliary 
body, each ciliary process receiving so many as twenty or 
thirty branches : these take a tortuous course in the sub- 
stance of the processes, and then reuniting into larger and 
fewer branches, terminate behind the iris by anastomotic 
arches. In most cases several of these ciliary arteries come 
from some of the principal biunches of the ophthalmic, 
and not directly from its trunk. The long ciliary arteries, 
usually two in number, pierce the sclerotic coat a little 
in front of the short ciliary, and then run from behind 
forwards between the sclerotic and choroid coats ; one on 
ih.Q inner side, and the other on the outer side of the 
eye. In this course they send a few delicate branches to 
the sclerotic coat, and still fewer to the choroid ; and 
having arrived at the ciliary body they subdivide into 
many branches which communicate with the short ciliary 
arteries and form an arterial circle at the ciliary margin 
of the iris. From this circle arise many small branches 
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which proceed towards the pupil in a radiated maimer, 
and then bifurcate and anastomose with adjacent branches, 
so as to form a second arterial circle within the first. 
From this second circle arise smaller and more numerous 
branches than from the first ; these proceed in a radiated 
manner to the pupillary margin of the iris, where most 
of them enter into the formation of a third arterial circle 
within the two preceding. In every instance the muscu- 
lar arteries give off several ciliary branches which have 
been termed the cmterior cUia/ry : these pierce the anterior 
part of the sclerotic coat, and communicate with the pre- 
ceding. In speaking of the vascularity of the iris. Dr. 
Jacob observes : — " Much importance has been attached 
by anatomists to the manner in which these radiating 
vessels are disposed, in consequence of the representation 
of Buysch, who exhibited them as forming a series of 
inosculations at a short distance from the pupil, since 
called the lesser circle of the iris. I do not deny that 
the vessels of the iris inosculate as in other parts of the 
body, but I do not believe that they present this very 
remarkable appearance, and I suspect that Ruysch ex- 
aggerated what he had seen, or described from an iris in 
which the injection had been extravasated and entangled 
in the tendinous cords, which I have described as extend- 
ing from the fleshy bodies to the margin of the pupH. 
The question is fortunately of no importance. It is 
sufficient to know that the organ is amply supplied with 
arterial blood."* In the foetus, branches of the long 
dliary arteries may be traced to the membrana pupillaris. 
In the operation of couching, the needle should be made 
to penetrate the eye below its centre, in order to avoid 
these vessels. 

The MuscuUmt a/rteries arise at the upper surface of 
the optic nerve ; they are usually two in number : the 
inferior is a large and constant branch : after its origin it 

* Todd's Cyclopesdia. 
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passes forwards between the optic nerve and the inferior 
i^ectus muscle : its branches are distributed to this muscle^ 
to the inferior oblique and external rectus muscles^ and 
to the lachrymal sac. The siJi^rior muscular artery is 
smaller and less constant : its branches are principally 
distributed to the levator palpebrse, and to the superior 
and internal recti muscles ; also to the superior oblique 
muscle, to the globe of the eye and the periosteum of 
the orbit. As we have already mentioned, the muscular 
arteries give off the anterior ciliary arteries. 

The Ethmoidal a/rteries are two in number ; they arise 
at the inner surface of the optic nerve, and pass between 
the internal rectus and superior oblique muscles of the 
eye to arrive at the internal wall of the orbit. The 
posterior or larger enters the foramen orbitale internum 
posterius, and send& several delicate branches to the mem- 
brane of the posterior ethmoidal cells : others enter the 
cranium and descend into the nasal fossae with the filaments 
of the olfactory nerve, to be lost on the mucous membrane 
of the nosa The anterior ethmoidal artery, smaller than 
the preceding, accompanies the ethmoidal branch of the 
nasal nerve, and having entered the anterior internal 
orbital foramen, is distributed to the mucous membrane 
of the frontal sinus, and anterior ethmoidal ceUs and 
nasal f ossse. The posterior branch frequently arises from 
the lachrymal or supra-orbital. 

The Falpehral arteries are two in number ; they arise 
at the inner surface of the optic nerve : the inferior 
descends behind the tendo oculi, and after sending some 
twigs to the lachrymal sac, divides into two branches, 
one of which supplies the inferior division of the orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum, while the other f oUows the adherent 
margin of the lower tarsal cartilage, and supplies this 
cartilage, the Meibomian glands, the conjunctiva and skin. 
The superior palpebral artery arises a little more in front, 
and after supplying the caruncula lachrymalis, is distri- 
buted in the upper eyelid, exactly as those of the inferior 
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artery are in the lower ; it anastomoses externally with 
the lachiynial and temporal arteries. 

The termiDating branches of the ophthalmic artet; are 
the frontal and the nasal 

The Frontal mrtery, usually BmaJler than the nasal, 
advtuicee to the superior and internal part of the base of 
the orbit, from which it escapes in psBBiiig between the 
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tendo oculi and pulley of the superior oblique muscle. 
It then ascends on the forehead, between the &ontal bone 
and orbicularis palpebrarum ; and subdivides, to supply 
this muscle, and the occipito-frontalis and corrugator 
supercilii. 

The Nasal artery is larger than the preceding, and with 
it escapes from the orbit between the tendo oculi and 
pidley of the superior oblique muscle : it then descends 
on the side of the root of the nose, and supplies the 
lachrymal sac, and adjacent muscles, and anastomoses 
with the termination of the labial or facial artery. In 
many cases the nasal artery seems to be perfectly con- 
tinuous with the angular branch of the facial 

In the operation for extracting the eye, the trunk of 
the ophthalmic is divided, and its sheath prevents it from 
retracting so as to bleed into the cavity of the cranixun ; 
the hemorrhage into the cavity of the orbit is, however, 
frequently very considerable. 

After the ophthalmic, the next branch given off by the 
internal carotid is the choroid artery. 

The Choroid artery is a small but constant branch. It 
arises from the posterior part of the internal carotid, and 
passes backwards and outwards towards the cms cerebri : 
in its course it lies internal to and under cover of the 
internal convolution of the base of the middle lobe of the 
brain, and external to the posterior communicating artery: 
it then enters the inferior comu of the lateral ventricle, 
supplies the tractus opticus and cms cerebri, the hippo- 
campus major, pes hippocampi and corpus fimbriatum, and 
its terminating branches are distributed to the choroid 
plexus. 

The Posterior conmvmiicatmg artery arises from the 
internal carotid internal to the choroid ; it is a small but 
constant branch : from its origin it takes a direction back- 
wards and inwards to anastomose with the posterior arteiy 
of the cerebrum, which is a branch of the basilar trunk. 
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After having given off the posterior communicating 
artery the internal carotid divides into two considerable 
l>ranches, viz., the anterior and middle arteries of the 
cerebrum. 

The Anterior cerebral a/rtery passes forwards between 
tlie first and second cerebral nerves, to reach the great 
longitudinal fissure ; it then ascends with the correspond- 
ing artery of the opposite side between the anterior lobes 
of the brain, and in front of the anterior part of the 
corpus callosum, along the upper surface of which it runs, 
and then descends behind it so as nearly to circumscribe 
this commissure. The branches from its concavity are 
small, and distributed to the corpus callosum ; those from 
its convexity are more considerable and supply the inter- 
nal surface of the hemispheres. The anterior arteries of 
the cerebrum are imited by one or two transverse branches 
which complete the circle of Willis in front ; these are 
called the anterior communicatmg bram^ihes ; when there 
is but one, it is a large vessel ; if more than one, they 
are proportionably small : on the anterior communicating 
branch or branches the ganglion of Bibes is situated. 

The Middle cerebral artery is larger than the preced- 
ing, and from its size, might be considered the continued 
trunk of the internal carotid ; it sinks into the fissure 
of Sylvius, taking a direction outwards and backwards. 
It first gives a great number of branches to the inferior 
part of the brain, to the pia mater covering the crura 
cerebri, and one or more choroid branches which accom- 
pany the choroid plexus into the inferior cornu of the 
lateral ventricle. It then divides in the fissure of Sylvius 
into two considerable branches for the anterior and middle 
lobes of the brain ; these follow the fissure outwards and 
backwards, and terminate near the posterior part of the 
brain by numerous sub-divisions : some tortuous twigs 
are given off which sink into the anfractuosities and 
supply the pia mater; others appear to perforate and 
surround the roots of the olfactory nerve. 
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The student should now impress on his memory the 
various important parts with which the internal carotid 
artery is connected, and the manner in which it may be 
affected either by disease or accident, in consequence of 
its vicinity to them. Thus its relation to the tonsil points 
out the danger of directing the knife too deeply backwards 
or outwards in opening abscesses of that gland. Beclard 
relates a case in which an itinerant quack destroyed a 
patient's life in this way. The vicinity of this vessel to 
the organ of hearing explains the various derangements 
of the functions of the latter, arising in consequence of 
an undue determination of blood to the head ; and, in 
certain cases, the hemorrhage from the ear which occurs 
in consequ^Qce of fractures extending to the base of the 
skull. 

I am not aware that there is any case on record of 
aneurism of the trunk of the internal carotid, though 
its branches are frequently the seat of this disease. In 
one case, however, in which Sir A. Cooper operated suc- 
cessfully, he was of opinion that the disease was in this 
vessel and not in the external carotid.* 

Near the base of the skull the internal carotid artery 
in graminivorous aniTnals divides into several minute 
branches, which form a plexus of vessels called the rete 
mi/rahile of Oalen; these subsequently unite into a single 
trunk, which afterwards divides into its cerebral branches. 
The use of this peculiar plexif orm arrangement is to pre- 
vent the brain from being injured by the gravitation 
of the blood whilst the animal is grazing. A similar 
arrangement of the ophthalmic artery, "rete ophihahni- 
cv/m,*^ has been observed at the back of the orbit in 
birds. 

* Med. and Chirur. Trans, vol. I p. 229. 
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These arteries are two in number, a right and left. The 
right subclavian arises from the arteria innominata, and 
the left &om the arch of the aorta : each is usually 
described as having three stages. In the ji/rst stage it 
ascends from its origin to the internal margin of the sca- 
lenus anticus muscle : in the seccmd stage it passes behind 
that muscle ; and in the third it proceeds obliquely down- 
wards and outwards, till it arrives at the lower margin of 
the first rib, where it changes its name and becomes the 
axillary artery. In this course the artery forms an arch, 
the convexity of which looks upwards, and the summit of 
which is usually opposite to the sixth cervical vertebra. 
As the subclavian arteries diflfer in their origins, their 
relations must necessarily differ in the first stage, and, 
therefore a separate description will be necessary for each ; 
but in the second and third stages their relations are 
alike. 

First stcige of the Bight Suhclcman. The right subclavian 
artery arises from the arteria innominata at the superior 
outlet of the thorax, immediately behind and on a level 
with the upper portion of the right stemo-clavicular arti- 
culation, corresponding to the interval between the two 
origins of the stemo-cleido-mastoid muscle ; it then passes 
obliquely upwards and outwards, tiU it reaches the inter- 
nal margin of the scalenus anticus muscle. In this part 
of its course it is covered cmteriorly by the integuments, 
by the platysma myoides, except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of its origin, by the clavicular origin of the 
stemo -mastoid muscle, and by the cervical fascia, form- 
ing the sheath of this muscle ; by the stemo-hyoid and 
stemo-thyroid muscles, the former of which is in more 
intimate relation to the artery. Between the stemo- 
mastoid muscle anteriorly, and the stemo-hyoid and ster- 
no-thyroid muscles and sc^enus anticus posteriorly, an 
interval exists in which we find a quantity of loose areolar 
tissue together with several veins, one of whichj sometimes 
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of considerable size, passes across the posterior surface of 
the inferior portion of the stemo-mastoid muscle, and 
establishes a communication between the anterior and 
external jugular veins : it is sometimes endangered in the 
operation for wry neck. When these parts have been 
removed, the artery will be found covered more inmie- 
diately by the internal jugular vein close to its junction 
with the subclavian vein to form the right vena innomi- 
nata : the union between these two veins usually takes 
place in front of the internal margin and close to the 
insertion of the scalenus anticus muscle, in which situa- 
tion the commencement of the vena innominata lies upon 
a plane anterior, and a little inferior to the artery : lower 
down, on account of their difference of obliquity, they 
become more distant, the vein lying on the outer side. 
The vertebral vein as it is about to terminate in the inter- 
nal jugular, usually passes anterior to the artery. In 
front of the artery we observe also the superior and mid- 
die cardial nerves descending; and near the origin of the 
vessel, the pneumogastric nerve, and sometimes its recur- 
rent branch, (which in this situation occasionally begins 
to detach itself from its parent trunk,) are situated in 
front of it. Yieussens describes a plexif orm appearance 
upon the pneumogastric nerve in this situation, corre- 
sponding to the origin of the recurrent, and which he calls 
the plexus gcmglifomm ; these nerves therefore pass be- 
tween the aitery and the vena innominata. The phrenic 
nerve also forms an anterior relation of the subclavian 
artery ; immediately after this nerve has passed from off 
the scalenus anticus muscle, it gets under cover of the 
internal jugular vein close to its junction with the subcla- 
vian, and insinuates itself into a small interval which exists 
between the origin of the thyroid axis and the inner mar- 
gin of the muscle; and it is in this situation that the 
nerve lies in front of the right subclavian artery in its 
first stage : generally speaking it does not lie in direct 
contact with the artery, but is borne from off thia vessel 
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by the origin of the internal mammary artery, anterior 
to and across which the nerve usually passes. Sometimes 
the phrenic nerve lies upon a plane posterior to the in- 
ternal mammary artery. Posteriorly the first stage of 
the right subclavian artery is related to the recurrent 
nerve, inferior cardiac nerve, and still farther back to 
the trunk of the sympathetic nerve where it forms its 
inferior cervical ganglion : this ganglion is situated be- 
hind the artery close to the origin of the vertebral The 
longus coUi muscle, with the interposition of some loose 
areolar tissue, lies behind the artery : the apex of the 
cone of the pleura lies a little inferior, to the outside^ 
and on a plane posterior to the vessel 

First stage of the Left Subclavian a/rtery. The left sub- 
clavian artery arises within the cavity of the thorax, from 
the arch of the aorta opposite to, and to the left side of the 
second dorsal vertebra, and ascends slightly outwards into 
the neck, till it reaches the internal margin of the scale- 
nus anticus muscle, where the second stage commences, 
like the common carotid artery, the first stage may be 
divided into two portions, — a thoracic and cervical : the 
thoracic portion extends from the origin of the vessel from 
the arch of the aorta to the upper outlet of the thorax ; and 
the cervical extends from this point to the internal margin 
of the scalenus anticus. In its ^oracic portion it is related, 
internally, to the left carotid artery, which is also situated 
on a plane anterior to it ; to the oesophagus, thoracic duct 
and recurrent nerve, which are on a plane posterior to it, 
and to the internal jugular vein and its junction with the 
subclavian to form the left vena innominata : these large 
veins are also situated on a plane anterior to the artery : 
externally it is related to the top of the left limg and pleura : 
anteriorly it is covered by the sternum, stemo-clavicular 
articulation and stemo-hyoid and stemo-thyroid muscles : 
it is overlapped by the left lung and pleura, and it is crossed 
obliquely near its origin by the left pneumogastric nerve : 
the phrenic nerve is anterior to and parallel with the artery. 
The left vertebral vein lies anterior to it, and on the same 

i2 
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plane we find the origin of the left vena innominata as 
already described : posteriorly the artery corresponds to 
the second dorsal vertebra at its origin, afterwards to 
a short portion of the spinal column above this vertebra, 
to the longus colli muscle, and to the sympathetic nerve 
and its inf eri6r cervical ganglion. The cervical portion 
is very short : it has anterior to it the parts ahready men- 
tioned as lying in front of the artery of the right side ; 
in front of it also we find the interned jugular vein, with 
the vagus and phrenic nerves. The latter nerve, at the 
inner margin of the scalenus anticus muscle, passes in- 
wards towards the middle line and crosses in &ont of the 
artery at the termination of the cervical portion of its 
first stage ; and the terminating portion of the thoracic 
duct, as it is about to enter the posterior part of the left 
subclavian vein at its junction with the internal jugular, 
lies anterior to the artery in this situation. 

From the preceding account it follows that the left 
subclavian artery differs in the following respects from 
the right : the left subclavian is longer and proportionably 
more slender ; it arises within the cavity of the thorax, 
and from the arch of the aorta ; it is situated at the left 
side of the spine which here forms a concavity, and it is in 
close relation with the left side of the second dorsal verte- 
bra : for these reasons it ^es much deeper, and farther 
removed from the surface than the right : its direction is 
also more vertical, and consequently nearly parallel to 
the pneumogastric and phrenic nerves ; it is intimately 
connected with the oesophagus and thoracic duct and left 
longus colli muscle, and it is covered in front and exter- 
nally by the left lung and pleura: the internal jugular vein 
ia nearly parallel with it internally, whilst at the right side 
the internal jugular crosses in front of the subclavian 
artery : — ^lastly, the left subclavian vein lies superior to 
a considerable portion of the artery in its first stage, and 
also internal to it ; whilst on the right side the vein is 
inferior to the artery. 
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Second stcige of the Subclcmcm a/rteries. — Each of the 
subclayian arteries in its second stage is covered, cmteriorly 
by the integuments, platysma, cervical aponeurosis, clavi- 
cular origin of the stemo-cleido-mastoid muscle ; and fre- 
quently immediately behind this muscle, by the transverse 
branch of communication between the anterior and exter- 
nal jugular veins ; and by the scalenus anticus muscle which 
separates the artery from the subclavian vein ; the latter 
vessel lying lower down, and covering the insertion of 
the muscle. The phrenic nerve is usually enumerated 
amongst the anterior relations of the subclavian artery in 
the second stage ; and from the obliquity of its course 
across the anterior surface of the scalenus anticus muscle, 
until it becomes related to the internal mammary artery, 
it may be considered, properly speaking, as an anterior 
relation both to the first and second stages of the artery. 
Posteriorly the artery is related to the apex of the cone 
of the pleura and to the scalenus posticus muscle ; the 
brachial plexus of nerves Hes on a plane posterior to the 
artery in this stage and partly accompanies the artery 
into its third stage. 

Third sta^e of the Suhclcmcm oHeries, Each of the 
subclavian arteries in its third stage takes a direction 
obliquely downwards and outwards, and having arrived 
at the lower margin of the first rib changes its name, and 
becomes the axillary artery. In this course it is covered 
cmteriorly by the clavicle and subclavian muscle, imme- 
diately above which it has other important relations, 
which we may now proceed to study. On raising the 
integuments, platysma and fascia, together with some of 
the supra-clavicular branches of the cervical plexus of 
nerves from off the front of the artery, we usually observe 
a space between the trapezius muscle on the outside, and 
the stemo-mastoid on the inside : in some cases, however, 
the fibres of these muscles meet at their clavicular attach- 
ments, so that in order to expose the artery, it becomes 
necessary to divide transversely some of the fibres of the 
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trapezius. In the deeper layer or stratum, we observe 
the posterior belly of the omo-hyoid muscle passing at 
first horizontally inwards, and then slightly upwards and 
inwards towards the larynx. A triangular space is thus 
formed, bounded inferiorly by the clavicle, internally by 
the posterior margin of the stemo-mastoid muscle, and 
externally by the posterior belly of the omo-hyoid ; in 
this space which is caUed the posterior inferior lateral 
tricmgh of the neck, the artery may be felt emerging from 
behind the scalenus anticus muscle accompanied by the 
brachial plexus of nerves. If we were to judge of the size of 
this space by the appearance it presents in the dissected 
subject, we would be led into great error. It is, in fact, 
hardly appreciable while the muscles which bound it pre- 
serve their natural relative position, though dissection 
may make it appear of considerable extent. The brachial 
plexus lies behind the artery, but a large portion of it pro- 
jects at its outer or acromial side. The vein is situated 
on a plane anterior to the artery, but inferior and nearer 
to the middle line. The anterior thoracic nerve b^^ins 
to descend in front of it in the lower part of this stage ; 
and lastly, it is crossed anteriorly by the transveralis 
humeri artery, which runs in this situation nearly parallel 
to the clavicle. Posteriorly it rests on part of the scale- 
nus posticus, on the inferior fasciculus of the brachial 
plexus, on the origin of the middle thorgcic nerve, 
which supplies the lesser pectoral muscle, and on the first 
rib. In operations on the axillary artery and about the 
shoulder, the artery may be easily compressed against the 
rib for the purpose of preventing hemorrhage. 

OPERATION OP TYING THE FIRST STAGE OP THE SUBCLAVIAN 

ARTERY. 

This operation has been performed in about ten cases ; 
in nine upon the first stage of the right subclavian, and 
in one upon the first stage of the left : all these cases 
were attended with fatal results. 
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LIGATURE OF THE SUBCLAVUN ARTERY IN THE FIRST STAGE. 



No. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Operator. 


Date of 
Operation 


Besolts and Obserrationa, 

1 


CoUes, ... 
Mott, ... 
Hayden, 
O'ReiUy, 
Partridge, 

Liston, ... 
Liston, ... 
Anvert,... 
Anvert,... 
Bodgers, 


1811 

1836 
1836 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

1845 


Death, from hemorrhage, on 4th day. 
Death, from hemorrhage, on 18th day. 
Death, from hemorrhage, on 12 th day. 
Death, from hemorrhage, on 23rd day. 
Death, from pericarditis and plenritis, on 

4th day. 
Death, from hemorrhage, on 13th day. 
Death, from hemorrhage, on 36th day. 
Death, from hemorrhage, on 22nd day. 
Death, from hemorrhage, on 11th day. 
Death, from hemorrhage, on 15th day. 



Professor Collets case. The ligature was passed round 
the artery but not tightened till the fourth day, great 
dyspnoea and oppression about the heart having occurred. 
On the 9th day the patient complained of sensation of 
of strangling and pain about the heart. He then became 
delirious, and died in a few hours.* 

Mr. Hm/d^n's case. ^ * Eliza Moulang, aged 5 7, unmarried, 
and of intemperate habits, states, that in November, 

1834, she perceived a small pulsating tumor, of the size 
of a pea, about an inch and a half below the right clavicle, 
and at an. equal distance from the sternum. In April, 

1835, it had increased to the size of a marble, and was 
for the first time attended with pain, which was of a lan- 
cinating character. This recurred at intervals till August, 
after which it remained permanently, being however at- 
tended with increased severity at intervals. 

" August 22, 1835. She was seen by Dr. Ireland, 
Messrs. Wihnot, CBeime, and Hayden, for the first time. 

" Sept. 7. The patient was admitted into the Anglesey 
Hospital On examination, a large pulsating tumor was 
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observed situated internally to the axilla, parallel to the 
upper edge of the pectoralis minor, and extending above 
the clavicle : it is circumscribed, and has pulsation refer- 
rible to its inferior part. There is considerable tension 
on the upper portion of the tumor, the size of which can 
be diminished by pressure. Comparing the clavicle of 
this side with the opposite one, the former appears some- 
what displaced, being pushed upwards. The arm, forearm, 
and hand were much swollen and oedematous some days 
since, and * bruit de soufflet' was audible over the tumor. 
^^ The results of stethoscopic examination were not un- 
favourable in reference to the operation for this disease, 
which is declared to be aneurism of the subclavian artery 
extending to the scalenus. She now describes the pain 
as darting through the tumor to the back of the shoulder, 
and down to the elbow. She also complains of an almost 
insupportable sense of weight and numbness in the whole 
extremity, although the swelling of it is inconsiderable. 

Operation. — On September 15, 1835, Mr. Hayden pro- 
ceeded to perform the operation in the following manner : 

'^The patient was placed on the back upon a large table, 
furnished with mattrass and bolsters ; head slightly de- 
pressed, and turned to the left side. First incision, com- 
menced nearly at the left stemo-clavicular articulation, 
traversed the upper margin of the sternum and clavicle, 
and terminated beyond the posterior or acromial margin 
of the stemo-mastoid muscle, having divided the integu- 
ments and platysma, including subjacent adipose tissue of 
about a quarter of an inch in depth. Second incision, 
commenced about four inches above the sternum, a little 
to the left of the mesial line of the neck, so as to terminate 
by falling at right angles on the commencement of the 
first incision, dividing the parts to the same depth : two 
sides of a triangle were thus formed, the apex at the 
sternum. The flap, consisting of integument, platysma, 
and adipose layer, was raised from the apex upwards and 
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outwards ; the outline of the stemo-cleido-mastoid was 
now very distinct, but still covered by the superficial fas- 
cia ; the latter was carefully divided immediately above 
the sternum, corresponding to the anterior edge and lower 
extremity of the sternal portion of the stemo-cleido-mas- 
toid. A director was next introduced beneath this mus- 
cle, the. fibres of which were divided at about a quarter 
of an inch from the sternum and clavicle, and precisely 
parallel to its origin. The muscle was now raised upwards 
and outwards with the handle of a scalpel : a small vein 
was here tied. In the next stage of the operation, the 
stemo-hyoid and stemo-thyroid were divided upon a di- 
rector. Hemorrhage from a small artery and vein so 
inundated the part, that it was found necessary to secure 
them before the operation was proceeded with. After 
the displacement of some cellular structure with a director, 
the innominata, carotid, and subclavian were felt ; com- 
pression of the last mentioned vessel suspended pulsation 
at the wrist and tumor. The first part of the subclavian 
was found not involved in the disease, and, consequently, 
it was decided that this vessel should be tied in preference 
to the innominata, which had been clearly exposed, and 
which, from its direction, and being uninterfered with 
by the clavicle, seemed to offer much less obstacle to the 
passage of the ligature ; this was, at first, attempted with 
an aneurism needle, made of silver, in order that it might 
be bent so as to present a degree of concavity to the 
clavicle, to be determined by the displacement of this 
bone, and the depth of the artery. The eyed part of the 
needle, for about an inch, was made to slide off and on, 
like the canula of a trocar, so that when the extremity 
of the needle was brought around the artery, the eyed 
portion, with the ligature, might be withdrawn. But 
when the handle of the instrument was depressed, the 
upper part slipped from the lower before the latter had 
passed imder the artery. The vessel was subsequently 
secured with Mr. L'Estrange's needle. 
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On the 25th, though positively forbidden, she got out 
of bed, and walked about the room. 

Subsequently at two o'clock p. m. she would not suffer 
the nurse to pass the bed-pan under her, but got out of 
bed ; while in the act of doing so, and rising upon her 
right hand placed upon the bed, considerable hemorrhage 
suddenly set in. 

The patient died on the 27th, twelve days after the 
operation. The artery at the site of the ligature, was 
gaping irregulary for three-fourths of its calibre ; the 
remaining fourth was sound, and retained the ligature."* 

Mr. (yReilhfs case. — " Thomas Du%, aged 39 years, a 
man of robust frame, and 20 years employed as helper in 
a stable, was admitted into Jervis-street Hospital, April 
15, 1836, under the care of Mr. O'Reilly for aneurism 
of the right subclavian artery. He has lived a life of 
continued intemperance, always drinking, but never in- 
capable of attending to his duty. The aneurismal tumor 
was distinctly circumscribed, of a somewhat oval shape, 
and measuring in transverse diameter two inches and a 
half, and in the vertical direction two inches. The pul- 
sation could be distinctly felt in all parts of the tumor, 
and pressure on the subclavian artery not only commanded 
the pulsation of the sac, but even diminished its contents 
to the degree of rendering it flaccid — finally, the bruit de 
soufflet was distinctly audible over all its surface. The 
first time he observed this tumor was in February last, 
and since that time he thinks it has made little progress. 
The symptoms he complained of on admission were, numb- 
ness of his fingers and imeasy sensations in his arm and 
forearm, with occasional cramps since last Christmas. 
For the last eight or nine weeks he has been obliged to 
remain almost constantly in bed, with his arm extended 
from his body, as he suffered considerable pain whenever 

♦ Lancet, 1837. 
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lie walked about for any time, or approached his arm to 
his side ; in bed, however, with his arm extended he is 
quite free from pain. His general health did not seem 
impaired, and his heart and lungs were sound, judging 
from careful physical examination. On the whole he 
appeared to be a favourable subject for the operation 
which was decided on at a consultation held with the 
hospital surgeons : the patient being informed of the nature 
and urgency of his symptoms, expressed his wiUingness 
to submit to any operation which would give him relief. 
Accordingly at two o'clock the following day (September 
16), Mr. O'Reilly proceeded, with the assistance of his 
colleagues, to peif orm the operation. 

Operation, The patient being placed in Heurteloup's 
bed, with his head slightly depressed and turned to the 
left side, so that the light from the sky-light might fall 
into the deep space in which the artery was imbedded, 
Mr. O'Reilly conmienced the operation in the following 
manner, standing by the patient's right side. He first 
drew down the integuments of the lower part of the neck 
over the clavicle with his left hand, and then cut freely 
on the bone, beginning his incision about the centre of 
the clavicular origin of the right stemo-mastoid muscle 
and terminating it over the trachea, opposite the centre 
of the sternal origin of the left stemo-mastoid muscle ; 
this incision was about four inches in length. The next 
incision was made through the integuments along the 
internal margin of the right stemo-mastoid, and termi- 
nating inferiorly in the centre of the preceding incision ; 
in the same line the superficial fascia and platysma were 
divided successively on a director. The sternal origin 
and internal half of the clavicular origin of the right 
stemo-mastoid muscle were divided transversely close to 
the bone, and detached. On introducing the finger, the 
line of the carotid artery could be distinguished, and its 
pulsation felt. The deep fascia was next divided and a 
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little of the internal margins of the stemo-hyoid and 
stemo-thyroid muscles, so as to expose the carotid artery, 
the sheath of which was cautiously opened by pinching a 
small portion of it with a forceps, and dividing the raised 
portion of it horizontally. A blunt silver instrument the 
size of a small scalpel, with a round point was used in 
the subsequent steps of the operation. The carotid artery 
being taken as a guide, the subclavian artery was easily 
exposed lying at the bottom of a very deep cavity. The 
jugular vein was drawn outwards by means of a curved 
spatula, and the pneumogastric nerve inwards by a simi- 
lar instrument. Mr. L'Estrange's needle, armed with 
a three-threaded ligature, was passed round the artery 
from below upwards with facility, and without disturbing 
the artery in its situation. The ligature being tightened 
round the vessel, the edges of the wound were brought 
into contact, and retained so by two strips of adhesive 
plaster : the operation occupied only twenty-five minutes, 
and not more than a teaspoonful of blood was lost. Three 
hours after the operation he felt comfortable and well in 
every respect, and heat and sensation were the same as 
in the opposite arm. 

Subsequently the patient had repeated hemorrhages, 
and died upon the twenty-third day. 

Post-mortem exa/mmation. — The divided extremities of 
the subclavian artery were patulous and separated nearly 
two inches by coagula ; their edges were jagged and irre- 
gular, and there seemed not to have been the slightent 
attempt at the reparative process. The distal end of the 
artery was of the natural size. External to the scalenus 
anticus there was a sudden enlargement of the artery or 
aneurismal swelling, which extended four inches to the 
commencement of the axillary artery. On its upper and 
outer surface were stretched the brachial nerves. About 
an inch from the commencement of the tumor the clavide 
passed over it, and made a depression in it. The arteria 
innominata was healthy and the heart natural : the trachea 
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red externally, and pale internally, was filled with a frothy 
mucus. A small portion of the upper part of the lung 
was hepatized. Bronohitis of the right lung, — left lung 
healthy, — ^no efiFusion into the thorax. A second aneurism 
about an inch in diameter was found on the axillary 
artery in the first stage of its course. The account of 
this case is abridged from the notes of Mr. Banon, one 
of the Siu^eons of the Hospital. 

Mode of performmg the operation — ^The patient should 
be placed in the same position as in that recommended 
for tying the arteria innominata. The first incision should 
commence immediately above the sternum, at the inter- 
nal margin of the stemo-mastoid muscle, and be continued 
horizontaUy outward along the anterior aud upper portion 
of the clavicle for the extent of about three inches : the 
second incision, about two inches long, should descend 
along the internal margin of the same muscle, so as to 
terminate inferiorly in the internal extremity of the pre- 
ceding incision. The flap of integument thus formed is 
to be dissected up, and the lower part of the stemo-mas- 
toid exposed. Behind this muscle a director should be 
now introduced, on which its sternal and part of its clavi- 
cular origin should be divided. In a similar way the 
origin of the stemo-hyoid, and then that of the sterno- 
thyroid, should be cautiously divided. By scraping through 
some areolar tissue we may now get a view of the carotid 
artery, and by passing the finger between this vessel and 
the jugular vein which is situated more externally, the 
subclavian artery may be felt. It is crossed near its 
origin by the pneumogastric and recurrent nerves which 
must be drawn inwards, and the needle is to be carried 
round it from below upwards and inwards, on the inside 
of its vertebral branch. The cardiac filaments of the 
sympathetic nerve should be avoided, and the operator 
should bear in mind the vicinity of the top of the pleura, 
as it may be wounded in performing this operation. 
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Operation of tying the Left Subclavian Artery vn its 
first stage. It has heretofore been generally considered 
impracticable to tie the left subclavian artery in its first 
stage for the following weighty reasons : — ^it extends for 
a very short distance indeed above the first rib, and then 
makes a short turn ; it is moreover, covered in front in 
this situation by the subclavian vein and phrenic nerve. 
Its deep situation, and almost vertical direction, its paral- 
lelism to the carotid artery and pneumogastric nerve, 
and its intimate connexion with the thoracic duct and 
pleura, present a complication of unusual difficulties. 
Velpeau, however seems to have a difierent opinion, for 
after enumerating the differences between the two sub- 
clavian arteries in their first stage, he observes : "It 
is important to note all these differences, as they show us 
that it would be much less dangerous to apply a ligature 
here than on the right side, because being placed at a 
greater distance from the origin of the vessel, the adhesive 
clot would form without difficulty. It would likewise be 
easier in its execution, for the nerves do not cross it as 
on the right, but descend parallel to its direction into the 
chest, and might be readily separated. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted, that almost all these advantages are 
counterbalanced by the greater depth, and almost vertical 
direction of the artery. It must be remembered also 
that the pleura is more intimately related to the first 
stage of the left subclavian than at the right side, a cir- 
cumstance which materially adds to the danger of this 
operation and to the difficulties in isolating the artery." 

The left subclavian artery in its first stage was tied in 
the living individual by Dr. Rodgers of New York. " The 
patient was a man, aged forty-two, who> in consequence 
of lifting a heavy weight, upwards of a month previously, 
suddenly became the subject of aneurism of the left subda- 
vian artery. The operation was performed on the 14th 
of October, 1845. Two incisions were made ; one, three 
inches and a half in length, along the inner border of the 
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stemo-cleido-mastoid muscle, terminating at the sternum, 
and dividing the integuments and platysma-myoid muscle ; 
and the other, two inches and a half in length, extending 
horizontally over the inner extremity of the clavicle, the 
two meeting at a right angle near the trachea. Several 
small veins having been ligated, and the flap thus formed 
dissected up, the sternal portion with half of the clavicular 
of the mastoid muscle was divided upon a grooved direc- 
tor, a procedure which fully brought into view the sterno- 
hyoid and omo-hyoid muscles and the deep-seated jugular 
vein, all covered by the cervical fascia. A part of the 
aneurismal sac was also in sight, overlapping a consi- 
derable portion of the anterior surface of the scalene 
muscle, upon which the operator could distinctly feel the 
phrenic nerve. By digging with the handle of the knife, 
and fingers, the deep cervical fascia was now divided close 
to the inner edge of the scalene muscle, when, after a 
little search, the subclavian artery was easily discovered 
as it passed over the first rib, pressure upon this portion 
readily arresting the pulsation of the tumor. The next 
step of the operation consisted in passing the ligature 
around the vessel without injury to the pleura and tho- 
racic duct, but this proved to be one of extreme difficulty, 
owing to the great narrowness and depth of the wound, 
the latter nearly equaling the length of the forefinger. 
This, however, was at length successfully accomplished 
by means of an aneurismal needle with a moveable point, 
carried from below upwards. The moment the ligature 
was tied aU pulsation in the tumor ceased, and the 
patient, if not entirely comfortable, made no complaint of 
any kind. 

The wound became somewhat erysipelatous after the 
operation, but, on the whole, the patient got on well 
until the 26th of October, when, on changing his position 
in bed, hemorrhage supervened, and continuing to recur at 
various intervals, destroyed him on the fifteenth day. On 
dissection, the wound was found to be filled with clotted 
blood, beneath which the artery had been completely 
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divided by the ligature, which lay loose close by. The 
stump of the subclavian, between the aorta and the point 
of li^tion, was about an inch and a quarter in length, 
and thoroughly impervious to air and liquids, its caliber 
being occupied by a solid and firmly adherent coagulum. 
The distal extremity of the subclavian contained a soft 
imperfect clot, while the vertebral artery which was given 
off immediately at the site of the ligature, was almost 
patulous, and had evidently been the seat of the hemor- 
rhage which caused the patient's death. The aneunranal 
sac, the size of a small orange, was completely blocked up 
with coagula : the thoracic duct was uninjured, but the 
pleura at the bottom of the wound was fownd to be exten- 
swely lacerated, and through the opening thus formed a 
large quamMty of blood had passed mto the left caMy of the 
chest,''* 

Operation of injmg the Subcladcm artery in its second 
sto/ge. This operation is not generally practised in this 
country, both on account of its supposed difficulty and 
the dangerous consequences apprehended. The difficulty 
has, however, been exaggerated. With moderate care 
the scalenus anticus muscle may be divided without injur- 
ing the jugular vein, phrenic nerve, or scapular branches 
of the i^yroid axis ; and, though it be not desirable to 
tie an artery so close to one of its branches, yet there is 
every reason to believe that the absence of coagulum on 
the cardiac side of the ligature, does not necessarily pre- 
clude the possibility of success. Still it must be borne 
in mind, that the top of the pleura lies close to and 
immediately behind the artery in this situation, and may 
be injured by the aneurism needle ; and again, the liga- 
ture in this stage would include the artery close to the 
origin of the superior intercostal and cervicalis profunda. 
The operation was originally suggested by Dupuytren, J 

* Gross' System of Surgery, vol. L p. 909. 
% Le9ons Orales, yoL It. p. 530. 
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and Dr. Auchincloss performed it on the left subclavian 
artery.* 

Operation of tymg the Suhclavia/n oHery m its third 
stage. This operation has been frequently performed 
for aneurism, and wounds of the axiUary artery. Mr. 
Ramsden first tied the artery in the year 1809 : since 
then it has been frequently the subject of successful 
operation. Dr. Post of New York first performed this 
operation with success in 1817, and Mr. Liston afterwards, 
in the year 1820 : finding the artery diseased at the 
commencement of its third stage, Mr. Liston cut across 
the external half of the scalenus anticus muscle and in 
this situation included the artery in a ligature, f In this 
city the operation in the third stage has been performed 
by Professor Colles, Professor Porter, Dr. Hutton, Mr. 
i^lis and others. 

The following method, is reconmiended in order "to 
expose this vessel — ^the patient should be placed lying on 
a table of convenient height, with the shoulders elevated, 
so that the light may fall directly on the parts exposed. 
The first incision should commence at the external margin 
of the stemo-mastoid muscle, immediately above the 
clavicle, and be continued transversely outwards for the 
extent of about three inches. The platysma-myoides 
and fascia may now be divided on a director to the same 
extent. Some operators prefer dividing these three layers 
at once by cutting down on the clavicle after having pre- 
viously pushed the shoulder upwards : such an incision will 
of course be above the clavicle when the shoulder is again 
depressed in order to continue the operation. In many 
cases, however, of large aneurism, these motions of the 
shoulder would be impossible. The lips of the wound 
should now be separated by retractors, and any fibres of 
the trapezius muscle which advance beyond its outer angle, 

* See Edin. Med. and Surg. Jour. vol. 45. 
t Edin. Med. and Surg. Jour. No. 64. 
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ehoiQd be carefully divided on a director. The external 
jugular vein which now presents itself should be drawn to 
the sternal extremity of the wound : if, however, it should 
happen to lie more towards the acromial side, it should 
be drawn outwards : lastly, if it cross the centre of the 
incision, or if there be a second external jugular in this 
situation, it may be necessary to include it in two fine 
ligatures and divide the vessel between them. A plexus 
of veins which usually next presents itself, should be 
separated with the handle of the scalpel, but injured as 
little as possible, as the further steps of the operation 
will be considerably obscured by the blood which these 
vessels throw out. The omo-hyoid muscle may be ob- 
served a little above the clavicle, from which point it 
ascends obliquely upwards and inwards. In a case ope- 
rated on by the late Professor Todd, this muscle lay below 
the clavicle, and it became necessary to draw it up and 
divide it before the artery could be exposed. Connecting 
the margin of this muscle to the adjacent margin of the 
scalenus anticus, a strong fascia will be found, through 
which the operator should cautiously tear with his nail. 
The finger may now be passed behind the outer margin of 
the scalenus anticus muscle, in order to search for the 
subclavian artery. It should be borne in mind that the 
transversalis humeri artery lies nearly in front of the 
subclavian, passing horizontally either belund, or unme- 
diately above the clavicle : the circumstances of its smaller 
size, and its crossing in front of the scalenus anticus mus- 
cle, may assist in distinguishing it. The difficulty of at once 
finding the subclavian has, however, occasionally been 
found greater than would have been expected a priori : the 
artery when exposed frequently contracts and its pulsation 
ceases ; the margin of the scalenus anticus is rendered indis- 
tinct by its connexion with fascia, and the welling of blood, 
the depth of the artery and alteration of the relative posi- 
tion of the part caused by the aneurismal tumor pushing up 
the clavicle, together with an enlargement of one or two 

K 2 
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IjHuphatic glands, present dif&culties, that require the great- 
est presence of mind, judgment, and knowledge of anatomy 
on the part of the surgeon. It has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Hargrave, under these circumstances, as well as 
for the purpose of allowing the artery to be gently relaxed 
after having been secured, to saw through the clavicle.* 
Cruveilheir has also advocated a similar practice. Du- 
puytren recommends that some of the outer fibres of the 
scalenus antious mtisde should be divided if necessary, 
and this may be easUy effected without injuring the phrenic 
nerve. We have seen that Mr. liston was obliged to 
divide the fibres of this muscle. 

The subclavian artery has been tied for aneurism of the 
arteria innominata in conformity with the recommendation 
of Mr. Wardrop. We have seen that the carotid artery 
has also been tied upon the same principle. A few words 
of explanation as to the rationale of this operation, called 
the application of the ^^ distal Ugainji/rey^in&j be useful at the 
present stage of the subject. It will be remembered that 
the Hunterian operation for the cure of aneurism consisted 
in the application of a ligature upon the artery between 
the heart and the aneurismal sac : the object hdd in view 
in this operation was the prevention of the direct flow of 
blood through the main channel into the tumor ; this was 
followed by the coagulation of its contents, and ultimately 
by its entire absorption. The mode of operating for aneu- 
rism, known by the name of the distal ligatv^ef was orig- 
inally suggested by Brasdor, and was recommended by him 
in cases where no branch would intervene between the liga- 
ture and the sac ; and where the surgeon could not well 
tie the artery between the tumor and the heart It was 
supposed that, if no branch originated from the aneurism, 
or from the artery either above or below the aneurism, 
the blood would coagulate in the tumor, and that a cure 

* Hargrare^s Operative Surgery, p. 44, and Dublin Quarterly JovDal 
for Febroary, 1849, p. 58. 
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would be accomplished by the absorption of the coagultun 
and the subsequent contraction and absorption of the sac. 
The principle upon which a cure is expected to f oUow this 
mode of operating is the same as that upon which varicose 
veins of the leg are treated, by making pressure upon 
the superior part of the sa^ena vein : the blood becomes 
obstructed in the vessel, a coa^gulum is formed, and an 
obliteration of the venous channel is accomplished. Mr. 
Wardrop reports the successful termination of the case 
in which he performed the operation already mentioned. 
He was moreover induced frcan various considerations, to 
apply the principle suggested by Brasdor to the cure of 
aneurismal tumors of certain arteries, by applying a liga- 
ture, not upon the artery itself, but v/pon one of the branches 
of the diseased trunk: he imagined that this would be 
sufficient to diminish the momentum of the circulation 
through the aneurism, and so produce a consolidation of 
the tumor and subsequent cure of the disease. In 1827 
he was consulted by a patient, a female, who had an 
aneiirisni of the arteria innominata, the tumor had ad- 
vanced into the neck, and made such pressure upon the 
carotid artery as to prevent the circulation of the blood 
through it. He was of opinion that a ligature placed 
now upon the subclavian artery alone, would effect a 
consolidation of the aneurismal tumor ; accordingly in 
the month of July of that year, he tied this artery in its 
third stage. There was no secondary hemorrhage, the 
operation was unattended by any unfavourable results. 
On the 22nd day the ligature came away and the wound 
healed. The pulsation in the common carotid artery, 
however, returned upon the ninth day. Some months 
after the operation, two newly formed swellings, which 
were engrafted upon the old one, had made their appear- 
ance, and the aneurism continued to enlarge. Symptoms 
of bronchial inflammation made their appearance, diarrhoea 
set in ; general anasarca took place, and she died twenty- 
three months after the performance of the operation. 
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Mr. Wickham, Surgeon to the Winchester Hospital, was 
consulted by a patient, a man aged 55 years, labouring 
under an aneurism of the arteria innominata. On Sep- 
tember 25th, 1839, a ligature was placed on the carotid 
artery immediately above the omo-hyoideus muscle : the 
ligature came away on the fourteenth day after the ope- 
ration. It was determined that the subclavian artery 
should be tied shortly afterwards, but the patient left 
the hospital contrary to advice and remained out for a 
considerable length of time. On his re-admission, how- 
ever, the suhclamcm artery was tied in its third stage ; the 
tumor increased in size, hemorrhage took place, and the 
patient ultimately sank.* 

The subclavian and carotid were both tied in their first 
stage upon the same patient by Dr. Hobart of Cork, in 
the year 1839. The case was supposed to be one of 
aneurism of the arteria innominata, and the patient a 
female of about twenty-five years of age. On a consul- 
tation being held of the principal surgeons in Cork, it 
was unanimously agreed that, in order to give the patient 
a chance, the distal operation should be performed. Ac- 
cordingly, in the presence of a large body of medical 
men, among whom were Sir James Pitcaime and other 
military surgeons, also Drs. Bullen, Murphy, Howe, &c. 
Dr. Hobart made a Y shaped incision, one leg of the Y 
being parallel to each of the vessels, and without much 
difficulty came down on the arteries : the subclavian was 
tied between the innominata and where it gives off its 
first branches, and the carotid about an inch above its 
origin. The patient was then removed to bed. On the 
fourteenth day after the operation, the ligature came 
away from the subclavian artery without any hemorrhage, 
and every thing promised a favourable result, especially as 
the pulsation in the tiunor had quite disappeared. On 
the sixteenth day, the patient, a woman of violent tern- 

♦ Med. Ch. Tranp. vol. 28. 
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per, had a quarrel with the nurse, when she jumped out 
of bed, seized a pillow and some books and threw them 
at her ; while making these exertions, hemorrhage set in 
from the carotid, and the patient died shortly after. On 
a post mortem examination being made, the arteria inno- 
minata was found healthy, and the circulation through it 
had not been stopped, but a pyriform tumor which grew 
from the arch of the aorta to the left of the innominata, 
had overlapped and to a certain extent had pressed upon 
that vessel. It was found that perfect vmon had taken 
place where the ligature had been applied on the subclaviany 
but a small opening was found in the carotid, through 
which the hemorrhage had occurred. The tumor was 
filled with a firm coagulum. The parts were carefully 
removed by Dr. Wherland, and are preserved in the mu- 
seimi of the College Buildings, Warren's place, Cork. 

The hrcmches of the subclavian artery are similar on 
the right and left sides : they are the following : — 

Vertebral Thyroid Axis. 

Internal Mammary. Cervicalis Profunda. 

Superior Intercostal 

The vertebral, internal mammary and thyroid axis come 
off from the artery in its first sto/ge ; the cervicalis pro- 
funda and superior intercostal come off in the second stage. 
The subclavian seldom gives off any branch in ii% third 
stage ; occasionally, however, the posterior scapular arises 
in this situation and pierces the brachial plexus of nerves 
in order to arrive at its destination. Professor Hargrave 
has seen the internal mammary artery arise on the outside 
of the scalenus anticus muscle. 

The Ybbtbbral Abteet is usually the first branch of 
the subclavian, and comes off from the superior and pos- 
terior portion of that vessel : it may be divided into four 
stages. In the first it ascends almost vertically in the 
neck as high as the foramen in the transverse process of 
the sixth cervical vertebra : in the second it passes through 
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the foramina of the transverse processes : in the third it 
passes horizontally inwards, behind the occipito-atlantoid 
articulation ; and in the fourth it passes obliquely up- 
wards, forwards, and inwards, on the side of the medulla 
oblongata. 

In its Jlrst stage, at its origin from the subclayian 
fyrtery, it lies a little to the outside of the carotid, and 
passes upwards and backwards, situated in an angular 
space formed between the scalenus auticus muscle exter- 
nally, and the longus colli internally. In this course it 
lies on the inferior cervical ganglion of the sympathetic 
nerve, and is covered in front by the vertebral vein, and 
by the inferior thyroid artery, which crosses its course, 
and separates it from the common carotid. 

In its second stage it enters the foramen in the transverse 
process of the sixth cervical vertebra, and passes through 
the corresponding foramina of the vertebrse above it. In 
this course it is accompanied by the vertebral vein and by 
a plexus of branches given off from the inferior cervical 
ganglion : it ascends between the anterior and posterior 
intertransverse muscles, and in front of the anterior 
branches of the cervical nerves, along each of which it 
sends a small artery to the spinal marrow ; these small 
branches are called the UUeral spinal aHeries. It also 
gives off some rmAScular hra/nches in its course which anas- 
tomose with the cervicalis superficialis and ascendens 
colli arteries. After the vertebral artery has passed 
through the foramen in the transverse process of the 
second vertebra, it inclines upwards and outwards to 
reach that of the atlas, which extends farther outwards 
than the transverse process of the dentata ; in its course 
from the one process to the other it describes a curve, 
the convexity of which looks downwards, backwards, and 
outwards. 

In its third stage it is horizontal After the artery 
has passed through the transverse process of the atlas 
it is placed at the inner side of the rectus capitis lateralis 
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muscle, which here separates it from the occipital artery 
which lies at the outer side of the muscle : from this point 
the vessel is directed at first backwards and inwards, and 
then winds forwards and inwards to pierce the posterior 
occipito-atlantoid ligament. In this course, its concavity, 
turned forwards, embraces the articulation between the 
atlas and the condyle of the occipital bone : its convexity^ 
turned backwards, may be seen in a triangular space, 
bounded internally or towards the middle line by the 
rectus capitis posticus major muscle, above by the obli- 
quus superior muscle, and below by the obUquus infe- 
rior. Inferiorly it lies in a groove on the upper surface 
of the posterior arch of the atlas, but is here separated 
from the bone by the interposition of the ganglionic dila- 
tation of the tenth or sub-occipital nerve : whilst resting 
on this portion of the atlas, the horizontal curve of the 
artery is situated on a plane superior and posterior to the 
first cervical nerve as it escapes from the spinal canal 
behind the inferior oblique process of the atlas. Supe- 
riorly the vertebral artery is covered by a production of the 
posterior occipito-atlantoid ligament, which converts the 
groove upon the atlas for the artery, into a canaL In this 
stage the artery gives off minute branches which anasto- 
mose with others from the occipital and cervicalis pro- 
funda arteries. 

In its fowrth stage the vertebral artery pierces the dura 
mater beneath the insertion of the first tooth of the liga- 
mentum dentatum, passes upwards and inwards upon the 
front of that structure, which consequently, separates the 
artery from the spinal accessory nerve as it is passing 
upwards and outwards behind the ligament. The artery 
then runs either before, or through the midst of the fibrils 
composing the ninth nerve, applies itself to the side of 
the medulla oblongata, and afterwards, getting in front of 
this body, it joins the vertebral of the opposite side at 
the posterior inferior margin of the pons, and forms the 
hasUar trumk. 
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The branches given off by the vertebral arteries before 
their junction to form the basilar artery, are the following : 

Lateral SpinaL Posterior Meningeal. 

Muscular. Anterior Spinal. 

Anastomotic. Posterior SpinaL 

Inferior Cerebellar. 

The Lateral Spmal oHeries are given off from the 
artery as it is passing through the foramina in the trans- 
verse processes ; they pass in along the spinal nerves to 
the interior of the spinal canal, and are distributed to 
these nerves, to the medidla spinalis and its membranes, 
and to the back part of the bodies of the cervical verte- 
brse : they anastomose with the other spinal arteries in 
the interior of the canaL 

The Muscular oHeries are given off from the vertebral 
in its second and third stages : these supply the deep 
muscles of the neck and anastomose with the cervicalis 
superficialis and ascendens colli arteries. 

The Anastomotic hra/mhes are comparatively large ; they 
come off from the vertebral in its third stage, pass back- 
wards and outwards and anastomose with branches from 
the occipital in its second stage. 

The Posterior meningeal oHery described by Haller and 
Soemmering, arises from the vertebral artery, generaUy 
speaking, in the third stage, passes through the occipital 
foramen, and is distributed to the dura mater linirig the 
inferior occipital fossse, and to the falx cerebelli : there 
may be two of these arteries present. The branch des- 
cribed by Soemmering enters the cranium along with the 
sab-occipital nerve. 

The Anterior spinal artery arises from the vertebral 
near its termination ; sometimes from the inferior artery 
of the cerebellum, or even from the basilar trunk. It 
descends in a tortuous manner, and unites with its fellow 
&om the opposite side at the anterior margin of the foramen 
magnum, at the lower extremity of the medidla oblongata, 
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80 as to form a single trunk larger than either of the 
posterior spinal arteries : this common trunk descends 
tortuously in front of the spinal marrow, below which it 
is prolonged without subdividing, through the centre of 
the Cauda equina, tni it reaches the sacro-coccygeal arti- 
culation, and here it terminates in anastomosing with the 
sacral arteries. In this course it gives off branches which 
anastomose with the lateral spinal branches of the ver- 
tebral, ascendens colli, and cervicaJis profunda arteries 
which pass through the spinal foramina ; and with minnte 
branches given off from the artery of the opposite side : 
this artery sends many branches to the pia mater and 
some very delicate branches to the spinal marrow. It 
may be observed that as the vertebral arteries converge 
superiorly to form the basilar trunk, and the anterior 
spinal arteries converge inferiorly to form a common 
trunk, the four arteries necessarily include a lozenge- 
shaped space in front of the medulla oblongata. 

The Posterior spmal artery inclines downwards and 
inwards to get behind the spinal marrow, and descends 
parallel to its fellow of the opposite side, as far as the 
second lumbar vertebra. In this course it gives off 
branches analogous to those of the anterior spinal, anas- 
tomoses with the lateral spinal branches of the vertebral 
and ascendens colli, which pass through the spinal fora- 
mina, and with the minute branches given off from the 
artery of the opposite side : this artery sends many branches 
to the pia mater, and some delicate capUlary branches to 
the spinal marrow : it is sometimes a branch of the in- 
ferior artery of the cerebellimL 

The Inferior artery of the cerebellum generally comee, 
on one side from the vertebral artery, and on tiie other 
from the basilar trunk : both, however, though rarely, 
may come from the vertebral, or still more rarely, both 
may arise from the basilar. This artery after its origin 
takes a direction outwards, crossing in &ont of the pyra- 
midal body when it arises from the vertebral^ or either 
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above or below the sixth nerve, when it arises from the 
basilar : it then passes backwards between the pneumo- 
gastric and spinal accessory nerves, and arrives at the 
inferior surface of the cerebellum. Its first branches, 
which are very small, are distributed to the superior 
extremity of the spinal marrow, the origins of the eighth 
and ninth nerves, the fourth ventricle, and to the inferior 
surface of the cerebellum ; the terminating branches, which 
are more considerable, creep along the inferior surface of 
each hemisphere to its circumference, where they commu- 
nicate with the superipr artery of the cerebellum. 

The Basilab Abtebt, formed by the union of the two 
vertebral art^ies, proceeds from behind forwards on the 
middle line, between the nerves of the sixth pair, one of 
which lies on each side, having the cuneiform process of 
the occipital bone beneath it, and the pons Varolii or 
great commissure of the cerebellimi above it. In this 
course it gives off the following branches : — 

Transverse. Superior Cerebellar. 

Anterior Cerebellar. Posterior CerebraL 

The Trcmsverse hrcmches are few in number and small : 
they are distributed to the pons, and to the auditory 
nerve. 

The Anterior cerehella/r branch is small, it runs across 
the under surface of the anterior lobes of the cerebellum, 
and across the cms cerebelli, and is distributed chiefly to 
these parts. 

At the anterior margin of the pons the basilar appears 
to terminate by dividing into four branches, two for each 
side, viz., the superior artery of the cerebellum and the 
posterior artery of the cerebrum. 

The Superior oHery of the cerebelhmi arises at the 
anterior margin of the pons, winds round the cms cerebri, 
accompanying the posterior artery of the cerebrum, from 
which it is separated, first by the third nerve, next by the 
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fourtli ; and lastly, by the tentorium. Having reached 
the superior surface of the cerebellum, it divides into a 
great number of branches, some of which pass over the 
tentorium to the inferior surface of the brain ; but the 
greater number pass under the tentorium to the superior 
surface of the cerebellum, where, after minutely subdivid- 
ing, they are distributed to the pia mater, and anastomose 
with the branches of the inferior artery of the cerebellum. 
In this course it supplies the pons Varolii, cms cerebri, 
tubercula quadrigemina, pineal gland, velum interposi- 
tum, choroid plexus, and the valve of Yieussens : one 
branch of it may be observed to enter the internal auditory 
foramen, separating the facial from the auditory nerve. 

The Posterior a/rtery of the cerehrwm is much larger 
than the superior artery of the cerebellum : at its origin 
the third nerve hooks round it. It first proceeds for- 
wards and outwards, then turns backwards and upwards, 
so as to wind round the cms cerebri : finally, it passes 
above the tentorium to arive at the inferior surface of 
the posterior lobe of the cerebrum, to which it sends 
numerous branches which first ramify in the pia mater and 
afterwards penetrate the substance of the brain : imme- 
diately after its origin it gives oflf several smaU twigs, 
some of which pass through the locus perforatus into the 
third ventricle, while others are distributed on the crura 
cerebri, corpora albicantia and tuber cinereum. Where 
it begins to curve backwards it receives the posterior 
communicating branch of the internal carotid ; imme- 
diately afterwards it gives off a choroid brcmchy which 
curves roimd the cms cerebelli, and supplies the choroid 
plexus, velum interpositum and tubercula quadrugemina. 
Lastly, it gives off a small but constant branch that 
supplies the fascia dentata. 

We may now review the arteries which form what is 
called the Circle of Willis : — in front we have the anterior 
communicating artery ; posterior and external to this, 
the anterior arteries of the cerebrum, then the trunks 
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of the internal carotids ; behind these the posterior com- 
municating art«rieB ; next the posterior arteries of the 
cerebrum ; and most posteriorly the anterior termination 
of the basilar arteiy itself : it is in fact more a heptagon 
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than a circle. Within the circle of Willis the following 
parts are embraced, viz. — ^anteriorly the commissure of 
the optic nerves, and lamina cinerea ; behind this the 
tuber cineremn and base of the infundibnlum, then the 
corpora mammillaria, middle locus perforatus, and gene- 
rally, though situated above the area of the circle, some 
of the filaments of the origin of the third pair of nerves. 

It may be remarked that where the vertebral artery 
ascends through vertebrse which have but little motion 
between each other, it is not tortuous ; but in the 
superior part of the neck it makes a double curve, — first 
between the axis and atlas, and then between the atlas 
and occipital bone, in order as it were to escape injiuy ; 
for in this manner, in passing from one of these bones to 
the other, it traverses twice the length of their vertical 
distance from each other ; so that, as Mr. Mayo observes, 
the artery is only unbent, not stretched, in the more 
extensive motions of these bones. The vertebral artery 
has been known to be torn in fractures through the base 
of the skidL 

The next branches of the subclavian artery are the in- 
ternal mammary and thyroid axis, both of which arise 
opposite the internal margin of the scalenus anticus mus- 
cle, the former from the lower, and the latter from the 
upper and anterior surface of the artery. 

The IinxRNAL Mammabt Abtery. — ^In order to expose 
the trunk of this artery it is only necessary to cut through 
and remove the costal cartilages and intercostal muscles 
which cover it, and to saw through the clavicle or dis- 
articulate it from the sternum : it is then easy to follow 
its external and terminating branches, and the internal 
may be examined after opening the thorax. 

This vessel arises from the subclavian opposite to the 
origin of the thyroid axis, and therefore close to the in- 
ternal margin of the scalenus anticus muscle. It descends 
obliquely forwards and inwards, lying near the inner 
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margin of the scalenus anticus muscle, covered by the 
vena innominata and stemo-cleido-mastoid muscle, and 
nearly parallel to the phrenic nerve which, in the first 
instance, lies close to its outer side. It then descends 
into the thorax between the pleura and costal cartilages, 
being separated from the latter by the phrenic nerve 
crossing in front of it from without inwards. Lower 
down the internal mammary artery descends between the 
triangularis stemi muscle, which separates it from the 
pleura, and the costal cartilages and internal intercostal 
muscles which lie in front of it. Having arrived at the 
cartilage of the seventh rib it terminates by dividing into 
an internal and external branch. In this course it is 
about a finger's breadth distant from the sternum. From 
its origin to the cartilage of the third rib, it is inclined 
inwards, but in the rest of its course its direction is out- 
wards. Its branches are classed into the following : — 

Internal. External, 

Thymic. Anterior Intercostal, 

Glandular. 

Mnscular. Termmatmg. 

Mediastinal Musculo-phrenio, 

Comes Nervi Phrenici. Abdominal 

The Internal hra/nches are distributed, as their names 
imply, to the thymus gland, to the adjacent lymphatic 
glands, to the stemo-hyoid and stemo-thyroid muscles, 
and to the areolar tissue of the anterior mediastinum and 
pericardium. The am>terior medmstmal aHery, is occa- 
sionally a direct branch from the arch of the aorta. A 
remarkable and constant internal branch, termed the comes 
nervi phrenici, accompanies the phrenic nerve in a tortu- 
ous manner, giving branches as it descends to the thymus 
gland and mediastinum, to the pericardium, pulmonary 
veins and internal surface of the lung ; after which its 
terminating branches are lost in supplying the diaphragm 

L 
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and in anastomosing with the subphrenic branches of the 
abdominal aorta. 

The External hrcmches, called also the omterior mtef- 
costcdy correspond to the intercostal spaces, each of which 
receives one, or, in some cases, two arteries : they will be 
found larger and longer as we examine them, from above 
downwards. When there is one for each space, it pro- 
ceeds along the inferior margin of the corresponding rib ; 
if there be two, one passes through the upper and the other 
through the lower part of the intercostal space. In all 
cases they supply the intercostal muscles, and communi- 
cate with the terminating branches of the superior intei^ 
costal artery and with the proper intercostal arteries from 
the thoracic aorta : some of them pierce these muscles, and 
supply the pectoral muscles, the mammary gland, and the 
integuments. 

The Termmatmg hrcmches are two in number; viz., an 
external and internal. The external or mv^culo-phrenic 
branch descends obliquely outwards, behind the inferior 
costal cartilages, and having passed through the dia- 
phragm, into which it sends some branches, it terminates 
in supplying the transverse and oblique muscles of the ab- 
domen, and in communicating with the circimiflexae ilii, 
lumbar, and inferior intercostal arteries. The mtemal 
terminating branch, called also the ahdommal branch, 
communicates with that of the opposite side at the ensi- 
form cartilage of the sternum, and then descends between 
the posterior surface of the rectus muscle and its sheath. 
After sending some branches to this muscle, and others 
that pierce its sheath to arrive at the broad muscles of 
the abdomen, it divides near the umbilicus into several 
branches which anastomose with the epigastric artery. 
This anastomosis was at one time supposed to be the 
cause of the sympathy between the mammary gland and 
^he uterus. 

The Thteoid Axis. — This short trunk arises from the 
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BubcldTiaiL artery, close to die iatani&l margin of the 
BcalenuH BJiticuB muscle, and opposite to the origin of the 
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internal mammary artery. Immediately after its origin 
it divides into th^ f oUo^ branches :- 

Inferior Thyroid. Posterior Scapular, or 

Supra Scapular, or Trans- Transversalis Colli 
versalis Humeri 

The Inferior tJvyroid (vrtery first ascends a little, and 
then turns inwards behind the internal jugular vein, 
pneumogastric nerve, and carotid artery ; towards all of 
which parts it presents a slight concavity ; its convexity 
being turned backwards towards the vertebral artery, 
which it consequently separates from the carotid. The 
trunk of the sympathetic nerve usually descends on the 
front of this vessel, forming on ,the right side a small 
ganglion, ihe middle cervical, which lies on the anterior 
surface of the artery ; in other, but rare cases, the sym- 
pathetic nerve descends behind it. As the inferior thyroid 
artery approaches the thyroid gland, it forms another 
slight curve, the concavity of which looks backwards and 
corresponds to the recurrent nerve, which a little farther 
on passes between its terminating branches, particularly 
on the right side : on the left side we find that, in addi- 
tion to the preceding relations, the inferior thyroid artery 
lies on the oesophagus, and is intimately connected with 
the thoracic duct, which usually lies behind it in the 
first instance, and then makes an arch to terminate in 
the left subclavian vein in front of the artery. The 
branches of the inferior thyroid artery are classed into 
the inferior, superior and terminating. The Inferiw 
hrcmchea are variable in number ; they descend into the 
chest, supply the oesophagus, longus colli muscle, bronchial 
tubes and glands, and anastomose with the superior inter- 
costal and bronchial arteries. The Superior bra/nches are 
distributed to the longus colli and anterior scalenus mus- 
cles : one of these is constaiit, and, though usually small, 
is sometimes of considerable size ; it is termed the cucefi- 
dens colli ; it ascends on the front of the scalenus anticus 
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muscle, parallel and internal to the phrenic nerve. Its 
branches are distributed to the muscles on the front of 
the vertebral column ; some of them inosculate with 
descending branches of the occipital artery, and others 
penetrate the lateral foramina of the spine to communi- 
cate with branches of the vertebral. The ascendens coUi 
often comes off directly from the thyroid axis, and is 
frequently so described. The Termmaimg hrcmches of 
the inferior thyroid artery enter into the inferior and 
posterior portion of the thyroid gland,, anastomose with 
the terminating brandies of the superior thyroid, and 
are lost in the substance of the gland. 

The operation of tying one or more of the thyroid 
arteries has been performed with a view to diminish the 
size of a bronchocele, or previously to extirpation of the 
thyroid gland. The inferior thyroid artery may be ex- 
posed by laying bare the sheath of the carotid artery in 
the manner already recommended, and drawing it to the 
external side : when this has been done, the inferior 
thyroid artery may be discovered crossing inwards, oppo- 
site, in most cases, to the fifth cervical vertebra ; and 
care will be necessary to avoid the recurrent and sympa- 
thetic nerves on both sides, and the thoracic duct on the 
left side. 

The inferior thyroid artery of the left side is particu- 
larly engaged in performing the operation of oesopha- 
gotomy. 

The Sfwprorscaipula/r^ or i/rimsversaMs h/u/meri a/rtery, runs 
horizontally outwards, in front of the anterior scalenus 
musde, the phr^c nerve, the brachial plexus, and the 
posterior scalenus muscle, being covered anteriorly by 
the clavicle and the stemo-mastoid and trapezius muscles. 
In this course it gives off a thoracic and acromial hroflnch; 
and then passes over the ligament of the notch in the 
superior margin of the scapida, placed between the 
origin of the omo-hyoid muscle and the apex of the 
conoid ligament : from this it dips into the supra-spinata 
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fossa, where it terminates by dividing into the supra- 
gpinata and infra-spinata arteries. The nerve corres- 
ponding to the supra-scapular artery usually passes 
under the ligament of the notch. Sometimes, however, 
though rarely, we find their position reversed, the artery 
passing beneath and the nerve above the ligament, or 
both may go together beneath it. The ihoradc brcmch 
is small ; it descends through the substance of the sub- 
clavian muscle, to communicate with the thoracic branches 
of the axillary artery. The acrondal bromch is consider- 
able ; it usually arises from the supra-scapular, as it is 
passing intq the supra-spinata fossa, but may arise from 
it in any part of its course ; it supplies the trapezius and 
supra-spinatus muscles, and the periosteum and integu- 
ments covering the acromion process. The supra^spvuoita 
artery is entirely lost in the muscle of the same name. 
The mfra-spmata a/rtery descends in front of the spine of 
the scapula and beneath the spino-glenoid ligament of 
Sir A. Cooper : having arrived in the infra-spinata fossa, 
it gives off several branches to the muscles of this region, 
and then forms a curve to anastomose with the posterior 
branch of the sub-scapular artery: it also sends a delicate 
branch along the axillary margin of the scapida, towards 
its inferior angle, where it anastomoses with the posterior 
scapular artery. 

The Posterior sca/pula/Ty or trcmsversaUs colli a/rtery^ 
larger than the supra-scapular, passes horizontally out- 
wards in front of the anterior scalenus muscle and phrenic 
nerve ; afterwards, in front of the upper part of the 
brachial plexus and posterior scalenus muscle, in order 
to arrive at the superior angle of the scapula. In this 
course it is covered by the stemo-mastoid and trapezius 
muscles : under cover of this last muscle it gives off the 
cervicalis superficialis, which ascends on the side and back 
of the neck, supplies the splenius and trapezius muscles, 
the integuments and lymphatic glands, and anastomosee 
with the descending cervical branches of the occipital 
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artery. Haying arrived at the superior angle of the 
scapula, the posterior scapular artery gets under cover 
of the levator anguli scapulse muscle, to which it sends a 
few small vessels, and divides into two branches of nearly 
equal size ; one of which, the posterior scapular hram^h, 
properly so called, descends along the vertebral margin 
of the scapida, covered by the rhomboid muscles and 
levator anguli scapulse, to each of which, and to the 
serrati and latissimus dorsi it sends a supply of blood. 
The other bra/nch descends more internally, being covered 
by the scapula, and suppHes the subscapular and serra- 
tus major anticus muscles. We will occasionally find 
the posterior scapular branch of this artery arising from 
the subclavian artery at the commencement of its third 
stage, passing through the brachial plexus of nerves, and 
thus arriving at its destination : in this case the cervi- 
calis superficiaHs will form a distinct branch of the thy- 
roid axis. 

In the second part of its course, while imder cover of 
the scalenus anticus muscle, the subclavian artery gives off 
the cervicalis profunda and superior intercostal arteries, 
which frequently arise from it by a conuuon trunk. 

The Cebvigalis Pbofunda Abteby is a small but con- 
stant branch which passes backwards through the brachial 
plexus, and between the transverse process of the seventh 
cervical vertebra and the first rib :* it is situated under- 
neath the last cervical nerve, and separates this nerve 
from the neck of the first rib. It then ascends on the 
back of the neck, in the groove between the spinous and 
transverse process of the cervical vertebrae, lying on the 
spino-transverse muscle and covered by the great com- 
plexus. It supplies the deep-seated muscles on the back 
of the neck, and anastomoses with the vertebral and 
descending cervical of the occipital arteries. 

* When there is a cervical rib, it passes between this rib and the 
first dorsaL 
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The SiTPERiOB INTERCOSTAL ARTERY inclines a utile 
backwards, arches over the top of the lung and pleura and 
descends into the thorax, having behind it the neck of 
the first rib, and the first dorsal nerve, as the latter 
ascends from the thorax. In front it is covered by the 
pleura, and on the inside it is separated from the margin 
of the longus colli muscle by the first thoracic ganglion 
of the sympathetic nerve. These parts will therefore lie 
in the following order, commencing at the bodies of tke 
vertebrae and passing outwards, — ^first, the longus colli 
muscle ; secondly, the first thoracic ganglion of the sym- 
pathetic ; thirdly, the superior intercostal artery, and 
fourthly, the first dorsal nerve as it passes obliquely 
across the neck of the first rib to unite with the hat 
cervicaL The artery then, in many, if not in most cases, 
goes out of the thorax, passing between the first and 
second ribs, and re-enters between the second and third. 
This artery gives off the intercostals of the first and 
second, and sometimes of the third, or more intercostal 
spaces ; these anastomose with branches of the anterior 
intercostals from the internal mammary artery : a small 
descending branch communicates with the first aortic 
intercostal. 

The superior intercostal artery is always small, and 
sometimes deficient. 

AXILLA. 

This region has the form of a three-sided pyramid. 
The apex is truncated and directed upwards and inwards, 
and is bounded posteriorly by the superior margin of the 
scapula ; anteriorly by the clavicle, and intemjJly by the 
first rib : through this truncated apex the r^on of the 
the axiUa commimicates freely with the supra-claviciilar 
region of the neck. The hose, directed downwards and 
outwards, presents the excavation termed the arm-pit : 
by abducting the arm, the concavity of the surface may 
be diminished, but certainly cannot be rendered convex, 
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as some writers represent. The cmterior wall is formed by 
the greater and lesser pectoral muscles ; the postero-eocUr' 
ncd toaU by the sub-scapular, the teres major and latissi- 
mus dorsi muscles ; and the mtemdl waU, which is convex 
externally, is formed by the ribs, intercostal muscles, and 
serratus major anticus. The anterior and posterior walls 
are united by a strong fascia, which contributes to form 
the base of this cavity, and may be exposed by raising the 
integuments : externally this fascia is continuous with the 
aponeurosis covering the inside of the arm ; and internally 
it is lost on the muscles of the thorax. We usually find the 
fascia at the base of this region strengthened by firm nar- 
row tendinous bands passing from the anterior to the pos- 
terior fold of the axilla ; and occasionally there may be ob- 
served muscular bands taking the same direction ; several 
authors have described them, particularly Mr. Lucas, in his 
paper on the " Anomalies of the muscular system.'** The 
student may now abduct the arm, and remove these struc- 
tures, in order to examine the contents of the axilla. The 
muscles and the great axillary vessels and nerves descend 
externally along the humerus, the vein being most super- 
ficial : a large artery, the thoradca longOy may be felt de- 
scending behind the lower margin of the pectoralis major : 
and another, the vnferior or sub-scapula/r, along the lower 
margin of the sub-scapularis muscle. When the arm is 
very much abducted, this last-mentioned artery has its 
direction altered so as to make it nearly parallel with the 
axillary artery, for which it may possibly be mistaken. 
From this accoimt it is evident that, if we proceed to 
extirpate diseased glands from the axilla, we should cut 
towards the thorax ; as, in every other direction, we 
encounter important vessels. 

The Lymphatic gkmds found in the axilla are classed 
into two sets ; a superficial set, which are found along 
the inferior margins of the axillary folds ; and a deeper 
set, which accompany the great vessels. In the advanced 

* Lancet, September 22iid, 1838. 
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stages of cancer, we find these glands enlarged and hard- 
ened, as also those along the outer edge of the stemmn, 
and above the clavicle. 

After having raised the integaments from off the ante- 
rior wall of this region, we will observe some scattered 
fibres of the origin of the platysma myoides together 
with the supra^clavicular branches of the cervical plexos 
of nerves situated imdemeath. Having cleanly re- 
moved these parts, the great pectoral muscle becomes 
exposed : it has three sets of origins,— one from the 
clavicle, the second from the sternum, and the third 
from the ribs ; these are separated by areolar intervals. 
It is into that interval which separates the clavicular from 
the sternal origin, that some of the continental surgeons 
propose to make their incision, in order to come down on 
the axillary artery in its first stage. The outer edge of 
this muscle is separated from the deltoid by another 
areolar interval, triangular in form, called the deltoidal 
groove^ the base of which is situated superiorly at the 
clavicle, the apex inf eriorly at the insertion of the pec- 
toralis major and deltoid muscles : this space contains 
the cephalic vein and the thoracico-humeraria artery. 
More externally, but not forming a part of the anterior 
wall of the axilla, we observe a rounded prominence cor- 
responding to the head of the humerus, and covered by 
the anterior or clavicular division of the deltoid muscle. 
A little internal to this, and also covered by the deltoid 
muscle, may be felt the coracoid process, between which 
and the head of the humerus, Lis&anc proposed to sink the 
knife, for the purpose of amputating at the shoulder-joint 

On raising the pectoralis major, we bring into view the 
cmterior thoracic nerve, and the thoracica longa arteiy 
which was concealed by the lower border of the musde ,* 
also the pectoralis minor, which becomes narrow as it 
passes upwards and outwards, to be inserted under cover 
of the deltoid muscle into the coracoid process of the sca- 
pxda. We may observe that the cephalic vein ascends in 
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front of this muscle, and the axillary vein behind it, and 
that the former empties itself into the latter opposite to its 
superior margin. Corresponding to the upper edge of this 
muscle we also find the acromial axis or artery, which sepa- 
rates it from the subclavian muscle and coato-^ioracoid 
ligwment or ligcm^niAjm, hicome. This ligament arises by 
rather a narrow origin or com/u, from the cartilage of the 
first rib, and passing outwards becomes attached by a 
second coniu to the coracoid process : its upper margin is 
attached to the clavicle, and the inferior, which is lunated, 
looks downwards and inwards : in front it is covered by 
the great pectoral muscle, and posteriorly it lies on the 
subclavius muscle, behind which it sends a delicate pro- 
duction : from its inferior or concave margin an expansion 
more or less strong descends over the vessels, and covers 
the anterior surface of the pectoralis minor muscle. We 
may now detach the origin of this latter muscle from the 
thorax, and we will observe, on reflecting it outwards, a 
small slender nerve, the middle thoracic, entering its pos- 
terior surface. The contents of the axilla are now brought 
fully into view. Externally we observe descending along 
the humerus, the biceps and coraco-brachialis muscles ; 
more internally the axillary artery, with its accompanying 
vein and the brachial plexus of nerves. Two nerves cross 
the axilla, from within outwards, to reach the arm ; these 
are sometimes called the nerves of Wrisherg ; they are 
branches of the second and third intercostal nerves, and 
pass from them through the corresponding intercostal 
spaces : the superior is the larger. Lastly, far back, 
and on the inner waU of the axilla, we observe a long 
thoracic nerve, descending behind the axillary vessels, on 
the axillary or external surface of the serratus major 
anticus muscle : this is the posterior thoracic or external 
respiratory nerve of BelL These parts, in addition to the 
lymphatic glands already noticed, and a considerable quan- 
Idiy of areolar tissue, together with numerous branches of 
arteries, veins, and nerves, form the contents of the axilla. 
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THE AXILLART ASTEBT. 

This vessel commences at the lower margin of the first 
rib, and proceeds obliquely, downwards, backwards, and 
outwards, to terminate opposite the lower margin of the 
tendons of the teres major and latissimus dorsi muscles. 
In this course it is situated deeper above than below ; 
and forms, when the elbow is brought to the side, a slight 
curvature, the convexity of which is turned outwards. 
It is usually described as having three stages : in the first, 
it is above the pectoralis minor ; in the second, behind 
it ; and the third, below it. 

Fi/rsi stage of the Axillary artery. — Anteriorly it ib 
covered by the integuments, the platysma, supra-clavicu- 
lar branches of the cervical plexus, the upper portion of 
the pectoralis major, and inmiediately under cover of this 
muscle, by some areolar tissue, together with the expan- 
sion of fascia given off from the Iigamentum bicome ; and 
close to the clavicle by the ligament itself, and a small 
portion of the inferior margin of the subclavius muscle : 
we find also anterior to the artery and vein the anterior 
thoracic nerve, small branches of which curve underneath 
the vessel and unite with the middle thoracic nerve which 
descends behind it, thus forming a nervous loop around 
the artery. Posteriorly it rests against the external 
layer of the first intercostal muscles, and corresponds, 
with the interposition of some areolar tissue, to the origin 
which the serratus magnus takes from the second rib. 
ExtemaUy it is related to the brachial plexus of nerves ; 
these nerves lie also upon a plane somewhat above the 
level of the artery : the trunk formed by the union of the 
eighth cervical and first dorsal nerves Hes nearer to the 
artery, and upon a plane superior, external, and posterior 
to this vessel. Internally, it is in close relation to the 
axillary vein, which, when distended with blood, over- 
laps the inner portion of the artery, and gets more in 
front of it as it descends. In this situation the vein 
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corresponds to the two first ribs and to the upper 
part of the serratns magnns. Thus in the first stage 
the artery lies between the brachial plexus on the outside, 
and the axillary vein upon the inside. 

Second stage of the AxiUary a/rtery. — Anteriorly, in 
addition to the integuments and pectoralis major, it is 
covered more immediately by the pectoralis minor muscle, 
and about the middle of this stage by a portion of the 
superior tnmks of the brachial plexus of nerves, in which 
situation the plexus forms a complete sheath aroimd the 
artery. Posteriorly it corresponds to a quantity of areolar 
tissue lying between the artery and sub-scapularis muscle. 
ExtemdUy it is related to the upper part of the insertion 
of the sub-scapularis tendon into the lesser tuberosity of 
the humerus, and partly to the brachial plexus. Inter- 
nally we find the axillary vein and some areolar tissue 
separating it from the serratus magnus. 

Third stage of the AxiUa/ry artery. Anteriorly, besides 
by the integuments and pectoralis major muscle, it is 
covered by the imion of the two roots of the median 
nerve, and for a very short distance by the nerve itself, 
which however inclines towards the outer side of the 
artery ; at the lower part of this stage the artery is over- 
lapped by the belly of the coraco-brachialis muscle. Pos- 
teriorly, it rests against part of the tendon of the sub- 
scapularis muscle, and below this on the teres major and 
latissimus dorsi muscles, where it looes the name of 
axillary artery. Externally it is related to the lower 
part of the insertion of the sub-scapular tendon, to the 
external head of the median nerve, and to the external 
cutaneous nerve. Internally it corresponds to the internal 
head of the median, to the internal cutaneous and ulnar 
nerves, and to its own vein with the interposition of these 
nerves. 

With regard to the relations between the axillary artery 
in its three stages, and the brachial plexus of nerves, we 
may repeat that in the first stage the brachial plexus is 
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above and external to the artery ; in about the middle of 
the second stage the termination or apex of the plexus 
forms a complete sheath around it ; and in the third 
stage it has the branches of the plexus arrranged around 
it in the following order; viz., in front, and crossing 
slightly to its outside is the median nerve, and one or 
two slips uniting its roots ; on the outside are the exter- 
nal cutaneous nerve and external head of the median; 
on the inside, the internal head of the median, and the 
internal cutaneous nerve lying on the ulnar ; and pos- 
teriorly the musculo-spiral and circimiflex nerves. 

LIGATURE OF THE AXILLARY ARTERY. 

This artery may be tied in its first and third stages ; in 
the second stage, however, the operation must necessarily 
be attended with considerable difficulty, in consequence of 
its great depth from the surface and its close relation to 
the brachial plexus of nerves. 

Operation of tying the Axillary a/rtery m its first stage. 
The operation is extremely difficult, from the depth of 
the artery, and the difficidty of distinguishing it from 
the adjacent nerves of the brachial plexus, and on 
account of the situation of the axillary vein and the 
probable occurrence of troublesome venous hemorrhage : 
for these reasons the ligature of the subclavian, in its 
third stage, is generally preferred for the cure of axillary 
aneurism. The following mode of operating is essentially 
the same as that recommended by Mr. Hodgson. The 
patient should be seated in a reclining chair, or laid on a 
table, so as to let the light f aJl on the site of the opera- 
tion. The arm being abducted, a semilunar incision 
should be next made, commencing within an inch of the 
sternal end of the clavicle, and stopping short exter- 
nally at the edge of the deltoid muscle, in order to avoid 
injuring the cephalic vein. This incision will have its 
convexity turned downwards, and will divide the integu- 
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ments and platysma myoides. The fibres of the great 
pectoral muscle should then be divided in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent. On retracting the lips of 
the wound, the pectoralis minor muscle will be seen 
crossing it inferiorly. This muscle may now be relaxed, 
by bringing the arm nearer to the side, and should then 
be depressed with a blunt instrument, so as to give more 
room to the operator. By cautiously scraping through 
the areolar membrane, the acromial artery will be f oimd 
projecting oyer the edge of the muscle, and will assist in 
guiding us to the axillary artery : the costo-coraooid liga- 
ment may be divided, if necessary, on a director. We 
should remember that the anterior thoracic nerve is in 
front of the artery ; the brachial plexus above and to the 
outside of it ; and the vein, which often swells suddenly 
out in front of the artery during expiration, is on a plane 
anterior and internal to it. Having found the artery, 
the needle must be passed round it, from within out- 
wards, in order to avoid injuring the vein, which should 
be drawn inwards with a blunt hook or a curved spa^ 
tula. Before tightening the ligature, we should ascer- 
tain that compression of the included part restrains the 
pulsation of the aneurismal tumor. 

Momec recommends the following method: — "The 
patient should lie with the shoulder rather elevated, so 
that the artery may be a little separated from the vein ; to 
attain this end the elbow must be four or five inches apart 
from the body : the surgeon then makes an incision two or 
three inches long, its external extremity commencing upon 
the internal part of the deltoid muscle, and prolonged more 
or less towards the internal extremity of the clavicle ; it 
should be parallel with the anterior edge of that bone, 
and about eight lines below it. In giving this direction 
to the incision, an advantage arises in being able to arrive 
directly upon the vessels and nerves from before back- 
wards, so that the artery can be more easily insulated ; 
on the contrary, when the incision is parallel with the 
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layer of cellular tissue separating the clavicular from the 
sternal portion of the great pectoral, it is true its fibres 
are not divided, but the wovmd does not correspond with 
the direction of the artery." The remaining steps of the 
operation consist in the transverse division of the fibres 
of the greater pectoral and in the tying of the artery. 
Manec's method is nearly similar to that recommended 
by Mr. Hodgson. 

To these methods it has been objected, by some of the 
continental surgeons, that the pectoralis major muscle is 
divided transversely to a considerable extent, and the 
shoulder thereby considerably weakened ; they, therefore, 
prefer an incision in the course of its fibres, and separat- 
ing its clavicular from its sternal portion. The objection 
to the transverse division of the fibres of the great pec- 
toral is more fanciful than real, whilst there is a decided 
objection to the plan of coming down upon the artery by 
cutting between the clavicular and sternal origins of the 
pectoralis major muscle, — viz. that this incision will 
conduct us more directly upon the vein than upon the 
artery. 

The operation of tying the Aodlla/ry artery vn its second 
stage has been recommended by Belpech : he divides the 
pectoralis minor muscle and thus secures the artery in 
this stage. He has in this way twice taken up the 
artery successfully for hemorrhage after amputation.''^ 

Operation of tying the AxiUa/ry a/rtery m its third stage. 
The artery may be reached either by cutting through the 
anterior wall of the axilla, or through its base. If we 
prefer the former plan, we make our incision about three 
inches long, over the areolar interval between the deltoid 
and great pectoral muscles, taking care not to injure the 
cephalic vein. After scraping through some areolar tissue, 
the pectoralis minor muscle is exposed ; and beneath it 
(i. e. nearer to the base of the axilla) we can feel the 

* Chirnrg. Cliniqne, vol. L 
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common cord formed by the vessels and nerves. The 
distended vein is then drawn inwards, and the artery 
which lies between the roots of the median nerve must 
be insulated carefully and tied. 

The operation thorough the base of the axilla may be 
thus performed : — the patient being placed on a table, 
and the arm abducted and supinated, an incision about 
two inches and a half in length should be cautiously made 
through the integuments and fascia of the axilla, in the 
direction of the head of the humerus. The coraco-bra- 
chialis muscle will then form a good guide to the artery : 
by carefully scraping through the areolar tissue, the 
axillary vein wiU be exposed : the median nerve wiU 
also present itself, and may be drawn outwards while the 
vein is pressed inwards, and the aneurism needle carried 
cautiously roimd the artery from within outwards. 

The axillary artery has been torn both by the attempts 
made to reduce a luxation of the humerus, and by the 
head of the bone itself in the very act of being dislocated 
into the axilla : these occurrences are exceedingly rare : 
M. Floubert of Rouen, relates a case of the former, and 
the following very interesting example of the latter is 
related by Mr. Adams, one of the Surgeons to the Eich- 
mond Hospital, in the 35th number of Todd^s Cyclopsedia 
of Anatomy and Phjrsiology. The laceration of the 
axillary artery was recognized a few minutes after dis- 
location had occurred, and before any effort whatever had 
been made to restore the humerus to its place. 

Case of Buptv/re of the axilla/ry artery, canned by luxation 
of the head of the Jvu/merus into the axilla. — John Smith, 
aged 50, was thrown down by a runaway horse one morn- 
ing during the summer of 1833 ; in about ten minutes 
after this occurred he was brought to Jervis-street Hos- 
pital, when the writer, at that time one of the Surgeons 
of the Institution, was prescribing for the extern patients. 
The man was in a cold perspiration, pallid, and appa- 
rently on the verge of syncope. The writer immediately 
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observed that the patient had a dislocation of his left 
humerus into the axilla, and proceeding to point out, as 
was his custom, to the clinical class, the diagnostic marks 
of the luxation, he noticed that the cavity of the axilla 
was filled up to a remarkable degree. This sudden filling 
up of the axilla he immediately concluded, could be 
attributed to no other source than to the laceration of a 
large artery. He quickly sought for the pulse in the 
radial and brachial artery of the dislocated limb, but no 
pulse could be felt in any artery below the site of the 
left subclavian, while the pulse, though feeble, could be 
readily felt at the heart, and in every external artery of 
the system, except in those of the dislocated arm. The 
writer then observed to the clinical class, that in this case 
there were two lesions to be noticed, namely, a dislocation 
into the axilla, the features of which were very well 
marked, complicated with a rupty/re of the axilla/ry a/rtery ; 
in a word, besides the dislocation there was a dififiised 
aneurism : the latter was unattended by any pulsation, so 
that he conjectured the artery was completely torn across. 
He did not long deliberate as to what course was the best 
to pursue under existing circimistances, because he felt 
sure that, so far as the torn artery was concerned, if the 
head of the humerus was once restored to its place, this 
vessel would be in at least as favourable a condition as 
it then was ; and secondly, that the state of prostration 
and debility the patient was in at that moment, offered 
an opportunity which, if once lost, might not again be 
afforded, of reducing easily the dislocation. Taking the 
patient, therefore, unawares, the writer placed his knee 
in the axilla of the dislocated arm, and then slight exten- 
sion having been made over this fulcrum, the bone, at 
the first trial, returned into the glenoid cavity. The 
patient was placed in bed in the Hospital, under the care 
of the late Mr. Wallace, whose day it was for admitting 
accidents. There was much more superficial ecchymoais 
about the axillary and subclavian regions, and along the 
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inside of the left arm, than is usually observed after a 
simple dislocation of the head of the humerus. The deep 
axillary swelling remained stationary for some days, but 
no pulsation could be discovered either in it or in the 
arteries of the limb. A feeble and frequent pulse could 
be felt in the left subclavian, and in all the other arteries, 
as well as in the heart. After the space of ten days, Mr. 
Wallace's month of attendance having expired, the case 
came under the care of Mr. O'Reilly, who having been 
satisfied that a difiused aneurism existed, and was on the 
increase, performed the operation, at which the writer was 
present, of tying the subclavian artery in the third stage of 
its coiirse. The patient recovered and was discharged from 
the hospital about two months afterwards ; he lost the 
last two fingers by gangrene, but whether from an attack 
of erysipelas, which succeeded the operation, or from the 
effects of the ligature of the main artery of the limb, is 
not clearly known. The man lived for many years after- 
wards in the immediate vicinity of the Biclmiond Hos- 
pital 

The axillary artery gives off the following branches : — 

Acromial, or Thoracica- Thoracica Inferior. 

Acromialis. Infra, or Sub-scapular. 

Thoracica Suprema. Posterior Circumflex. 

Thoracica Alaris. Anterior Circumflex. 

The Acromial or Thoracica acromialis artery arises from 
the axillary in its first stage ; it is a short thick axis ; it 
arises a little below the clavicle and passes forwards above 
the edge of the pectoralis minor muscle, which it sepa- 
rates from the subclavius muscle and ligamentum bicome. 
It then advances towards the interval between the deltoid 
and pectoralis major muscles, and after sending some 
branches to the serratus magnus, pectoral and subclavius 
muscles, it terminates by dividing into a superior and in- 
ferior branch. The sy^rior brcmch passes horizontally 
outwards beneath the deltoid muscle, and is lost in sup- 
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plying the latter and the snpra-spmatua muade, tai 
the scapulo-humenil and acromio-cl&vicular articulatuniB. 
The inferior bromcA, or thfyradca-h/umeraria, tnmB cpi- 
rallj round the cephalic veiit, and deeoeiids with it in the 
areolar interval betweeu the deltoid and great pectwal 
muscles, and is distributed to these muscles and to the 
integuments. The acromial artery anastomoses with the 
supra-Hoapular and posterior circiunflex. 

The Thoracica Sufrrema artery ariseB froiB tiie first 
atage of the axillary ; sometimeB it arises separately a 
little beneath the preceding, but more frequsntly it is 
a branch of the acromiaL It generally runs for sraoe 
distance along the upper margin of the pectoralis minor, 
and then deecends obhquely inwards between it and the 
pectoralis major, to both of which mnsdes it sends sevenl 
branches : it also supplies the mammary gland and in- 
t^uments, and anastomoses with the intercostal aikd 
internal manunaiy arteries. 

The Tlurraeiea Alaria artery is seldom found as a angle 
trunk, its phuje being usually supplied by severaJ snumef 
vessels : its origin is from the second stage of the axillary. 
It divides into many branches which supply the areolar 
tissue and glands of the axiUa. 

In removing diseased glands from this cavit;, the in- 
cautious division of the branches of this artery may be 
followed by smart hemorrhage, which vpill be (hfflcult to 
control on account of the divided vessels retracting into 
the areolar tissue : to provide against this ocouirenoe 
I^fessor Colles advised a ligature to be passed round 
the vessel supplying the gland before it is divided. 

( Inferwr, called also the thoraetca Itmga 
nma/ry ariery, arises opposite the lowaf 
leotoralis minor, or frequently whilst Hw 
lover of that muscle in its second stage ; it 
bliquely inwards, concealed by the lower 
iralis major: it supplies these muacles, and 
atUB anticus, inteicoBtals, m 
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and integuments, and anastomoses with the other thoracic 
arteries, the inteonal mammary, and the intercostal 
arteries. 

The Infra or Buh-aca/pular curtery is of considerable 
size : it arises from the third stage of the axillary, oppo- 
site the inferior margin of the snb-scapnlar muscle, to 
which it sends one or two branches, and then descends 
along its inferior margin till it reaches the internal edge 
of the long head of the triceps. Here it divides into an 
inferior and posterior branch : the inferior hrcmch con- 
tinues in the direction of the trunk, and descends between 
the serratus magnus and latissimus dorsi muscles, to both 
of which, and to the teres major, its branches are dis- 
tributed : at the inferior angle of the scapula it anasto- 
moses with the posterior scapular artery. The posterior 
bratich, larger than the inferior, sinks into a triangular 
space boimded above by the teres minor and sub-scapu- 
lar muscles, below by the teres major and latissimus 
dorsi, and externally by the long head of the triceps, 
which, in this situation, separates it from the posterior 
circumflex artery : this branch supplies freely the mus- 
cles bouiding this triangular space, and then curves round 
the axiilary margin of the scapula to arrive in the fossa 
infra-spinata, being in this part of its course covered 
by the teres minor and by the infra-spinatus musde. 
Here, lying close to bone, it divides into many branches, 
which s'ipply the infra-spinatus muscle and shoulder 
joint ani anastomose with the posterior and superior 
scapular arteries. The infra or subrscapular artery 
sometimes arises in common with the posterior circimiflex. 

The F^sterior Cvrcvmflex oHery is a little smaller than 
the preceding vessel, and arises close to it from the pos- 
terior part of the , axiUary artery in its third stage : im- 
mediately after its origin it sinks into a quadrangular 
space, botnded above by the sub-scapular and teres minor 
muscles, inferiorly by the tendons of the teres major and 
latissimus dorsi, anteriorly by the humerus, and poste- 
riorly by the long head of the triceps : in passing through 
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this space it winds round the surgical neck of the humenu, 
accompanied by the posterior circumflex nerve. After 
giving a few branches to the teres minor and sub-scapula- 
ris muscles, and to the shoulder- jont, it sinks beneath the 
deltoid muscle, into which it sends numerous branches, 
which anastomose with the supra-Scapular, acromial and 
anterior circumflex arteries. 

The Anterior Ci/rcmnflex curtery is a very small but very 
constant branch : it passes horizontally forwards and out- 
wards, covered by the coraco-brachialis muscle and shoit 
head of the biceps. It then crosses the bicipital groove, 
covered by its synovial membrane and by the long head 
of the biceps, and sinks beneath the deltoid muscle, in 
the substance of which it anastomoses with the posterior 
circumflex artery. The anterior circumflex artery nip- 
plies the coraco-brachialis, biceps and sub-scapularis nus- 
cles. While crossing behind the long head of the biceps, 
it sends a delicate branch upwards along the biapital 
groove, to supply the head of the humerus and capsxdar 
ligament of the shoulder joint. 

It will be useful in the present stage of the dissection 
to take a glance at the principal arteries which f orn what 
is termed the scapular anastomosis. By means of this 
free arterial communication around the scapula, ths blood 
of the subclavian artery will readUy find its way kto the 
arm or forearm in cases where the subclavian Ibs been 
tied in its second or third stages, or where the axillary 
artery has been tied in its first or second stages. Along 
the axillary margin of the scapula we observe she con- 
tinued branch of the sub-scapular artery passing towards 
the inferior angle of that bone : along the posterior or 
vertebral margin we see the posterior scapulai passing 
towards the same point ; and in relation with the superior 
or coracoid margin we find the supra-scapular artery. 
At the inferior angle of the scapula a free comnimication 
exists between the posterior scapular and suVscapular 
arteries ; at the posterior superior angle a sinilar com- 
munication exists between the posterior and su^ra-scapu- 
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lar arteries ; and at the glenoid angle, underneath the 
root of the acromial process, a free anastomosis takes 
place between the supra-scapular and the sub-scapular 
arteries. Thus the axillary and subclavian arteries com- 
municate freely with each other. 



VEINS OF THE ARM AND FORE-ARM. 

Before proceeding with the dissection of the brachial 
artery the student is recommended carefully to examine 
the superficial veins of the arm and fore-arm ; for this 
purpose he should remove the integuments from off the 
front of these parts, when the veins and superficial nerves 
will be exposed lying between the skin and fascia. 

Venoeseciion is usually performed at the bend of the 
elbow, because there are in this situation a number of 
superficial veins, easily made prominent and easily com- 
pressed. On the outside of the bend of the elbow we 
observe the cephalic vem ascending, having derived its 
principal origin from the cephalic vein of the thumb. 
On the inside we see the basilic vem^ which seems to be a 
continuation of the small vein of the little finger, termed 
vena salvatella. On the middle line of the front of the 
fore-arm we see the mediam, vein, which, as it approaches 
the elbow-joint, divides into an internal and external 
branch : the mtemal branch is the media/n basilic vdn, it 
crosses in front of the brachial artery at a very acute 
angle, being separated from it immediately beneath the 
bend of the elbow, by the semilunar process of the biceps 
tendon, called also the semilunar fascia of the biceps : 
some of the branches of the internal cutaneous nerve pass 
in front of it, and others behind it. The external branch, 
smaller than the internal, is termed the median-cephalie 
vein, ; it ascends obliquely upwards and outwards, in front 
of the trunk of the external cutaneous nerve, to join the 
cephalic vein. The basilic and cephalic veins being thus 
reinforced, ascend in the arm, the former along the inter- 
nal, and the latter along the external margin of the biceps 



muscle. The basilic vein 
unites with the vente comites 
of the brachial artery, and 
the large vessel formed by 
their imion becomes the ax- 

In the middle of the fore- 
arm, near the bend of the 
elbow, the median vein, be- 
fore it gives off its median 
basilic and median cephalic 
veins, receivea at its poste- 
rior surface, from the deep- 
seated parts of the fore-arm, 
a vein called the medUma-pro- 
fanda. 

When the operation of 
veniesection is determined 
on, the student will observe 
that the median basilic is the 
vein which presents itself 
most prominently ; and if 
this be selected for the ope- 
ration, great caution will be 
necessary, in order to avoid 
wounding the brachial artery 
irilich lies beneath it. On 
this account the student is 
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advised to select the median cephalic vein in preference, 
at all events until he has become somewhat expert in 
performing the operation. A wound of the artery during 
vensesection may be denoted by the blood issuing in jerks, 
and being of a bright arterial colour. These appearances 
may exist, however, without any such wound, and there- 
fore need not always excite alarm ; on the contrary, the 
artery may be punctured without any particular symptom 
to indicate the accident. When there is reason, from, the 
great force with which the blood is projected, to suspect 
that this accident has occurred, and there is no pain, 
sweUing, nor effusion present, we may apply a graduated 
compress, keep the limb quiet, and wait the result, which 
may be various. Sometimes the wounded vessel may 
heal without any impleasant consequence : in other cases, 
the external wound of the vein is healed, but the wound 
in the posterior wall of the vein may form an adhesion 
with the wound in the anterior wall of the artery, and 
thus there remains a direct communication between the 
artery and vein. When this direct conmiunication ex- 
ists between the two vessels, the affection is termed 
cm&wrismal vaHx ; but if the areolar tissue intervening 
between the two vessels has been distended into the form 
of a sac, which establishes a medium of communication 
between the artery and vein, then the disease is termed 
vcmcose cmeurism. The latter is the more serious, as it 
may terminate in aneurism of the artery: but it is seldom 
that either of them requires any operation. 

The student may now remove the veins and brachial 
aponeurosis so as to expose the brachial artery. 

THE BRACHIAL ARTERY. 

This artery is a continuation of the axillary : it com- 
mences opposite the lower margin of the teres major and 
latissimus dorsi tendons, passes obliquely downwards and 
outwards, and terminates nearly opposite the coronoid 
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process of the ulna : on the removal of the integuments, 
the artery will be found lying under cover of the brachial 
aponeurosis. After the aponeurosis has been removed, 
the vessel will be seen overlapped by the fleshy belly of 
the coraco-brachialis muscle, then by the biceps muscle, 
and still lower down covered by the semilunar fascia 
derived from the tendon of the biceps : these are its cm- 
terior relations : mtemally it is related, in addition to the 
integuments and fascia, to the basilic vein, to the inferior 
profunda artery and to the ulnar and internal cutaneous 
nerves ; extemaV/y it is related to the coraco-brachialis 
and biceps muscles, and to an areolar interval placed 
between the biceps and brachialis anticus ; posteriorly it 
corresponds first, to the triceps muscle, &om which it is 
separated by the superior profunda artery and musculo- 
spiral nerve ; next it rests on the insertion of the coraco- 
brachiaUs muscle ; and, in the remainder of its course, it 
lies upon the brachialis anticus. 

The brachial nerves surround the artery, and are related 
to it in the following order ; hehmd it, but accompanying 
it merely for a short distance, is the musculo-spiral nerve : 
the external cutaneous nerve at first descends along its 
outer side, separating it from the coraco-brachialis muscle ; 
but lower down it inclines outwards, perforates the last 
named muscle, and loses its relation to the artery. The 
internal cutaneous nerve lies at first on the mside of the 
artery, being situated on the front of the ulnar nerve, 
which it consequently separates from the median : lower 
down the branches of the internal cutaneous nerve become 
svperficial, and one principal filament covers the artery 
at its termination. The ulnar nerve descends on the 
mside of the vessel, but towards the middle of the hume- 
rus separates from it, and inclines still more internally 
and accompanies the inferior profunda artery ; and lastly, 
the median nerve lies on the outside of the brachial artery 
above ; but lower down, at about the jimction of the lower 
with the two upper thirds of the arm, it crosses the artery. 



BRACHUL ARTGBY. 

UBiially over its anterior Borfue, 
in order to airive at the inner 
aide of tlie vesseL The vnn« 
accompanying the artery are two 
in number, and are termed neniB 
comitea : about the middle of tha 
arm they unite with the basilic 
vein, which usually perforates 
the brachial aponeurosis in this 
situation. Snch are the rela- 
tions of the brachial arteiy in 
its course down the arm. At its 
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termination it sinks into a triangular space, in front of the 
elbow joint, bounded on the outside by the supinator 
radii longus, and on the inside by the pronator radii teres 
muscle ; the latter muscle overlapping the artery in this 
situation. In this space it lies on the brachialis anticus 
muscle, having the tendon of the biceps to its outside^ the 
median nerve to its inside, while in &ont it is covered by 
an aponeurotic slip of a semilunar form, sent downwar<k 
and inwards from the tendon of the biceps muscle to join 
the anti-braohial aponeurosis a little below the internal 
condyle : this is called the $&m/ihjma/r fascia of the biceps ; 
its upper margin is concave and directed upwards and in- 
wards ; its insertion into the fascia of the fore-arm is 
much broader than its origin irom the tendon of the 
biceps. 

The Operation oft/ymg the Brachial oHery. This ope- 
ration may become necessary for the cure of aneurisms of 
this vessel, or in consequence of a wound inflicted on 
it or upon the radial, uhiar, or interosseous arteries. 

True An&wrism of the brachial artery, or that form of 
the disease which consists in a dilatation of all the coats 
of the vessel, is extremely rare : Pelletan mentions an 
example of it in his " Ciinique Chirurgicale," which 
Dupuytren stated was the only authentic case of the kind 
he knew of.* 

Ari/efwrism of the Brachial a/rtery depending upon a diih 
ea^ed condition of its coats, is also very rare. Mr. Liston 
observes, — " I have treated but one such case ; it occur- 
red in the person of an old ship carpenter. Whilst at 
work as usual, he felt something snap in his arm ; a pul- 
sating timior was soon afterwards noticed, and before I 
was asked to see him by Mr. Cheyne of Leith, it had 
attained, during four months, fully the size of a hen's 
eggy and was evidently in part composed of solid matter. 

* Le90iis Orales, vol. i. p. 266. 
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The brachial was tied and every thing went on f avonr- 
ably.''* 

Diffused False Anewrism, By far the most Sequent 
forms of aneurism of the brachial artery are those which 
are the result of injuries inflicted upon the vessel, as in 
the operation of vensesection at the bend of the elbow. 
"When the artery has been unfortunately wounded, the 
following results may happen ; the blood may escape freely 
from the wound in the artery, and may pass into the 
areolar tissue of the limb to a greater or less extent : in 
some cases the extravasation of arterial blood is so consi- 
derable, as to reach nearly as high up as the folds of the 
axilla, and for a certain distance also below the elbow- 
joint ; this has been termed a diffxised false aneiwrism. 
This form of aneurism may occur also, from too great an 
amount of pressure having been applied to the sac for 
the cure of the next variety we shall speak of, namely, 
the cvrcwmscrihed false am^urism^ the sac gives way and 
the blood becomes diffused through the limb. An in- 
stance of this kind is recorded by Mr. Ellis, one of the 
Surgeons to Jervis-street Hospital ; he observes, " the 
pressure having been too forcibly applied, the sac gave 
way and a diflused aneurism became established, "f 

Circumscribed False Aneurism. After the infliction of 
a wound upon the artery, the blood may escape at once 
directly through the external wound ; if pressure be now 
made upon the wound, the general diffusion of the blood 
may be prevented, and a process of thickening may be 
set up in the areolar membrane surrounding the smaU 
quantity of blood which has insinuated itself between the 
wound in the artery and the integuments ; this thickened 
areolar membrane becomes matted together by the effusioD 
of coagulable lymph, and is ultimately converted into the 
cyst of the aneurism, which communicates with the canal 

* Prac Surg, p, 206. f Clin. Surg. p. 69. 
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of the wotuided artery : this has been termed a drcmti- 
scrihed false cm&wrism. 

An&wrismal VaHx, and VaHcose Aneurism' form two 
other varieties of aneurismal tumors resulting from a 
wound of the artery during vensBsection : these two have 
been already considered ; the student will, however, do 
well to recollect that in the former there is a direct com- 
munication between the artery and the vein, whilst in 
the latter an mtervenmg sac is situated between the two 
vessels. 

We shall now consider the treatment applicable to these 
four varieties of brachial aneurism, the results of wounds 
inflicted upon the artery. 

With regard to the circumscrihed false am^urism, Profes- 
sor BLarrison remarks, "I do not recollect a case of this 
sort of circumscribed aneurism, from the infliction of a 
simple wound, in which it has been necessary to open the 
sac or tie the artery below it ; I am, therefore, disposed 
to place full reliance on the practice of simply laying 
bare the vessel as close to the timior as circumstances 
will permit, and tying it with a single ligature. Profes- 
sor Colles, whose experience and great opportunity for 
observation render every practical remark of his worthy 
of attention, thus expresses himseK on this subject in his 
course of lectures on the Theory and Practice of Surgery : 
**I have operated repeatedly, and with success, for the 
cure of circumscribed brachial aneurism, in consequence 
of injury to the artery in performing vensesection, I have 
also frequently assisted others in operating for the same 
cause, and with the same result ; and I never yet found 
it necessary to open the aneurismal sac, or to look for 
the vessel below the tumor, or to apply more than one 
ligature around the artery, which, I think, ought always to 
be tied as near as possible to the seat of the disease ; for in 
this species of aneurism the coats of the vessel have not 

N 
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undergone any morbid change, as is generally the case 
in aneurism of the inferior extremity."* 

Mr. Ousack has treated three cases of circumscribed 
aneurism at the bend of the elbow from wounds in ven»- 
section, by compression.^ The compresses were applied 
chiefly wpon the tumoTy the compressing force was mode- 
rate ; the limb was bandaged with the "gantelet/' from 
the fingers upwards, according to Grenga's method : blood 
was taken from the patient by vensesection, digitalis 
administered, and absolute rest and low diet enjoined. 
The two first cases terminated favourably under this 
treatment ; during the treatment of the third case, the 
circumscribed aneurism became diflused. Scarpa adopted 
this mode of compression for the cure of circumscribed 
brachial aneurisms. The method of treating aneurism, 
by compression of the artery leading to the cmefwrismal «ac, 
has been successfully employed by Dr. Hutton in a case 
of circumscribed aneurism of the brachial artery at the 
bend of the elbow : the patient was a servant, aged 34 : 
he had been bled by a "country bleeder" for a pain in 
the chest. On his admission into the Kichmond Hospital, 
the aneurismal tumor was circumscribed and about the 
size of a pullet's egg ; it pulsated strongly and presented 
the tisual characters of aneurism. Dr. Carte's compress- 
ing apparatus was employed; "with this the patient 
maintained the compression during six hoiirs in succes- 
sion ; at the end of this period all pulsation had ceased 
and never returned. "J If, however, these methods should 
fail in obliterating the sac of a circumscribed brachial 
aneurism, the surgeon may tie the artery leading to the 
tumor with a single ligature ; and in addition, compres- 
sion of the entire limb, from the fingers as far as the 
elbow, should be employed. 

Surgeons are now generally agreed as to the proper 

• Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries, pp. 185-6. 
t Dublin Journal, vol. i. pp. 117, &c 
t Medical Press for May 16th, 1849. 
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mode of treatment in cases of diffused false cmeurism of 
the brachial artery : the single ligature, which may be 
sufficient in the circumscribed aneurism, is not to be 
depended on in this form. When the wound in the ves- 
sel is large, when the extravasation of blood becomes 
considerable, when the tumefaction of the limb extends 
upwards along the arm, and occupies also the upper por- 
tion of the fore-arm, accompanied with pain and discolor- 
ation of the integuments, compression will be worse than 
useless, and the single ligature on the artery leading to 
the wound will not suffice ; the free anastomoses of the 
vessels about the elbow joint will allow the blood to flow 
freely from the wounded artery, and the hemorrhage will 
continue without control. In a case of this description, 
therefore, the only operation which can with confidence 
be relied on, is to cut down with a free incision upon the 
wounded vessel, to turn out the coagulum of blood, and 
to tie the artery above and below the wound. In speak- 
ing on this subject Professor Harrison observes ; *' I 
now believe that very few cases of diffused aneurism, 
either of this or any other artery, will admit of cure from 
the simple operation and application of a single ligature to 
the artery above the injured part, but that it will be almost 
always necessary to lay open the tumor by a long incision, 
which should include, if possible, the original wound. — 
When the injured vessel shall have been exposed, it may 
be raised by a probe, either introduced into it through the 
wound, or the aneurism needle can be passed around it, and 
the artery tied first above and then below the opening."* 
Professor Porter observes : — " But there is still another 
case ; and let us suppose a limb, into which a quantity 
of blood has been extravasated, not sufficient to cause a 
gangrene of the part, but still too abimdant to admit a 
hope of its being absorbed. Here, I apprehend, the sur- 
geon has no choice ; he must cut down, turn out aU the 

* Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries, pp. 180, &c. 
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coagula he can reach, in this way getting rid of that which 
would be a subsequent source of irritation, and then tie 
the vessel above and below the aperture."* 

We are anxious, howevel*, to impress upon the mind 
of the student, that in cases of simple puncture of the 
brachial artery, as in vensesection, or where there is no 
extensive effiision of arterial blood to create alarm, there 
is no necessity for immediate operation. The constitu- 
tional disturbance . consequent upon the wound, and the 
alarm into which the patient is thrown from the agitation 
and terror betrayed by the unsuccessful operator, at the 
instant when he is aware of the mischief he has done, 
added to the shock sustained by the alarm and precipi- 
tancy of a hasty operation performed under such circum- 
stances, — aU contribute to induce such a state of the 
patient's system as to render it very unfavourable for 
the healing of the wound, and secondary hemorrhage has 
been known to result from such unnecessary interference. 
In cases, therefore, not demanding immediate operation, 
the student is recommended to apply judicious compres- 
sion by means of graduated compresses laid carefully one 
over the other upon the wound, so as to correspond to 
the orifice of the bleeding vessel, and to surround aU by 
means of a figure of 8 bandage, coiled round the elbow a 
sufficient number of times to secure the compresses in 
their proper situation. Another form of bandage has 
been preferred by some surgeons, it is called the " gan- 
telet" of Grenga ; it consists of narrow strips of bandage 
with which each finger was enveloped separately; these 
met above the wrist, from which point a broader roUer 
was carried round the fore-arm, and round the elbow over 
the compresses which had been previously applied : the 
bandage was also carried round the arm up towards the 
axilla. This mode of treatment by compression, in con- 
junction with proper position, absolute rest, low diet, <fec., 

* Porter on .^ejorism, p. 138. 
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has proved in such cases decidedly successful, and until it 
fail, the operation is imnecessary and may be mischievous. 
With regard to the treatment required for aneurismal 
varix, and for the vcmcose cmeurismy we have already 
observed that it is seldom that either of them requires 
any operation : the method of compression already alluded 
to, either upon the diseased part, or upon the brachial 
artery leading to it, may be employed with considerable 
advantage. Dr. William Hunter advised that nothing 
should be done in the way of operation in these cases 
where there should be no considerable alteration in the 
tumor. Sir A. Cooper entertained the same objection to 
the operation. K, however, the disease should continue 
to increase in size, if a thinning of the integuments over 
the tumor, or over the sac, as in the varicose aneurism, 
should occur so as to threaten an effiision of blood into the 
limb, or from an ulcerated opening in the integuments, 
the surgeon will be obliged to tie the brachial artery, not 
with a single ligature passed round the vessel leading to 
the aneurism, but having cut into the sac and having 
turned out the coagulum, he should tie the artery both 
above and below the wound in the vessel 

Operation of tying the Brachial Artery in the superior 
third of the a/rm. The arm being abducted and rotated 
outwards for the purpose of diminishing the depth of the 
wound, an incision, about two inches and a half long, 
may be made over the ulnar margin of the coraco-bra- 
chialis muscle, the belly of which may be felt through 
the integuments. This should be done with much cau- 
tion, as the integuments are thin in this situation, and 
the basilic vein may sometimes, though rarely, lie super- 
ficial to the brachial aponeurosis ; moreover, the internal 
cutaneous nerve lies here immediately underneath the 
skin. The fascia being next divided on a director to the 
same extent, the areolar tissue may be scraped through 
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with the handle of a knife till the artery and nerves are 
brought into view. The vein formed by the union of 
the basilic vein with the venae comites, together with the 
internal cutaneous and ulnar nerves, may be drawn to 
the inside, and the median nerve to the outside, and the 
needle passed from within outwards. The separation of 
the artery and nerves wiU be facilitated by flexing the 
limb. 

The operator will bear in mind the possibility of a high 
bifurcation, and of the superior profunda artery arising 
from the posterior circumflex and assuming the position 
of the brachial artery. 

Ligature of the Brachial Artery in the middle of the 
arm. The elbow joint being extended and the arm rota- 
ted outwards, an incision should be made, about two 
inches and a half long, on the internal margin of the 
biceps muscle. Having divided the integuments and 
drawn the vein or veins out of the way, the fascia should 
next be divided on a director. In some cases the basilic 
vein lies beneath the fascia in this situation. By draw- 
ing outwards the biceps muscle with a blunt retractor, the 
artery may be exposed, with a small vein frequently lying 
on either side, and the median nerve usually in front of it. 
The nerve is to be drawn to the inside, and the needle 
passed from within outwards. The operator should re- 
member that internal and posterior to the brachial artery, 
in this situation, the inferior profunda artery descends in 
company with the ulnar nerve, the nerve lying to the 
inner side : to avoid tjdng the latter artery in mistake, 
he should first take care to direct the edge of his knife, 
not backwards, but towards the centre or axis of the 
humerus, and afterwards satisfy himself that the com- 
pression of the vessel stops the pulsation in the aneurismal 
tumor. 

Should there be two vessels, and that the compression 
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of both be foiind necessary to cause the pulsation of the 
sac to cease, both of them should be tied. 

If the operation be performed in the inferior third of 
the arm, the surgeon will meet with the internal cutaneous 
nerve and basilic vein in his first incisions ; and after 
having cut through the brachial aponeurosis he will look 
for the biceps tendon, the inner edge of which will be 
his guide to the artery in this situation : the median nerve 
wiU be found stiU more intemaUy, lying at the inner 
side of the. artery. 

Ligature of the Brachial Artery at the bend of the elbow. 
The elbow-joint being extended, the hand supinated, an 
incision may be made, commencing at the internal margin 
of the median basilic vein, about an inch above the inter- 
nal condyle, and carried downwards and a little outwards 
for above two inches and a half, along the radial margin 
of the proDator radii teres muscle. The vein and external 
lip of the wound being drawn outwards, the fascia and 
semilunar process of the biceps tendon may be successively 
divided on a director. At the bottom of the wound will 
be found the biceps tendon externally, the median nerve 
internally, and the artery between both and a little be- 
hind them. The needle may then be passed behind the 
artery from within outwards. Several small branches of 
the internal cutaneous nerve are necessarily divided in 
this operation. The superficial veins should be carefully 
k^t out of the way ; if one of them, however, should 
unavoidably interfere with the operation, Velpeau advises 
to " cut it between two ligatures, or even without this 
precaution, if not very large." 

If the operation be performed for a wound in the artery 
accompanied with an extravasation of arterial blood, we 
should cut through the sac and turn out the coagulated 
blood : the surgeon will be obliged, generally speaking, 
to relax the tourniquet in order to ascertain the situation 
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of the orifice in the bleeding veBBel, and by the istrodac- 
tioD of a probe in the opening he will be able still mora 
olearlj to discover its precise situation and extent. 
Having raised the artery from ita bed and separated it 
from the median nerve, a double ligature should be 
passed beneath it : this ligature should be afterwards 
divided into its two separate portions, Etnd the artery 
secured above and below the wound. This is the treat- 
ment which Scarpa recommends for difPuBe aneurism foJ- 
lowii^ a wound of the brachial artery. 

The surgeon would however do well to remember that 
where there has been a considerable extravasation of blood 
as the result of the wound of the artery, into the aT«olar 
tissue of the limb, the relative position of the parts wiU 
be greatly altered from that which we have just described. 
The entire of the liend of the elbow may be found filled 
with coagulated blood and enormously distended, so that 
in order to obtain a view of the tendon, or of the nerve 
or artery, it will be e^gentiaUy necet»ary to turn out com- 
pletely the coagula, and then only can he expect to dis- 
cover the bleeding veaaeL 

The branches of the brachial artery as it passes along 
the arm are the following : — 

Superior Profunda. Inferior Profunda. 

Arteria Nutritia. Anastomotic. 

Muscular. 

The Superior profanda artery arises a little beneath ^be 

conjoined tendons of the teres major and latissimus doisi 

muscles, and then sinks, in company with the musculo- 

spiral nerve, into a canal formed by the three heads <rf 

UBcle and the bone. From the back of the 

inds round to its outside in a spiral groove, 

I observed on that bone beneath the iuaeiiion 

[ muscle : here it divides into two branches, 

ad posterior. The anterior pierces the ex- 
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temal intermusciilar ligament, and, accompanied by the 
musculo-spiral nerve, descends in a groove between the 
brachialis antictis and supinator longus muscles, to anas- 
tomose with the anterior radial recurrent artery. In this 
groove it is covered by the external cutaneous and musculo- 
spiral nerves, and still more superficially by the cephalic 
vein. The posterior branch descends in the substance 
of the triceps muscle, to which it sends numerous small 
branches, and terminates in anastomosing with the an- 
terior branch and with the posterior interosseal and ulnar 
recurrents. The superior profunda artery is often very 
large, particularly when it arises from the posterior cir- 
cumflex. 

The Arteria NutriUay or rmVriUous oHery of the h/wme- 
ru8, arises high up from the brachial, below the superior 
profunda, and penetrates the oblique canal that may be 
observed on the inside of the humerus, taking the direc- 
tion downwards through the compact tissue of the bone, 
towards the elbow-joint. It supplies the medullary mem- 
brane and cancellated structure of the bone, and anasto- 
moses with its other nutritious arteries, which are much 
smaller, and enter at various points, particularly near the 
extremities. Professor Harrison relates a case in which 
an aneurism of this artery ensued on a fracture of the 
humerus, and amputation was deemed necessary.* 

The Inferior profimda oHery arises nearly opposite the 
insertion of the coraco-brachialis muscle, and descends 
on the outside of the ulnar nerve, pierces with it the in- 
ternal intermuscular ligament, and descends between this 
ligament and the triceps muscle to the interval between 
the internal condyle of the humerus and the olecranon 
process of the ulna, where it is covered by the ulnar 
nerve, and anastomoses with the posterior ulnar recur- 
rent artery, and with branches from the anastomotic 

* Stirgical Anatomy of the Arteries, p. 180. 
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artery. In this course it supplies the integuments of the 
arm, and the biceps and triceps muscles. This axtery 
may be small, absent, or double, or may arise in common 
with the superior profunda. 

The Anastomotic artery arises from the inside of the 
brachial, a little above the bend of the elbow : it then 
descends with a slight degree of obliquity inwards, sjibs- 
tomoses with the anterior ulnar recurrent, pierces the 
internal intermuscular ligament, and terminates between 
the internal condyle and olecranon process, in anastomos- 
ing with the inferior profunda artery and the posterior 
ulnar recurrent. The anastomotic artery varies consider- 
ably in size, being usually small, but sometimes as large 
as the inferior profunda. 

The Muscular hram^ches are distributed in all directions : 
some go forwards to the biceps muscle, others backwards 
to the brachialis anticus ; a third set are distributed 
externally to the coraco-brachialis muscle ; and a fourth 
internally, extend to the pectoral muscles. 

At the bend of the elbow, the brachial artery divides 
into two terminating branches. Professor Harrison refers 
this division to a point opposite to the coronoid process 
of the ulna ; and Professor Quain states, that the usual 
place is a little below the elbow- joint. 

The terminating branches are the following : — 

Ulnar Artery. Kadial Artery. 

The Ulnar Abtebt, larger than the radial, proceeds 
at first obliquely downwards and inwards beneath the 
pronator radii teres muscle, the deep head of which 
separates it from the median nerve ; then, beneath the 
flexor carpi radialis, palmaris longus, and flexor subli- 
mis digitorum muscles. In this course it lies on the 
flexor profundus, and is usually accompanied by a fila- 
ment of communication between the median and the 
ulnar nerves. in the remainder of its course to the 
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annular ligament of the carpus, it descends vertically on 
the flexor profundus muscle, covered by the flexor carpi 
ulnaris and flexor sublimis, and may be exposed by 
dividing the fascia and separating these two last men- 
tioned muscles : as it approaches the wrist-joint it is 
placed between the tendon of the flexor sublimis on its 
radial side, and the flexor carpi ulnaris on its ulnar side. 
It is joined at an acute angle by the ulnar nerve at the 
junction of the superior and middle thirds of the fore- 
arm, after which it has this nerve to its ulnar side as far 
down as the wrist- joint. Finally it gets into the palm of 
the hand by descending in front of the annular ligament, 
covered, however, by an aponeurotic slip, connecting the 
front of that ligament to the pisiform bone. In this 
situation the nerve lies a little posterior to the artery. 
The ulnar artery gives off the following branches : — 

Anterior Ulnar Recurrent. Anterior Carpal. 
Posterior Ulnar Recurrent. Posterior Carpal. 
Common Interosseal. Commimicating Branch or 

Muscular Branches. Communicans Profunda. 

Superficial Pahnar. 

The Anterior Ulnar recv/rrent is small, and sometimes 
together with the posterior ulnar recurrent, comes from 
a single trunk common to them both : it passes obliquely 
downwards and inwards in the first instance between the 
pronator teres and brachialis anticus muscles, and then, 
curving upwards, gains the front of the internal condyle, 
and anastomoses with the anastomotic branch of the 
brachial artery. In this course it supplies the brachialis 
anticus, pronator teres, flexor carpi radiaHs, and flexor 
sublimis muscles. 

The Posterior TJlma/r recv/rrent, much larger than the 
preceding, descends at first a little inwards, between the 
flexor profundus digitorum, which lies behind it, and the 
muscles arising from the internal condyle, which lie in 
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front. It then ascends parallel to the ulnar nerve and 
between the heads of the flexor carpi ulnaris, to arrive at 
the interval between the internal condyle and olecranon 
process ; here it terminates in comnmnicating with the 
anastomotic, and inferior profunda branch^f the brachial, 
having previously supplied the above mentioned muscles, 
besides the elbow- joint, ulnar nerve and integuments. 
The superior radio-ulnar articulation is supplied by a 
small artery, arteHa articularis cuhiti media, which, 
according to Meyer, arises from the brachial, ulnar, or 
interosseal artery : this small artery passes into the 
joint and supplies the synovial membrane : he says it is 
analogous to the posterior articular artery of the knee- 
joint. 

The Covrumon Interosseal artery comes off immediately 
below the recurrents, and descends backwards and out- 
wards to the superior margin of the interosseous ligament, 
where it divides into the anterior and posterior inter- 
osseal arteries. Before its division it gives off a small 
but pretty constant artery, the comes nervi mediani, which 
accompanies the median nerve to the wrist, where it 
terminates : occasionally this artery is of considerable 
size, and joins the superficial palmar arch : it is some- 
times a branch of the ulnar. The Anterior interosseal 
artery descends on the front of the interosseous liga- 
ment, between the flexor pollicis longus and flexor 
digitorum profundus muscles, being covered and accom- 
panied down the forearm by a branch of the median 
nerve: in its course down the fore-arm it sends small 
branches to the muscles in relation to it, and two or three 
very small perforating arteries which pass through the 
interosseous ligament and supply the deep-seated muscles 
on the back of the fore-arm. Having arrived at the pro- 
nator quadratus muscle, the anterior interosseal divides 
into two branches : one supplies this muscle, and terminates 
in anastomosing with the carpal arteries and the deep 
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palmar arch ; the other passes backwards through an 
oval opening in the lower portion of the interosseous liga- 
ment, to anastomose with the posterior carpal and poste- 
rior interosseal arteries. The Posterior mterosseal artery 
passes downwards and backwards, between the anterior 
oblique and interosseous ligaments, and, having thus 
arrived at the posterior superior part of the fore-arm, 
gives off the interosseal recv/rrent hram^ch, improperly called 
the ^^ posterior radial recv/rrent a/rtery," which ascends 
between the supinator brevis and anconeus muscles, and 
then through the fossa between the external condyle of 
the humerus and the olecranon process : after piercing the 
triceps muscle it terminates in anastomosing with the 
superior profunda and posterior ulnar recurrent arteries. 
After giving off this recurrent branch, the posterior inter- 
osseal artery descends on the back of the fore-arm, not 
lying on the interosseous ligament, but placed between 
the superficial and deep layer of muscles. In this course 
it is accompanied by a branch of the musculo-spiral nerve, 
and gives off numerous branches to the surrounding mus- 
cles ; at the wrist the artery becomes very small, and 
terminates in anastomosing with the anterior interosseal, 
and the posterior carpal arteries. 

The Muscnilar hram^ches pass off from the ulnar artery 
in its course along the fore-arm, and supply the various 
muscles with which it is related. 

The Anterior carpal branch, extremely small, passes 
horizontally outwards, along the inferior margin of the 
pronator quadratus muscle, and behind the tendons of 
the superficial and deep flexors. It anastomoses with 
the anterior carpal branch of the radial artery. 

The Posterior ca/rpal bi^am^ih comes off about an inch 
and a half above the pisiform bone : it winds roimd the 
inferior extremity of the ulna to the back of the carpus, 
in passing beneath the tendon of the flexor ulnaris mus- 
cle : it sends small branches to the little finger, and 
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terminates by anastomosing with the posterior carpal 
branch of the radial. 

After the ulnar artery has arrived in the palm of the 
hand, it terminates by dividing into the communicans 
profunda and palmaris superficialis branches. 

The Com/municans profwnda should not be dissected 
till the palmaris superficialis and superficial palmar 
arch of arteries have been examined. It passes obliquely 
downwards and inwards, between the pisiform bone and 
unciform process of the unciform bone, lying superficial 
to the ligament which connects these bones ; it next passes 
between the origin of the abductor minimi digiti inter- 
nally, and the origin of the flexor minimi digiti externally; 
it then turns outwards, beneath the two muscles arising 
from the unciform process, viz., the short flexor and 
opponens minimi digiti, to join the palmaris profunda, a 
branch of the radial, and so to form the deep palmar 
arch. In this course it is accompanied by a large branch 
of the ulnar nerve, which lies superficial to it. 

The Superficial palmar artery is usually much larger than 
the preceding. It winds downwards and outwards, 
beneath the palmar aponeurosis, to inosculate with the 
superficialis volse, a branch of the radial artery ; and 
thus forms the superficial palmar arch. 

SUPERFICIAL PALMAR ARCH. 

The Svperfi^dal palmar a/rch of arteries corresponds 
nearly to the semicircular fold on the palm of the hand 
which circumscribes the muscles of the thumb : it is, in 
general, smaller than the deep arch, and its convexity, 
which looks downwards and inwards, is nearer to the 
phalanges : a/nteriorly it is covered by the integuments 
and palmar aponeurosis : posteriorly it lies on the flexor 
tendons, and the divisions of the median nerve as they 
pass to the fingers. In the fore-arm we see the radial 
and ulnar arteries lying between their corresponding 
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nerves ; but in the hand the order is reversed, the nerves 
being situated between the arches of arteries. 

The branches of the superficial palmar arch arise both 
from its concavity and from its convexity. 

The Brcmches from the Concavity of the Bwperficial 
Palmar Arch are small and numerous : they supply the 
tendons of the flexor muscles, the lumbricales, lower por- 
tion of the median nerve, the annular ligament, and parts 
in the immediate vicinity ; and anastomose with branches 
of the radial and ulnar arteries. 

The Branches from the Convexity of the Superficial Pal- 
mar Arch are the four digital arteries. 

The First Digital a/rtery, or the most internal, supplies 
the ulnar side of the little finger ; the second advances to 
the cleft between the little and ring fingers ; the third to 
the cleft between the middle and ring fingers ; and the 
fov/rth to the cleft between the middle and index fingers : 
each of them then bifurcates to supply the opposed sur- 
faces of the respective fingers. These digital arteries 
follow the anterior and lateral margins of the fingers, sup- 
plying the digital articulations and synovial sheaths, and 
forming a vascular plexus beneath the nail of each finger. 
Those of the same finger frequently commimicate both in 
its anterior and posterior regions, and opposite the ungual 
phalanx meet in the form of an arch, the 'concavity of 
which looks towards the hand, and from the convexity of 
which are sent off numerous minute vessels to supply the 
extremities of the fingers. The digital nerves are super- 
ficial, that is, anterior to the arteries ; the latter either 
pierce or cross the nerves iu order to obtain this position. 

It is of importance to know the precise spot at which 
the bifurcation of the second, third, and forth digital 
arteries takes place, in order that the surgeon may avoid 
wounding these arteries when making the necessary inci- 
sions into the pahn of the hand, for the purpose of giving 
exit to matter in this locality. If we examine the palm 
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of the hand we will find a fold or crease running some- 
what transversely from one side to the other, and corres- 
ponding to the palmar surface of the metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulations of the four fingers. If we measure from 
this fold forwards to the lunated margin of each of the 
three webs between the fingers, we will find the distance 
of each to be from about an inch and quarter to an inch, 
and half : the bifurcation of each of the digital arteries 
will be found to correspond to about the central point 
between the fold and the anterior or lunated border of 
the web. 

Operation of tying the UVaa/r Artery, — If the ulnar 
artery be wounded in its superior third, we may either 
adopt the method recommended by Mr. Guthrie, and cut 
down through the mass of muscles which covers it, taking 
care to avoid the median nerve ; or we may tie the 
brachial artery in ite inferior third : the latter proceed- 
ing, in conjunction with the employment of gradua4;ed 
compresses and bandages to the part of the limb below 
this, is to be preferred. If the upper part of the ulnar 
artery be affected with aneurism, tying the brachial is 
the only proper course. If it be necessary to tie the 
ulnar artery lower down, as in cases of wounds, it will be 
readily found by cutting on the interval between the 
flexor sublimis digitorum and flexor carpi ulnaris. The 
fascia should be divided on a director, and the needle 
carried round the vessel from within outwards, taking 
care to avoid the nerve which lies to its ulnar side, and 
the venfie comites which lie one on either side. 

Wounds of the palmar arch generally bleed profusely. 
If a spouting vessel present itself, it may be seized with 
the tenaculum, and secured in a ligature. This practice, 
however, is seldom available, as the blood generally flows 
from a number of orifices, which are by no means dis- 
tinct. In such case the surgeon should close the wound, 
and employ a bandage with graduated compresses ; or, 
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if this should fail, he may introduce into it a bit of 
sponge, covered with gauze to prevent the lymph effused 
from lodging in its cells, and then apply the bandage 
and compresses as before : this, with the temporary 
application of the tourniquet to the brachial artery, or 
the application of compresses placed on the ulnar and 
radial arteries, will usually be sufficient even in severe 
cases. Sometimes, however, it may be necessary to tie 
one or both arteries of the fore-arm : even after this the 
hemorrhage has continued, and in an instance of the 
kind, Mr. Adams has succeeded in restraining the bleeding 
by the application of a compress and bandage over the 
back of the wrist, so as to exercise pressure on the dorsal 
carpal arteries. If the woimd be towards the radial 
side, we should tie the radial first ; and if on the ulnar 
side, the ubiar artery should be first secured. It should 
be recollected, that sometimes the artery accompanying 
the median nerve, and the anterior interosseal artery, 
are particularly large, and terminate in the superficial or 
deep arch. 

The Radial Abteby, smaller than the ulnar, but 
more in the direction of the brachial artery, descends 
towards the wrist, being related posteriorly, from above 
downwards, to the tendon of the biceps, the insertion 
of the supinator brevis, the pronator teres, the radial 
origin of the flexor sublimis, the flexor pollicis longus, 
and the pronator quadratus muscles : externally it is 
related to the supinator longus muscle, which overlaps it 
a little ; and mtemally to the pronator teres above, and 
flexor carpi radialis lower down. Anteriorly it is covered 
only by fascia, integuments, and the approximation of the 
muscles at either side. Thus in the upper part of its 
course the artery wiU be found between the supinator 
longus and pronator teres, whilst below this it lies between 
the supinator radii longus and flexor carpi radialis. The 
radial artery is accompanied by two veins, the venoR 

o 
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eomiUi, and in the two Bnperior 
tHirds of the fore-arm hj the ra- 
dial branch of the musoulo-spiial 
nerve, which liee to its outer or 
radial aide : below this point the 
nerve forsakes the artery and 
winds round the ont^de of the 
radius, passing underneath the 
tendon of the supinator radii lon- 
gus, in order to arrive at the outer 
side of the posterior part of the 
fore-arm. At the lower extremity 
of the fore-arm the artery turns 
round the external lateral liga- 
ment of the wrist-joint, being 
parallel to the radM extensor 
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muscles, and covered by the ex- 
tensor muscles of the thumb. 
Here it pierces the abductor in- 
dicis tnauuB muscle, and ter- 
minates, in orosaing tbe palm of 
the hand, under the name of 
the palmaris profunda. As the 
artery is passing obliquely across 
the back of the outer portion 
of the nriat, it will be found 
lodged in a triangular space, the 
base of which corresponds to the 
back part of the lower extremity 
of the radius ; the apex is situ- 
ated at the metacarpal bone of 
the thumb ; one side is formed by 
the extensor secimdi intemodii 
pollicis and extensor carpi radi- 
alis longUB ; and the other, or 
radial side, is formed by the ten- 
don of the extensor primi in- 
temodii pollicis. Immediately 
underneath the integuments co- 
vering this hollow space, we find 
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the origin of the radial vein and some branches of the 
radial division of the musculo-spiral nerve. 

The branches of the radial artery are the following : — 

Radial Recurrent. Dorsalis Pollicis. 

Muscular. Metacarpal. 

Superficialis Yolse. Radialis Indicis. 

Anterior Carpal. Princeps Pollicis. 

Posterior CarpaL Palmaris Profunda. 

The Badial recv/rrent. This branch, which arises high 
up in the fore-arm, proceeds at first in a curved direction 
outwards, the convexity of the curve looking downwards 
and lying below the radio-humeral articulation : it then 
ascends on the front of the supinator brevis, in the 
groove between the supinator longus and brachialis 
anticus, where it anastomoses with the superior profunda 
artery : from the convexity of its arch it sends many 
brauches downwards to be lost in the supinator brevis 
and supinator longus muscles, and in the upper extre- 
mities of the extensor muscles. 

The Muscular hrcmches. In its course down the fore- 
arm, the radial artery sends branches to the adjacent mus- 
cles, and through the aponeurosis to the integuments. 

The Su^erficialis Voice, This is usually a small branch ; 
sometimes however it is very considerable. It descends 
on the front of the annular ligament of the wrist ; then 
over, or through the origins of the small muscles belong- 
ing to the thumb. It next turns inwards, beneath the 
palmar aponeurosis, and by anastomosing with the super- 
ficial palmar branch of the ulnar artery, contributes to 
form the superficial palmar arch already described. 

The Anterior Carpal artery is small but constant. It 
runs transversely inwards, along the inferior margin of 
the pronator quadratus, to anastomose with a similar 
branch from the ulnar. 

The Posterior Ca/rpal oHery is very much larger than 
the anterior. Its origin corresponds to the outer edge of 
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the extensor carpi radialis longus ^ '^'- 3B.—itepremii o,e 

, , - ■ - , deep/irterietufthepoilirtor 

muscle, and ui Dearly opposite the pwmriiavfptrextnaUf. 
interval between the first and se- 
cond range of carpal bones. It 
passes almost borizontelly inwards, 
lying on the second row of carps^ 
bones, covered by the radial exten- 
sors and the estensors of the fingers, 
to anastomose with the posterior 
carpal branch of the ulnar artery : 
its fupenor branches are distributed 
to the wrist-joint, and communi- 
Gste with the anterior interosseal : 
its inferioT branches are the second, 
ilwrd, and fourth perforating arte- 
riei, each of which sinks between 
the heads of the corresponding dor~ 
sal interosseous muscle, to join the 
deep palmar arch : the trunk of 
the radial artery may be considered 
the first perf(tratmg artery, as it 
pierces the first interosseous muscle^ 
or abductor indicis manus, in a simi- 
lar manner. Before these arteries 
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pierce the muscles, they send off interosseal branches, which 
descend between the interosseous muscles and int^uments, 
and occasionally pierce the lower part of the interosseous 
space, to join the digital branches of the palmar arch. 

The Dorsalis PoUicis. Before the radial artery sinks 
between the two first metacarpal bones, it gives a branch 
or branches to the posterior surface of the metacarpal 
bone of the thimib ; it also frequently gives off a slender 
branch that descends on the cutaneous surface of the 
abductor indicis manus. 

The Metacarpal aHery, or dorsalis mdids is very vari- 
able in size, being sometimes diminutive, and at other 
times extremely large. Sometimes it seems to be a 
continuation of the radial. It descends over the meta- 
carpal bone of the index finger, and sinks between the 
second and third metacarpal bones, to join the digital 
branch of the superficial palmar arch that supplies the 
adjacent sides of the index and middle fingers. 

The Badialis Indicis descends between the abductor 
indicis and adductor poUicis : it then follows the exter- 
nal margin of the index finger, and, at its extremity, 
anastomoses with the internal digital branch of the same 
finger. 

The Frvnceps Follicis, or digital artery of the thumb, 
descends between the abductor indicis and deep head of 
the short flexor poUicis. It then follows the internal 
margin of the thimib, and anastomoses with the other 
small digital vessels which run along the dorsal aspect of 
the thumb. 

In some cases the radialis indicis and princeps pollicia 
arise by a common trunk, which descends to the lower 
part of the first interosseous space before it bifurcates : 
this i? described as the regular disposition by Oloquet and 
Boyer. Professor Harrison describes the radial a^rtery as 
terminating by dividing into three branches ; the radialis 
indicis, princeps pollicis, and palmaris profunda. 

The Falmaris Profwnda, This is the proper termina- 
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tion of the radial artery ; it passes horizontally inwards, 
between the metacarpal bones and interosseous muscles 
which are behind it, and the adductor polHcis and flexor 
tendons which lie in front. It then unites with the deep 
terminating branch of the ulnar, thus forming the deep 
palmar arch. 

DEEP PALMAB ARCH. 

The Deep pahna/r arch of a/rteries is covered in front by 
all the nerves, tendons, and muscles of the palm of the 
hand, except by the interosseous muscles, which, together 
with the metacarpal bones, lie behind it. It crosses these 
bones nearly at right angles, lying close to their carpal 
extremities, and forming a slight curvature, the convexity 
of which looks towards the phalanges. This arch is ac- 
companied by a branch of the ulnar nerve, which passed 
in company with the communicans profunda branch of the 
ulnar artery into this deep-seated situation of the hand : 
the nerve lies on the anterior surface of the arch and ter- 
minates in the muscles of the thimib. 

The deep palmar arch gives off the following branches : 

Anterior. Superior. 

Posterior. Inferior. 

The cmterior hrcmches are small, and are lost in the 
lumbricales muscles. 

The pogterior hrcmchesy three in number, pass backwards 
towards the second, third, and fourth interosseous spaces : 
each of them penetrates between the two origins of the 
corresponding dorsal interosseous muscle, to communicate 
with the posterior carpal artery : these arteries may 
therefore be indifferently considered as branches of the 
last-mentioned artery, or of the deep arch. 

The superior hrcmches are smaU, and are lost on the 
ecopus. 

The inferior brcmcheSj three or four in number, descend 
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along the interosseous spaces, and anastomose with the 
digital branches of the superficial palmar arch. 

Operation of tying the Bodied Artery. The radial artery 
may be tied in the upper part of the fore-arm by making 
an incision over the interval between the pronator radii 
teres and supinator longus. In the lower part of the 
fore-arm it will be f oimd between the flexor carpi radialis 
and supinator longus. In either case, after making the 
incision through the integuments, the fascia should be 
divided on a director : a small vein will be found on either 
side of the artery, and the radial nerve will lie on its ex- 
ternal side. The possibility of mistaking the superficialis 
volsB for the trunk of the radial should be borne in mind. 
In judging of the strength of the pulse at the wrist, it will 
be necessary to attend to the deviations in the course and 
size of the radial artery. 

Sir Philip Crampton succeeeded in curing a circum- 
scribed traumatic aneurism of the radial artery aa it 
passes behind the wrist, by the application of Dr. Carte's 
compressing instrument upon the artery leading to the 
tumor,* 

THE DESCENDING AORTA. 

This large vessel is a continuation of the arch of the 
aorta, and may be described as commencing opposite the 
lower part of the body of the third dorsal vertebra, and 
terminating opposite the fourth lumbar. Its commence- 
ment and termination are both on the left side of the 
spine, but that part of it which passes between the crura 
of the diaphragm approaches the middle line, so that in 
its entire course it forms a lateral curvature, the convex- 
ity of which is turned to the right side. In this respect 
the artery accommodates itself to the natural lateral curve 
which exists in the dorsal portion of the spine, the con- 
vexity of which is also directed towards the right side ; in 

* Dnb. Med* Press, vol. zxiL p. 61. 
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addition to this the artery follows the curvatnce of the 
apiae in the antero-posterior direction, and is therefore 
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concave forwards in the thoracic region, and convex for- 
wards in the abdominal The descending aorta is divided 
into two portions, viz. the thoracic aorta, and the abdo- 
minal aorta. We shall first examine the thoracic, and 
then the abdominal portion. 

THE THORACIC AORTA. 

This great division of the descending aorta may be said 
to commence opposite the third dorsal vertebra, and to 
terminate in passing between the pillars of the diaphragm. 
As far as the tenth dorsal vertebra it is situated in a region 
called the posterior mediastinum: this region approaches 
somewhat to the form of a prism, and extends from about 
the third to the tenth dorsal vertebra : its sides are formed 
by the two pleursa ; its apex is situated anteriorly and 
corresponds to the back part of the pericardium, and its 
base is formed by the bodies of the vertebrae from the 
third to the tenth. The direction of the thoracic aorta 
is downwards, forwards, and to the right side. Its poste- 
rior swrfdce rests on the spine and demi-azygos vein, and 
usually on the third, fourth, and fifth intercostal veins 
of the left side : the intercostal arteries arise from this 
part of the vessel Its cmterior sv/rfcice is covered by the 
root of the left lung, by the back of the pericardium, and 
lower down by the oesophagus with the vagi nerves, and 
by the decussating muscular bands which spring from and 
connect the pillars of the diaphragm. Its left side is 
closely related to the left pleura and lung. Its righ4 
side is related remotely to the right lung and pleura, to 
the thoracic duct and vena azygos, and inferiorly it is 
related to the right cms of the diaphragm, from which it 
is separated by the vena azygos and thoracic duct. Along 
its right side superiorly we may also observe the oesopha- 
gus passing downwards towards the stomach : if we exa- 
mine the relations between the oesophagus and aorta we 
will find that these tubes run somewhat spirally with 
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regard to one another : at first the oesophagus lies upon 
a plane posterior to the second or middle portion of the 
arch of the aorta, though not in immediate relation to it ; 
it then lies to the right side of the third portion of the 
arch, and continues its course along the right side of the 
thoracic aorta until it reaches a point corresponding to 
about the body of the seventh dorsal vertebra ; the oeso- 
phagus here begins to pass obliquely from right to left, 
across the front of the aorta, and finally at its termina- 
tion in the stomach, it lies to the left side of this vessel, 
and upon a plane considerably anterior to it. The right 
and left splanchnic nerves descend on either side of it, 
the left being nearer to the artery. 

The branches of the thoracic aorta are the following : 

Pericardial. (Esophageal. 

Bronchial Posterior Mediastinal. 

Inferior Intercostal. 

The Peric(M'dM brcmchea are a few small and irregular 
arteries which arise from the front of the vessel and are 
distributed to the back part of the pericardium. 

The Bronchial a/rteries arise from the anterior part of 
the aorta ; they are amongst the most irregular in the 
body, and can only be recognized by their termination in 
the lung, and not by their origin, as they may arise from 
the aorta, the intercostals, the mammary, or even from 
the subclavian arteries. Those most constantly foimd, 
are three in number ; viz., one on the right side ; and two 
on the left, — a superior and an inferior. 

The right bronchial a/rtery sometimes comes from the 
aorta, in common with the left, or separately : usually, 
however, it is a branch of the first aortic intercostal : in 
all cases it descends on the back of the right bronchus, and, 
winding round it, accompanies it into the lung : the afwperior 
left bronchial a/rtery usually comes from the aorta, and, 
in a similar manner twines round the left bronchus, and 
with it enters the lung : the left inferior bronchial a/rtery 
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often arises from the aorta, opposite the third or fourth 
dorsal vertebra, and is conducted to the left lung by the left 
snperior puhnonio vein : it is not as constant as the two 
pivoeding. Arrived at the lung, the right bronchial artery 
nsually diyides into five branches, and the left into four ; 
these subdivide, and accompany the divisions of the bron- 
chi through the lung, in such a manner, however, that 
one division of the bronchus has usually with it two or 
three arterial branches, which, frequently anastomosing, 
form a delicate net-work round the air-veaaeL The bron- 
chial arteries communicate with the other blood vessels 
of the lung. 

Two or three other bronchial arteries may arise occa- 
sionally from the concavity of the arch of the aorta, and 
also repair to the lung. 

The (Baophageal arterUt, throe to six in number, arise 
from the anterior part of the thoracic aorta, at variable 
points : they are lost in the tunics of the ceaophagos, 
and lit anastomosing with the inferior branches of the 
inferior thyroid artery and with the oesophageal branches 
of the gastric artery. They are always very small, and 
the highest of them occasionally comes from one of the 
bronchial arteries. 

Ti,_ D_ j__-.. Mediastinal brandtei are small and nume- 
I from various parts of the thoraoio aorta, 
1 glandular struotureg and areolar tissue 
e posterior mediastinum. 
or AotUc IntereottaU are usually from nine 
er on each side, according as the superior 
s off three or two branches : they all arise 
^or and lateral part of the thoracic aorta, 
on obliquely upwards and outwards, the 
iquely outwards, and tiie inferior almost 
lose of the right tide, having to cross the 
larily longer than those on the f«/^ and have 
ions : from their origins to tike angles of 
ist on the spine posteriorly, and are oovered 
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in front by the oesophagus, thoracic duct, vena azygos, 
sympathetic nerve, and the right pleura. Those of the 
left side, traced as far as the heads of the ribs, resb on a 
very small portion of the spine, and are only covered by 
the sympathetic nerve and left pleura. 

In the remainder of their course, being exactly alike 
on right and left, the same description will serve for the 
intercostal arteries of both sides. There are some differ- 
ences, however, between the relations of those above and 
those below : thus, the superior aortic intercostal commu- 
nicates with the lowest intercostal branch from the sub- 
clavian, while each of the others communicates with the 
aortic intercostal above and below it : again, those low 
down cross behind the splanchnic nerves on both sides, 
and behind the demi-azygos vein on the loft side ; and 
the eleventh and twelfth intercostals on either side pass 
behind the corresponding pillar of the diaphragm. 

Having arrived in the intercostal space, each of the 
intercostal arteries divides into an anterior and posterior 
branch : the (mterioT hromch, larger than the posterior, 
proceeds outwards towards the angle of the rib, having 
in front of it the pleura, and behind it the anterior, or 
inferior costo-transverse ligament, and the external layer of 
intercostal muscles ; having arrived near the angle of the 
rib, it divides into a superior and inferior branch, both of 
which sink between the two layers of intercostal muscles : 
the inferior, much the smaller, runs for a short distance 
along the superior margin of the rib below, and is then 
lost in the periosteum on its external surface ; while the 
superior, which is really the continued anterior intercos- 
tal, runs forwards between the two layers of intercostal 
muscles, lodged in the groove in the inferior margin of 
the rib above, till it reaches the anterior part of the tho- 
rax ; its corresponding vein lying above it and its nerve 
beneath it ; here it descends in the intercostal space, and 
its mode of termination depends on its situation : those 
corresponding to the true ribs anastomose with the inter- 
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nal mammary artery ; those corresponding to the faJse 
ribs sink into the abdominal muscles, and, having supplied 
them, anastomose with the mammary, epigastric and cir- 
cumflexseilii arteries. The twelfth anterior intercostal 
differs somewhat from the preceding ; it runs downwards 
and outwards, between the corresponding crus of the 
diaphragm and the body of the last dorsal vertebra ; then 
along the inferior margin of the twelfth rib, opposite to 
the middle of which it divides into transverse and de- 
scending branches ; these are lost in the broad muscles of 
the abdomen, and in communication with the lumbar and 
circumflexse ilii vessels. The posterior bromch of each in- 
t-ercostal artery passes backwards, between the body of 
the corresponding vertebra on the inside, and the inferico- 
costo-transverse ligament on the outside : in this situa- 
tion it sends a small branch through the lateral foramen 
of the spine to the timics of the spinal marrow, and then 
continues its course backwards to be lost in the spino- 
transverse, lougissimus dorsi, and sacro-lumbaHs muscles ; 
some of its branches extend to the latissimus dorsi and 
trapezius muscles, and are lost in the integuments. 

THE ABDOMINAL AORTA. 

The examination of this vessel may be deferred till its 
branches have been dissected. It is about five inches 
and a half or six inches in length, and extends from the 
aortic opening in the diaphragm, to the left side of the 
fourth lumbar vertebra, or to the cartilage between the 
fourth and fifth : it may, however, extend to the fifth, 
or only as far as the second. The aortic opemng in the 
diaphragm is oblique, and corresponds to the twelfth 
dorsal and part of the first lumbar vertebrae : its sides 
are formed by the two crura of the diaphragm ; cmteriorly 
and superiorly it is bounded by a tendinous arch which 
unites the two crura across the anterior aspect of the 
artery, and from the convexity of which arch some of 
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the short fleshy fibres of the crura arise ; and posteriorly 
by the anterior common ligament of the spine, which 
separates the vessel from the first lumbar vertebra. The 
posterior sy/rfctce of the abdominal aorta rests on the 
spine, right cms of the diaphragm, which here sends an 
expansion in front of the lumbar vertebrse ; on the 
receptaculum chyli, and left lumbar veins : the lumbar 
and middle sacral arteries arise from this surface of the 
vessel and are therefore placed posterior to it. The 
cmterior su/rface is covered from above downwards, first 
by the posterior edge of the liver, next by the union of 
the semilunar ganglia to form the solar plexus ; by the 
aortic plexus of nerves, by the lesser omentum and 
stomach, then by the commencement of the vena portas 
and superior mesenteric artery, both of which separate it 
from the pancreas, which also crosses the anterior surface 
of the vessel ; lower down, it is covered by the left renal 
vein, which separates it from the third portion of the 
duodenum ; this intestine crosses the artery at a point 
corresponding to about the third lumbar vertebra : still 
lower, it is crossed by the transverse mesocolon and me- 
sentery, and inferiorly by a single layer of the peritoneum, 
namely, the continuation downwards of the inferior or de- 
scending layer of the mesentery. Its left side corresponds 
to the left pillar of the diaphragm above, and below to 
the peritoneum. Its right side is separated from the yena 
cava superiorly, by the Spigelian lobe of the liver, the 
right cms of the diaphragm, the vena azygos, and the 
thoracic duct ; lower down it is nearly in contact with 
the latter vein. The sympathetic nerves also lie one at 
each side of the aorta, the left being in closer relation to 
it, and both on a plane posterior to the vessel. 

Operation of tying the Aorta. — ^The abdominal aorta 
has been tied five times in the human subject, but 
unfortunately in every case without success. Sir A. 

* Med. Ch. Trans. voL ii. p. 158. 
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Cooper was led, by a number of experiments'*^ which he 
performed on dogs, and by a consideration of the yarioos 
cases on record, in which the aorta had been found 
obliterated after death, to believe in the possibility of 
tying tins vessel in the human subject, with safety and 
advantage. It is true that in every instance in which 
it was found impervious in the human subject, the effect 
was produced slowly, and the anastomosing branches 
were gradually prepared for the additional duty they 
were to perform ; yet it does not appear, either from 
experiments on brutes, from which, however, condusions 
should be drawn with great caution, or from the results 
of the cases in which it has been tied in man, that the 
operation must fail, either on account of the immediate 
shock given to the system, or of the diminished supply 
of blood sent to both the lower extremities. 

Sir A. Cooper says he has ascertained that if the aortic 
plexus be tied with the artery, the lower extremities are 
rendered paralytic and the animal dies ; but these con- 
sequences do not occur if the plexus be not included in 
the ligature. 

UGATURE OF THE AORTA. 



No. 

1 

2 

a 

4 
6 


Operator. 


D«te of 
Operation 


Beaiilts and Obterratioiii. 


Cooper ... 
James ... 

Murray ... 
Monteiro 

Sonth ... 


1817 
1829 

1884 
1842 

1856 


Death on 2nd day after the operation. 
Death on the evening of the day on 

which the operation was performed. 
Death in twenty-three hoars. 
Death, from hemorrhage, on 10th day 

after operation. 
Death in forty-two hours. 



Sir A. Cooper's Case, — A patient in Guy's Hospital 
had violent bleeding just above the left groin, from an 
aneurismal tumour of the external iliac artery. The 
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int^uments had sloughed, and the patient was exceedingly 
reduced from loss of blood. Under these circumstances, 
and finding it impossible from the size of the tumour to 
secure the iliac artery, Sir A. Cooper felt justified in tying 
the aorta. The operation was performed in April, 1817. 
He made an incision into the linea alba three inches long, 
allowing a curve in it to avoid the umbilicus. In this 
manner the sac of the peritoneum was opened, and the 
fingers were then conveyed to the artery, which was 
readily distinguished by its strong pulsations. The 
peritoneum was then lacerated with the finger nail, in 
order to allow the ligature to be conveyed around it at 
about three quarters of an inch above its bifurcation. 
During the operation the faeces were involuntarily dis- 
charged. The patient died on the second day after the 
operation, and his death is ascribed by Sir A. Cooper to 
want of circulation in the aneurismal limb ; which led 
him to observe that ''in an aneurism similarly situated, 
the ligature must be appUed before the swelling has 
acquired any very considerable magnitude."* In his 
Surgical j Lectures he observes, "If I were to perform 
this operation again, the only difference that I would 
make, would be to cut the ligature close to the vessel, 
where it might take its chance either to be encysted or 
absorbed." A little farther on he observes, — "The 
principal danger appeared to arise from the irritation 
produced in the intestines by the ligature ; and that is 
the reason why I would cut the ligature close to the 
vessel" In dissection there were no appearances of 
peritoneal inflammation. 

Mr. Jwme£ Case. — "The patient, set. 44, of spare 
habit, but not otherwise unhealthy, had an aneurism of 
the external iliac artery, of such extent as to prevent 
any chance of success from tying the iliac artery above 
the tumour. It was accordingly determined to tie the 

* Surgical Essays, toI. i. p. 114. 
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femoral artery on the distal side of the aneurism, accord- 
ing to Brasdor's plan. This operation was performed on 
June 2, 1829. The patient appeared to be going on 
well until the 12th, after which the tumour gradually 
increased ; and on the 24th the integuments were tense 
and shining, and there was considerable pain."* Mr. 
James accordingly felt it his duty to give his patient the 
only remaining chance, by putting a ligature round the 
aorta. The operation was accordingly performed, on 
the 5th of July, in the manner practised by Sir A. 
Cooper. We shall find, farther on, that the aorta may 
in general be tied without wounding the peritoneum : 
but in this case it would have been impracticable, as the 
serous membrane adhered firmly to the anterior surface 
of the tumour. The patient died on the evening of the 
day on which the operation was performed ; and on 
opening the body a remarkable anomaly was observed ; 
the external iliac artery divided, above Poupart's liga- 
ment, into two branches ; one of which gave off the 
epigastric, and afterwards represented the profunda, while 
the other took the course of the femoral artery. 

Dr. Mv/rray^8 Case. — ^A Portuguese sailor applied at 
the Civil Hospital, at the Cape of Grood Hope, with a 
large aneurismid tumour over the site of the external 
iliac artery. 

" The tumour now presents the greatest size and pro- 
minence inmiediately above Poupart's ligament, in the 
site of the external iliac artery. The most prominent 
part is tense, shinikig, and circumscribed, about the size 
of an orange, and its hard irregular base extends upwards 
to an imaginary line drawn from the umbilicus to the 
lower ribs, and downwards to a couple of inches below 
Poupart's Ugament ; its lateral boundaries being formed 
by the ilium and linea alba. Pulsation is felt in the 
prominent part of the tumour, and a sort of whizzing 

* Med. Ch. Trans. toL xvi. p. 1. 
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sound is indistmctly discovered in it on the application 
of the ear or stethoscope ; but there appears to be no 
circulation in the femoral artery. He does not complain 
of much pain in the tumour at present, but says it is 
often excruciatingly severe along the thigh bone, and in 
the knee. The limb is much swollen, and he keeps it 
constantly in the bent position, and cannot bear to have 
it extended. The skin is nearly insensible to the touch, 
and even to pinching, particularly on the inner part of 
the thigh ; yet he describes having a feeling as if worms 
and flies were creeping over it. Temperature of the 
diseased limb 92 degrees, and of the sound one 97. 
Pulse 96, and intermittent ; and the action of the heart 
has a corresponding irregularity. Two or three days 
ago he had an attack of epistaxis. Tongue covered, 
respiratioD natural ; intellect clear. Has had scarcely 
any sleep for many nights, and no motion in his bowels 
for eleven days." 

He was accordingly taken into the Hospital, and medi- 
cines calculated to palliate his symptoms were exhibited. 
After a few days, however, matters were getting mani- 
festly worse. His features were shrunk, and exsanguine, 
limb cold and insensible, and the tumour enlarging and 
assuming a dark bluish appearance at its»prominent part. 
He complained that the friction employed to preserve 
the temperature of the limb was only increasing his pain, 
and the greatest agony was felt in the thigh and knee. 
Under these circumstances it was resolved no longer to 
defer the operation. 

"The Operation had to be performed by candle-light, 
and, moreover, as he lay in bed, that he might not be 
put to the pain of being moved before and after it. 

"The size and position of the tumour precluding the 
possibility of reaching the aorta by cutting from the 
right side of the abdomen, rendered this necessary to be 
done from the left, which fortunately, at the same time, 
had the advantage of affording the readiest and easiest 

p2 
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access to the vessel, on account of its anatomical sitoation, 
but greatly increased the difficulty of reaching the right 
common iliac, to tie it, which it was hoped might be 
found possible. 

" The patient lying inclined to the right side, the first 
incision was commenced a little in front of the projecting 
end of the tenth rib, and carried for more than six inches 
downwards, in a curvilinear direction, to a point an 
inch in front of the superior anterior spinous process of 
the ilium, its convexity being towards the spine. The 
skin, the subcutaneous cellular tissue, and the aponeu- 
rosis of the external oblique muscle, were first incised ; 
next the fibres of this muscle ; and successively after- 
wards the layers of the internal oblique and transversalis 
muscles were displayed and divided; which was found 
rather a delicate part of the operation, as their fibres 
contracted spasmodically when touched by the scalpel 
The fascia transversalis was now brought beautifully into 
view, and cautiously divided by a pair of scissors upon a 
director, to avoid wounding the peritoneum. This mem- 
brane being now completely laid bare to nearly the whole 
extent of the external wounds, was next detached from 
the fascia covering the iliacus intemus, and pspse musdes, 
chiefly by the hand, introduced flat between these parte, 
to separate the loose cellular substance connecting them, 
which was easily effected. 

'^ Whilst detaching the peritoneum in the fossa of the 
psose, I f oimd my fingers get into a soft pulpy mass, and 
a good deal of dark bloody fluid began to ooze out by 
the side of my hand, which made me withdraw it and 
examine the parts, by throwing a ray of candle-light 
into the bottom of the wound, when, from the daA 
appearance of the parts, my first impression was that 
they were in a gangrenous state ; but I soon discovered 
that it was caused by ecchymosis, or effusion of bloo^ 
serum into the loose cellular texture. I then re-intro- 
duced my hand, and gradually prosecuted the detaching 
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of the x)eritoneum in the direction of the spine, till I 
came to a large pulsating vessel, which I found to be the 
upper part of the left common iliac, and in another 
minute the aorta itself was under my finger ; to satisfy 
myself of which, I requested one of the gentlemen assist- 
ing me to place his ear on the tumour, and his hand on 
the left femoral artery, when he heard and felt the pul- 
sation to stop and recommence in each, as I compressed 
the vessel, or the contrary. I now endeavoured to reach 
the right common iliac, but found that the walls of the 
tumour extended nearly close up to the bifurcation of 
the aorta ; and even had this obstacle not existed, I do 
not think there is scope for the hand to perform the 
necessary manipulations to place a ligature upon that 
vessel from the left side, without using a degree of force, 
and causing a laceration of parts, that would be incon- 
sistent with due professional caution, humanity, tind 
judgment. 

" A tedious and rather difficult part of the operation 
succeeded; viz., the making a division in the aortic 
plexus of nerves, and in the membranous sheath covering 
the aorta, to get betwixt the vessel and the spine, which 
I effected partly by the steel end of an elevator cranii, 
but chiefly by my nails, with my mmd at my jmgert^ 
ends ; and I was not a little rejoiced when I had got a 
sufficient separation, to be able to insert the point of the 
aneurism needle beyond and behind it ; after which I 
was soon able to get it, with the ligature, round the 
vessel, without including any portion of nerve or other 
extraneous substance. In this manoeuvre, it was with 
difficulty that the longest-handled aneurism needle could 
be made to reach the necessary depth. The ends of the 
ligatures being brought out, the aorta was gently raised 
upon it, which enabled us, by holding up the peritoneal 
bag, to see this great vessel pulsating at an awful rate. 

* *The noose of the ligature was then gradually tightened 
till all pulsation and circulation was found to have deci- 
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dedly ceased in the left groin ; and we anxiously watched 
the general effect upon the patient whilst this and the 
second knot were being tied. 

** The pulse at the wrist, during the time, underwent 
no sensible alteration either in strength, fulness, or fre- 
quency ; nor did the vascular organization of the head 
seem to be abnormally congested or excited by the sudden 
check to this great stream of the circulation. The 
tightening of the knot did not seem to occasion him any 
great pain, nor to cause any unusual sensation or shock 
in the vascular, nervous, or respiratory systems. His 
first complaint was, that his left leg had become as benumbed 
amd useless as his rights and that we had done him bad 
service in laming his good leg, which he did not expect, 
and lamented it bitterly : on feeling the aorta, it was 
found to be full, and pulsating with very great strength, 
above the ligature, but empty and motionless below it 
The ends of the ligature were now brought out exteriorly, 
and the lips of the wound drawn together by three sutures 
and adhesive straps, over which a compress and bandage 
were applied. 

" The operation was more tedious than difficult ; and 
being effected chiefly out of sight by the hand, it had 
not the terrific appearance which that by the method of 
cutting into the cavity of the abdomen must have, and it 
was accomplished with the loss of less than two ounces 
of blood. At one time, during its performance, he 
required to get some brandy and water to support him ; 
but when it was over, he seemed quite as well as before 
its commencement ; and the pulse was 128, steady and 
regular. 

After the operation he felt deadness of the left thigh and 
leg, and complained of painful distention of the bladder, 
though it was empty. Afterwards he became easier, and 
smoked a cigar, and slept a little at intervals. Soon, 
however, he began to complain of violent pain in the 
pubic region and loins. Tongue was now dry and dark, 
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strong pulsation of the carotid, and feeble pulse at the 
wrist, followed by jactitation : cold clammy sweats. No 
natural warmth ever returned to the lower limbs, and he 
died twenty-three hours after the operation. On dissec- 
tion, it was found that the artery had been secured oppo- 
site the interval between the fourth and fifth lumbar 
vertebrae ; no extraneous substance was included, and 
"the aortic plexus of nerves had been accurately divided." 
Specks of ulceration were observed on the mucous mem- 
brane of the bladder. 

The vessels of the lower part of the body having been 
injected, a few drops of the size injection were found in 
a small anastomosing vessel, discovered passing between 
the inferior mesenteric artery and left internal iliac ; it 
arose about two and a half inches below the origin of the 
mesenteric artery, (from the hemorrhoidal branch of it, 
which seemed larger than usual,) and joined one of the 
upper branches of the internal iliac, being in length about 
two inches ; but its calibre was so small, having only 
admitted two or three drops of the coloured size, that it 
probably never carried red blood during life. No corres- 
ponding vessel was to be found on the right side, nor could 
any further anastomoses be discovered between the arteries 
of the abdominal aorta and those of the pelvis or lower 
extremities. The branches of the thoracic aorta were not 
injected, and therefore not examined.* 

Dr, Monteiro^s case. The subject of this operation 
laboured under a large false aneurism forming a tumor on 
the lower and right side of the abdomen and upper part 
of the thigh. The incisions were made pretty similar to 
those in Dr. Murray's case. The operation was per- 
formed at Rio Janeiro in 1842. The aorta was secured 
within the ligature after a good deal of difficulty in the 
operation : the patient died at the expiration of the tenth 
day after, from hemorrhage, which took place from a 
small opening in the vessel close to the ligature. On 

♦ Lond. Med. Gaz. 1834. 
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examination after death it was found that the ligature 
had been applied about four lines above the bifurcation 
of the aorta, and that the precise nature of the original 
disease was an aneurism of the femoral artery in which 
the coats of the vessel had given way. 

Mr, SouWs case. No authentic report of Mr. South's 
operation of ligature of the abdominal aorta has been as 
yet published by himself ; he has however most kindly 
favoured me with the following interesting particulars con- 
nected with his case : — " The man was thirty years of age 
and a hard drinker, — ^had had a strange uneasy sensation 
two months before his admission, and six weeks after 
noticed a small hard pulsating swelling in his right groin, 
which grew rapidly, and when admitted was as big as a 
goose egg. — Soon suffered paroxysms of violent pain, and 
leg became numb. Eleven days after, the aorta was tied 
without difficulty by a cut from the tip of the tenth rib 
to the superior iliac spine. In course of a few hours, first 
one, and subsequently the other limb became discoloured; 
was in constant profuse perspiration and exceedingly rest- 
less. Died forty-two hours after. Examination showed 
false aneurism of right external iliac artery." 

The foregoing cases suggest the following considera- 
tions : — in certain wornids the ligature of the aorta may 
be attempted : — ^in cmewrism it can only be had recourse 
to in order to prolong life for a few days, as no surgeon 
would venture to propose so serious an operation for an 
early aneurism ; and, in an old one, it will in all pro- 
bability fail, or may hasten the death of the patient 
Under these circumstances would it not be more advisable 
to have recourse to internal or medical treatment than to 
propose an operation of so serious a character, and which 
we have no reason for hoping may be attended with suc- 
cess ? In considering the dangers and difficulty of the 
operation it may be well to observe that Dr. Murray's case 
shows that the aorta may be generally tied, without wound- 
ing the peritoneimi ; and Mr. South's case that it may be 
tied "without difficulty." 
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The branches of the abdominal aorta are the follow- 
ing, and &om above downwards they arise in the follow- 
ing order : — 

Proper Phrenic, or BenaL 

Sub-Phrenic. Spermatic. 

Coeliac Axis. Inferior Mesenteric. 

Superior Mesenteric. Lumbar. 

Capsular. Middle SacraL 

These arteries should, however, be dissected in the 
succeeding order : — 

The CcELiAC Axis may be exposed by either of the fol- 
lowing methods : the liver may be drawn upwards and 
the stomach downwards ; by this means the gastro-hepatic 
or lesser omentum which connects them, will be brought 
into view : the anterior layer of this portion of the peri- 
toneum being divided with caution near the pyloric end 
of the stomach, the hepatic vessels will be exposed, and 
the hepatic artery, by this dissection, may be easily traced 
to its origin. The coeliac axis may be also exposed by 
turning up the stomach together with the Hver, and by 
tearing through the transverse mesocolon so as to arrive 
at the back part of the gastro-hepatic omentum. This 
artery arises opposite the body of the twelfth dorsal ver- 
tebr? and takes a direction downwards, forwards, and 
more frequently to the left than to the right side. After 
a course of about half an inch, it terminates by dividing 
into the gastric, hepatic, and splenic arteries. The coeliac 
axis has the superior margin of the pancreas beneath it, 
and this gland is frequently notched by the artery in this 
situation ; on its sides are the crura of the diaphragm, 
and the semilunar ganglia, which unite both above and 
below the artery, so as to form a nervous collar around 
its origin, from which streams forth a tube of nervous 
filaments, forming the solar plexus, which surrounds the 
artery. In front of this artery we find the lesser omen- 
tum ; the Spigelian lobe of the liver lies above and to its 
right side. 
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The branches given off by the coeliac axis are the fol- 
lowing : — 

(xastric, or Hepatic. 

Coronaria Ventriculi. Splenic. 

The Gastmc abtery, or Coronaeia Vkntmcuij, is 
smaller than the hepatic or splenic ; it proceeds at first 
upwards, forwards, and to the left side, to reach the cardiac 
orifice of the stomach : in this situation it often sends a 
large branch to the left lobe of the liver ; but its constant 
branches are— first, an cesophageal branch or hrcmchesy 
which ascend, one in front of, the other, the more remark- 
able, behind the oesophagus : they supply this tube and 
anastomose with the oesophageal branches of the thoracic 
aorta; secondly, some coronary hranxihes, which surround 
the cardiac orifice ; and, thirdly, a long descending 
hra/nchy which follows the lesser curvature of the sto^ 
mach, lying in a kind of triangular canal situated between 
the layers of the lesser omentum and the stomach : the 
artery is in this situation accompanied by some lymphatic 
vessels and glands, and by several branches of the left 
pneimiogastric nerve : it sends nimierous divisions over 
both surfaces of the stomach, and thus communicates 
with the arteries running along its convex margin. Hav- 
ing arrived near the pylorus, it terminates in anastomos- 
ing with the superior pyloric, which is a branch of the 
hepatic artery. 

We shall find that not the gastric artery only, but the 
three divisions of the coeliac axis supply the stomach, so 
that its margin is in fact circumscribed by vessels. The 
gastric branches of these vessels are situated between the 
layers of the peritoneimi, and are not in contact with the 
margins of the stomach, unless in its distended state : this 
observation does not apply to the minute divisions which 
ramify on both surfaces of this viscus. 

The Hepatic abtert is smaller than the splenic in the 
adult, but larger in the foetus : it proceeds at first almost 
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transversely along the superior margin of the pancreas, 
and beneath the Spigelian lobe of the liver, towards the 
upper and posterior surface of the pyloric extremity of 
the stomach : in this situation it gives off two branches, 
viz., the pylorica superior and gastro-duodenalis, and 
then proceeds upwards, forwards, and to the right side, 
surrounded by a considerable quantity of areolar tissue 
and branches of the solar plexus of nerves, all of which 
are situated between the two layers of the lesser omen- 
tum : in this part of its course it has the vena port» 
behind it, and the ductus choledochus to its right side. 
Having arrived in this manner within about an inch of 
the liver, it terminates by dividing into the right and 
left hepatic arteries, having, as already stated, previously 
given off the superior pyloric and gastro-duodenalis. 

The Superior Pyloric a/rtery is small, and descends from 
right to left along the lesser curvature of the stomach : 
it supplies this organ, and anastomoses directly with the 
descending branch of the gastric artery, and by small 
branches which run across the stomach both anteriorly 
and posteriorly, with the arteries running along the great 
curvature of the stomach. The superior pyloric some- 
times arises from the right hepatic. 

The Gast/ro-ckbodenalis a/rtery y about two inches in length, 
descends behind the first portion of the duodenum, which 
it separates from the head of the pancreas, and divides 
into the gastro-epiploica dextra, and the pancreatico-duo- 
denalis : the gasiro-epiploica dextra, considerably larger 
than the latter, proceeds from right to left along the 
greater curvature of the stomach, both surfaces of which 
it supplies, and terminates in anastomosing with the 
gastro-epiploica sinistra, which is a branch of the splenic : 
its stomachic branches anastomose with the superior pylo- 
ric and gastric artery, and with the vasa brevia, while 
other long straight branches descend from its convexity, 
between the layers of the great omentum, to supply the 
transverse colon. The panuyreatico-^lAwdeiiaXis^ very small, 
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descends between the head of the pancreas and second 
portion of the duodenum : it supplies both of these parts, 
and sends a delicate branch between the inferior margin 
of the pancreas, and the third portion of the duodenum, 
to anastomose with the superior mesenteric artery. 

The right Urnimatmg brcmch of the hepatic artery ascends 
between the hepatic and cystic ducts anteriorly, and the 
vena portsB and its right branch posteriorly, and sinks into 
the right extremity of the transverse fissure, to supply 
the Hyer : immediately after having passed behiud the 
hepatic duct it gives off the cysUc artery, which ascends 
between the hepatic and cystic ducts, and divides into two 
branches, one of which is distributed on the superior and 
the other on the inferior surface of the gall bladder. 

The left termmatmg branch of the hepatic a/rtery, smaller 
than the right, ascends in front of the left branch of the 
vena portsB, ultimately gets behind it, and sinks into the 
left extremity of the transverse fissure to supply the liver. 



CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD IN THE LIVER. 

The Vena PortcB is formed by the junction of the 
splenic vein, after it has received the inferior mesenteric, 
with the superior mesenteric vein. The trunk of this 
large vein commences on the front of the aorta, behind 
the superior margin of the pancreas, and opposite to the 
first hmibar vertebra : it then takes a direction upwards, 
and to the right side, to reach the transverse fissure of 
the liver, in which it divides into a right and left branch. 
In this course it is at first behind and between the hepa- 
tic artery and ductus choledochus, and higher up it is 
directly behind them. In the adult, the right branch, 
shorter and larger than the left, and more in the direction 
of the trunk itself, soon sinks into the right extremity of 
the transverse fissure, to supply the right lobe ; the left 
proceeds in the opposite direction, takes a longer course, 
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forming nearly a right angle with the trunk, and sinks 
into the left lobe. 

We shall now endeavour to explain the distribution of 
these vessels in the foetus, and the manner in which the 
subsequent changes in their arrangement are effected. 

The Umbilical Vein m the Foetus runs obliquely up- 
wards, backwards, and to the right side, in the posterior or 
free margin of the falciform ligament of the Hver : having 
arrived in the umbUical or horizontal fissure of this gland, 
it sends several branches to its left lobe, and one or two 
small ones to the lobulus quadratus ; then continuing its 
course backwards, it receives the left branch of the vena 
portse ; after having communicated with this branch, it 
passes between the Spigelian and left lobes of the Hver ; 
and in this part of its course receives the name of the 
diictus venosusj which terminates finally in the inferior 
cava, or left hepatic vein. 

The Vena Portoe vn the Fosims divides into two branches ; 
one of which sinks into the right lobe, the other runs 
towards the left lobe of the liver and terminates in com- 
municating with the umbOical vein. 

On examining the distribution of these two large veins 
in the foetal liver we will perceive that in reality the right 
lobe receives blood from the vena port«B only, but the left 
from both the portal and umbOical veins. This explains 
why the left lobe is so well developed at this period of life. 
After birth, however, the ductus venosus becomes entirely 
obliterated, but of the umbilical vein, its left branches, 
and a part of its trunk remain pervious, viz., that part of it 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the transverse fissure ; 
for otherwise there would be no way for the blood of the 
porta to arrive at the left lobe of the Hver. All the rest 
of the umbilical vein is obHterated. 

The use generally ascribed to the vena portse is to con- 
vey to the Hver the materials for the secretion of the bile. 
Some, however, insist that the bile is secreted from arte- 
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rial blood ; and others, as Mr. Phillips, that it may be 
indifferently secreted from either. In favour of the 
secretion &om the portal blood, it has been said that the 
bile is of an oily character, and that the venous blood, 
being highly charged mth carbon and hydrogen, is th« 
best suited for its production. To this it has been replied, 
that fat, though compounded of carbon and hydrogen, is 
nevertheless separated by exhalation from the arterial 
blood. Again, the size of the vena portse is said by those 
who suppose the bile derived from it, to be siiited to the 
size of the liver ; while the other party reply, that the 
vessel should be compared with the duct and not with the 
gland, they maintain that there is a proper proportion 
between the size of the hepatic artery and hepatic duct. 
There are at least four* cases on record, in which the 
vena portsa did not go at all to the liver, but terminated 
in the inferior cava. It would appear, however, that in 
one of these cases the portal system of the Hver was not 
absent, but the pecidiarity was, that it commenced in a 
cul de sac. The same would probably be found in the 
other cases if they had been accurately examined. M. 
Simon found, that if the hepatic artery be tied in pigeons, 
the secretion of the bile continues ; if the portal vein and 
ducts be tied, it ceases ; and if the ducts alone be tied, 
the liver is gorged with bile. Mr. Phillips infers from his 
experiments, that the blood may be secreted from the 
blood of either artery or vein, as, whichever vessel was 
tied, the secretion continued. 

We shall now present the student with an abstract of 
Mr. Kieman's valuable observations concerning the circu- 
lation and structure of the Hver. Previous to his re- 
searches, it was supposed that the Hver consisted of two 
different kinds of substance, termed the red tis8V>e and 

* Lieatand, Hist. Anat. M^d. torn. i. p. 190. 
Haber, Observ. Anat. p. 34. 
Abernethy, Phil. Trans, 1793. 
Lawrence, Med. Chimrg. Trans. roL ▼. p. 174. 
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yeUow tissue. Mr. Kieman, however, by a aeries of 
well-conducted experiments, has shown that the red color 
depends on congestion of the blood vessels, and the yellow 
color on the absence of it. In order to make this more 
clear, let us attend to his exposition of the structure and 
arrangement of the vessels in the Hver. According to Mr. 
Kieman, each lobule of the liver has a conical form, and 
when divided longitudinally presents a foliated appear- 
ance ; and through its axis passes a small vein, termed 
the introrlohula/r vein. This vein terminates at a right 
angle in a larger vein, which is applied to the base of the 
lobule ; this is accordingly called a sub-hbular vein. The 
sub-lobular veins terminate in the verue cavm hepatica, 
and these again in the vena ca/oa inferior. Now all that 
portion of the exterior of a lobule, which does not con- 
stitute its base, is termed its capsular surface^ because it 
is in contact with, and separated from the surrounding 
lobules by a process of the capsule of Glisson, which serves 
as a capsule for the lobule. Mr. Kieman considers that 
the capsule of Glisson " is to the liver what the pia-mater 
is to the brain ; it is a cellulo- vascular membrane, in 
which the vessels divide and sub-divide to an extreme 
degree of minuteness ; it lines the portal canals, forming 
sheaths for the larger vessels contained in them, and a 
web in which the smaller vessels ramify ; it enters the 
interlobular fissures, and with the vessels forms the cap- 
sules of the lobules ; and it finally enters the lobules, and 
with the blood vessels, expands itself over the secreting 
biliary ducts. Hence, arises a natural division of the cap- 
sule into three portions, a vagmal, an vnterlobulary and a 
lobula/r portion ; and as the vessels ramify in the capsule 
their branches admit of a similar division." Thus, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kieman, the capsule of Glisson enters the trans- 
verse fissure of the liver, and forms an internal lining for 
those canals called the portal canals, which convey the 
larger divisions of the vena portse into the interior of the 
organ ; this, which is called the vagvnal portion of the 
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capsule of Glisson, invests the primary divisions of the 
vena portse, hepatic artery, and the larger portions of the 
hepatic ducts : the term v<igmal brcmches has, therefore, 
been applied to these divisions of the vessels surrounded by 
the vaginal portion of the capsule. The minute divisions 
of these three sets of vessels, together with the lobular por- 
tion of the capsule of Glisson, constitute the principal part 
of the lobules, so that, according to Mr. Kieman, each 
lobule is composed, "on the^ outer surface of a capsule 
formed by a process of Glisson's capsule, of a plexus of 
biliary ducts, of a venous plexus formed by branches of 
the portal vein, of a branch of an hepatic vein, and of 
minute arteries : nerves and absorbents, it is to be pre- 
sumed, also enter into their formation but cannot be 
traced to them." By taking the duct, artery and vena 
portse separately, we shaU find how they are disposed of 
in the Hver. First ; the d/acts penetrate the capsular 
surfaces of the lobules, and form in the interior of each, 
an extensive lobula/r biUa/ry plexus ; from this plexus the 
bile passes into the mterlohula/r branches, and then into 
the vagi/nal hiUa/ry plexus which goes to form the hepatic 
ducts. Secondly ; when the branches of the hepatic 
a^rtery pass into the portal canals, they give off vagvnal 
branches, these form the vaginal plexus of arteries which 
gives off the vnterhhula/r branches ; these pass through 
the interlobular fissures and give off the lohvla/r branches 
which also penetrate the capsular surface of the lobules : 
they 8upx)ly the parenchyma of the lobules, and the coats 
of all the vessels ; and the surplus quantity of blood not 
required for the nutrition of these parts, is conveyed into 
the minute branches of the vena portaa. Mr. Kieman 
remarks concerning the function of the hepatic aHeriee, 
" I conclude that the secreting portion of the liver, like 
the excreting portion of the kidney, is supplied with 
arterial blood for nutrition ouly. As all the branches of 
the artery of which we can ascertain the termmation, end 
in branches of the portal vein, it is probable that the 

Q 
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lobular arteries terminate in the lobular venous plexus 
formed by that vein, and not in the intra-lobular branches 
of the hepatic veins, which camiot be injected &om the 
artery, the blood of these arteries, after having nourished 
the lobules, becoming venous, and thus contributing to 
the secretion of bile.'* Thirdly ; after the vena porta 
has reached the transverse fissure of the liver it divides 
into branches which enter into the portal camels: here 
they give off the vagmal branches which constitutethe 
vaginal plexus ; these then give off the i/nterlolmla/r 
branches, which in their turn give off the lobular branches. 
Finally ; these last, after piercing the capsular surface of 
the lobules, form, in their interior, a portal plexus or the 
lobular venous plexus of the porta, which, having received, 
as above mentioned, part of the blood conveyed by the 
arteries, furnishes the material for the secretion of the bile. 
Hence it appears that the bile is not secreted from arterial 
blood, but from venous derived from two different sources, 
one from the returned blood of the hepatic arteries which 
flows into the portal veins, the other from the venous 
blood of the porta itself. Thus, the branches of the vena 
portse act as veins to the hepatic artery, and as arteries 
to the hepatic veins, which receive the surplus quantity 
of blood not employed in secretion. Now the appearances 
of the yellow and red tissues can be readily explained. 
The red tissue is owing to venous Congestion : when 
this occurs in the hepatic system of veins, the centre of 
each lobule will be dark from engorgement of the intra- 
lobular veins ; and, vice versa, when the congestion occurs 
in the portal S3r8tem, the centre of the lobule will be light 
(constituting the appearance of yellow tissue,) but the 
circumference red, by engorgement of the poHal veins 
investing it ; so that in one case we shall have dark spots 
on a pale ground : and in the other, pale spots on a dark 
groimd. Mr. Kieman could produce these appearances 
xtt pleasure, in experiments on animals, both in the liver. 



and sJbo in kidnejre of those animalB that have a portal 
reiud oirculatioii. 

According to Todd and Bowman, in the humaik subject 
the lobules are not isolated b; a distinot capsule, but are 
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only imperfectly marked out by the several points of their 
exterior, to which the ultimate twigs of the portal vein 
and duct arrive. 

The Splenic Abtebt proceeds from its origin to the 
left side in a very tortuous manner along a groove in the 
back part of the upper margin of the pancreas : posterior 
to it are the left cms of the diaphragm, left semilunar 
ganglion, and super-renal capsule of the same side ; the 
stomach covers it in front, and the splenic vein lies infe- 
rior to it, and in the same groove in the pancreas. Whilst 
the artery is remarkable for its tortuosity, the vein pre- 
sents a comparatively straight course from the hilus lienis 
to its termination in the porta. On approaching the 
spleen, the artery divides into five or six terminating 
branches, which enter the fissure, or hUus lienis, on its 
concave surface. The branches given off by the splenic 
artery in this course are, first, smaJl branches, pancreaUccB 
pa/rv(By variable in number, to the pancreas : secondly, a 
large branch to the pancreas, pancreatica magna, which 
sometimes accompanies the duct of this gland, but is often 
deficient : thirdly, the vasa hrevia, some of which come 
from the trunk of the splenic, and others from the branches 
which enter the spleen ; they are five or six in number, 
and are reflected to the bulging extremity of the stomach, 
where they communicate freely with the other arteries 
supplying this organ : lastly, the ga^tro-epiploica sinistra 
which sometimes arises from one of the terminating 
branches of the splenic, and proceeds from left to right 
along the great curvature of the stomach, to anastomose 
with the gastro-epiploica dextra, and to give off similar 
ascending and descending branches. 

When the arteries penetrate the spleen, they soon 
break abruptly into nimierous fine branches, compared 
to the hairs of a camel-hair pencil : these branches do not 
communicate with each other, but terminate in veins that 
form niunerous plexuses. There are no cells in the 
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spleen, as formerly represented. The following passage, 
describing the structure of the spleen, is extracted from 
Baly's translation of Muller. 

" The spleen is invested by a strong fibrous membrane, 
which sends numerous band-like processes into its interior, 
so as to support the soft, pulpy, red tissue of the organ. 
In the red substance, there are contained, in many animals, 
whitish, round corpuscles, visible by the naked eye, which 
were first discovered by Malpighi, and of which the exist- 
ence in the human spleen has been at one time admitted, 
at another denied. 

" The red pulpy substance consists of a mass of red- 
brown granules, as large as the red particles of the blood, 
but differing from them in form, being irregularly globular, 
not flattened. These granules are easily separable from 
each other. In the mass which they form, the minute 
arteries ramify in tufts, and terminate in the plexus of 
venous canals, into which aU the blood of the spleen i& 
poured before it is carried out of the organ by the splenic 
vein. The anastomosing venous radicles, which are of 
considerable size, appear to have scarcely any distinct 
coats. If a portion of the pulpy substance of the spleen 
is examined more closely, it is seen to be everywhere 
perforated with small foramina, which are spaces bounded 
by the reticulated substance of the organ. These spaces 
are venous canals : on inflating them, the organ acquires 
A cellular appearance ; and if they are injected with wax, 
the substance of the spleen will present a great resemblance 
to the corpora cavernosa penis. There are no true cells 
in the spleen. The white corpuscles are imbedded in the 
pulpy substance, and not contained in cells, as Malpighi 
supposed. A fibrous trabecular tissue intersects in all 
directions the very soft pulpy red substance, and affords 
support to the texture of the organ." 

Cruveilhier observes, that if we inject the arteries of 
the spleen, it enlarges slowly ; but if we inject the veins, 
it enlarges at once, showing that the eonnection between 
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the arteries and the venous plexus is not so free as 
between the latter and the veins. 

In speaking of the veins of the spleen, Mr. Gray men- 
tions three modes in which these vessels commence— first, 
as continuations of the capillaries of the arteries ; this 
is the most common method: secondly, in intercellular 
spaces in the substance of the pulpy material of the 
spleen, through which the veins communicate with each. 
other : thirdly, by forming an imperfect capsule to each 
Malpighian corpuscle. This last mode of the commence- 
ment of the veins of the spleen has not been described by 
other writers : Mr. Gray considers that the secretion of 
the Malpighian corpuscles is carried into the circulation 
through these small veins which form this capsule. 

The SuPBBiOB Mbsentebig Abtebt, nearly as large as 
the coeliac axis, and sometimes even larger, arises about 
a quarter or half an inch lower down than that vessel, 
irojR the aorta : it first descends a little to the left, 
behind the splenic vein and pancreas, and on the front of 
the abdominal aorta : having reached the lower margin <^ 
the pancreas, it becomes separated from the 'aorta by the 
third portion of the duodenum, and the left renal vein. 
In the next part of its course it descends behind the 
transverse mesocolon, and then between the laminm <^ 
the mesentery, to arrive at the Heum near its terminsr 
tion ; it then ascends along this intestine towards the 
ceecum : in this course it has its vein to its right side^ 
and it describes a curvature, the convexity of which lo<4cs 
downwards and to the left side. It first gives «fiia0 
branches to the pouncreas cmd duodemwmy which anasto- 
mose with the pancreatioo-duodenalis artery : lower down 
it gives off two sets of branches, viz., one from its con- 
vexity, or left side ; the other from its concavity, or ri^^ 
side. 

The BT<mches from the Cowvexity are fifteen to twenty 
in number : they are contained between the layers of the 
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meBentery, and destined for the ileum, jejunum, and 
third portion of the duodenum. Each of them, after a 
short course, divides into two branches, which anastomose 
with the branches of the adjacent arteries, so as to form 
a series of arches. From the convexities of these, smaller 
arteries arise, which likewise bifurcate, forming a second 
and lesser series of arches with those adjacent ; and in 
the same manner a third and fourth, and, in some cases, 
a fifth series is formed, gradually approaching the intes- 
tine, and diminishing in size : the entire arrangement 
presents an areolar appearance in the mesentery; and 
when the ultimate branches (which advance in straight 
lines) reach the intestine for which they are destined, 
they encircle it, and form a delicate vascular stratum in 
its sub-mucous areolar tissue. 

The Brmiches from the Conccmty are three* in number, 
viz., 

Colica-Media, Colica-Dextra, and Ileo-Colic. 

These arteries are considerably longer than the preceding : 
they are contained between the layers of the mesocolon, 
and are destined to supply the arch of the colon, the 
right or ascending colon, and the csBcum, with part of 
the ileimi. 

The CoUconMedia goes horizontally forward between 
the laminae of the transverse mesocolon and soon divides 
into a right and a left branch ; the former of which anas- 
tomoses with the superior branch of the coHca dextra, 
and the latter with the superior branch of the colica 
sinistra, which is a branch of the inferior mesenteric : this 
artery supplies the arch or middle portion of the colon. 

The CoUconDextra passes towards the right colon, near 
which it divides into, — a superior branch, which anasto- 
moses with the right branch of the colica media ; and an 
inferior branch, which descends to anastomose with the 
superior branch of the ileo-coUc artery : it supplies the 
ascending colon. 

The lUo-Colic kranch appears to be the termination of 
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the auperiot meaeuterio ; it runs downwards, and to the 
right Hide, towards the oeectum. Before it reaches the 
iuteatiue, however, it divides into three branchee, — the 
mtperior of which aaoends to anastomOBe with the colicn 
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dextra ; the vnferior descends to anastomose with the 
terminating branches from the convexity of the superior 
mesenteric artery ; while the middle branch passes behind 
the csecum, and terminates in supplying the ileum, csecum, 
and vermiform appendix. 

In the foetus, the superior mesenteric artery gives oflf 
an (ympJwlo-mesemteric hrcmch, which proceeds along the 
umbilical cord to be lost on the vesicula umbilicalis. It 
is usually obliterated at the end of the second month, but 
Oruveilhier saw it in an acephalous foetus at the ninth 
month. 

The Infebior Mesenteric Artery, smaller than the 
preceding, arises from the anterior and left part of the 
aorta, about an inch and a half above its bifurcation. It 
first descends on the aorta, between the layers of the meso- 
colon, and then turns over the left common iHac artery to 
terminate behind the rectum. This terminating branch 
is called the superior hsemorrhoidaL In the above course, 
the inferior mesenteric artery forms an arch,- the con- 
vexity of which looks to the left side. Its branches are 
three in number, : — 

Oolica-Sinistra. Arteria Sigmoidea ; and 

Superior HeemorrhoidaL 

The Colica Sinistra ascends between the layers of the 
left mesocolon, and divides into a superior and inferior 
branch ; the former anastomoses with the colica media, 
and the latter with the sigmoid artery. 

The 8igm>oid oHery crosses the front of the psoas 
muscle, and divides into a superior branch, which com- 
municates with the colica sinistra, and an vnferior branch, 
which terminates in supplying the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon, and in anastomosing with the superior hsBmor- 
rhoidal. This artery also supplies the psoas and iliacus 
muscles and the ureter. 

The Swperior Hoem^orrhoidal a/rtery cannot well be ex- 
amined until the arteries of the pelvis have been dissected. 
If we suppose the rectum divided into three stages, — a 
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superior, middle, and inferior, — ^we find that in the 
superior stage it is surrounded with peritoneum^ and has 
a meso-rectum : in the middle stage it has no meso- 
rectum, but is covered by peritoneum upon its anterior 
part, and on a portion of its sides : in the inferior stage 
it has no peritoneal covering. Now we find the artery 
distributed in conformity with this arrangement ; for in 
the first of these stages it descends as a single trunk 
between the layers of the meso-rectiun ; it then divides, 
about four inches from the anus, into two branches : and 
these, in the second stage, follow (one on either side) the 
line of reflection of the peritoneum from the side of the 
rectum : lastly, in the third stage the terminating branches 
of the artery are numerous, and distributed all round the 
inferior extremity of the intestine. The superior hsemor- 
rhoidal artery communicates freely with the hsemorrhoidal 
branches of the internal iliac and pudic arteries. 

In case of hemorrhage into the rectrmi from the 
hsemorrhoidal arteries, a membranous tube closed at one 
end, may be introduced into the rectum, and through the 
other, cold water may be injected with a syringe, so as 
to distend it, and thus compress the bleeding vessels 
on the surface of the gut. The water can be occasion- 
ally renewed without withdrawing the tube. Or, which 
is preferable, as in the case of hemorrhage after the 
operation for fistula in ano, or after the excision of hse- 
morrhoidal tumors, a small fine linen bag, open at one 
end, and provided with tapes, may be introduced into the 
rectum, and through the external or open extremity a 
quantity of charpie may be introduced, so as to distend 
the bag ; the tapes may be then tied across the stuffing 
of charpie, and the dr^sing secured : the necessary com- 
pression on the bleeding vessels of the intestines will be 
thus effected. 

The liver, stomach, spleen, and intestines may now be 
examined and removed, after which the student may pro- 
ceed with the dissection of the deeper arteries within the 
cavity of the abdomen. 
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The Pbopeb Phbbnio Abtebies, called also the inferior 
phrenic or sub-phrenic, are the first branches of the 
abdominal aorta ; they arise immediately above the coeliac 
axis, from the front of the vessel The artery on the 
right side passes upward, forward, and outward, between 
the right crus of the diaphragm, which lies behind it, 
and the inferior cava, which is in front : that of the left 
side takes a similar direction, separating the left crus of 
the diaphragm from the oesophagus. Having arrived at 
the posterior extremity of the cordif orm tendon of the 
diaphragm, each artery communicates behind this tendon 
with its felbw of the opposite side, and then divides into 
external and anterior branches ; these ramify in the 
substance of the diaphragm, and inosculate with the 
other arteries which supply this muscle. The artery of 
the right side sends branches to the liver through its 
coronary ligament, and that of the left side sends a 
branch to the oesophagus. The external branches anas- 
tomose with the intercostal arteries ; and the anterior 
branches communicate with the internal mammary, and 
with the branches of the opposite side, in front of the 
cordiform tendon : in this manner there is a kind of 
arterial circle formed around this tendon. 

Soon after its origin, the inferior phrenic gives off the 
superior capsulcMr a/rtery to supply the upper portion of 
the supra-renal capsule. 

The Middle Capsular Abtebies are usually two in 
number, viz. one on each side : they arise from the aorta 
a little above the renaL Each of them proceeds trans- 
versely outwards, to arrive^ at the concave margin of the 
corresponding supra-renal capsule, and divides into a 
number of branches which ramify in the sinuosities on 
its anterior and posterior surfaces, and in its interior. 
In this course it gives a few branches to the pillars of 
the diaphragm, to the psoas muscle, and to the adipose 
and areolar tissue in the neighbourhood. 
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The Kenal Abtebies are two in number, one on 
each side : they arise from the aorta opposite to about 
the second lumbar vertebra, inferior and close to the 
origin of the superior mesenteric : sometimes the left 
arises a little higher than the right. After their origin, 
each of them proceeds at nearly a right angle towards the 
corresponding kidney. The right renal artery is longer 
than the left on account of having its origin on the left 
side of the spine ; posteriorly it rests on the spine, right 
sympathetic nerve, and psoas muscle ; am,teriorly it is 
covered by the left renal vein, the inferior cava, and the 
right renal vein : thus it is nearly covered by these veins 
in its entire course, so that without disturbing these ves- 
sels a very small portion only of the artery can be seen. 
Its branches, four or five in number, penetrate the pelvis 
of the kidney between the branches of the vein which are 
in front, and the ureter which is posterior and inferior. 
The left renal a/rtery lies on a small portion of the psoas 
muscle covered by its corresponding vein : the branches, 
however, do not enter the kidney behind the veins, as 
they do usually on the right side, but frequently they are 
sitiiated in front of the branches of the left renal vein : 
in the hilus of both kidneys the ureter lies posterior and 
inferior to the blood vessels. 

The Benal Veins called also the emulgent veins, are 
two large vessels which escape, one from the hilus of each 
kidney. The right renal vein is shorter than that of the 
left in consequence of the vena cava lying close to the right 
kidney ; and it runs in a more oblique direction than the 
vein of the left side, because the right kidney is situated 
lower down than the left. The left renal vein is longer, and 
takes a more transverse course than the right ; it crosses 
in front of the aorta and the spine in order to reach the 
left side of the inferior vena cava ; and in this part of 
its course it lies behind the third portion of the duodenum. 
Sometimes instead of passing in front of the abdominal 
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aorta, it passes behind it : this rein receives the contents 
of the Bpennatio yeiu of the left testicle. 

The branches given off fay the rensJ arteries are, first. 
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vnferioT capsular branches to the supra-renal capsules ; 
secondly, hra/nches to the surrounding areolar tissue and 
adipose membrane ; thirdly, a small bram^h or two to the 
ureter, and, lastly, terminating branches. The termi- 
naimg hra/nches are disposed of in the manner which we 
shall now describe. 

Arra/ngement of the vessels m the hidm/ey, — ^Within the 
hilus or notch in the kidney the termmatmg hra/nches first 
pass between the calyces, and then run in straight lines 
between the cones of the tubular structure till they arrive 
at the cortical structure of the organ. In the tubular 
portion, according to Mr. Toynbee, the minute arteries 
'^ are arranged in bundles in the shape of elongated cones 
whose bases are continuous with the cortical portion, and 
their apices directed towards the manmiillary processes.* 
When these minute arteries have entered the cortical 
structure of the kidney, most of them terminate in form- 
ing small tufts of capillary vessels in the Malpighian 
corpuscles. These bodies have been described by Mr. 
Bowman, t as being formed in the first instance by a 
capsule which consists of an expansion of the dilated 
commencement of a urinary tubule ; through this capsule 
a minute artery passes, called vas imferens, which, after 
arriving within it, subdivides into several minute capillary 
branches which form a number of vascular loops closely 
bound up together within the capsule, so as to form a 
tuft : from this tuft of vessels a small vein takes its 
origin, vas efferens, which escapes from the inner portion 
of the corpuscle, passes through the capsule and joins a 
plexus of veins, formed of several efferent veins, which 
are situated between the Malpighian corpuscles, and sur- 
round the small convoluted tubuli uriniferi inmiediately 
after their origin : these capillary veins terminate in the 
formation of the renal vem, Mr. Bowman describes a 
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nomber of minute capilkry arterieB which do not go to 

the Halpighian corpuBcles, but which envelope the con- 
voluted tubes and oonununio&te directly with the veins. 
According to Mr. Bowman the capsule of the Malpighian 
body consista oi the dilated origin of the uriniferous 
tubule ; whilst, according to Hr. Toynbee, this capsule 
consists of a structure totally distinct from the tubule, 
and which surrounds the convoluted origin of the tubule 
in conjunction with the arterial tuft and the commence- 
ment of the efierent vein. 

In the early period of intra-ateiine life, the kidney is 
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formed of a number of independent lobules, each supplied 
with a distinct set of vessels ; and even in the adult 
there remains so much distinction, that different com- 
partments of the kidney can be injected of different 
colours. 

The Spermatic Arteries arise from the front of the 
aorta a little beneath the renal : each of them descends 
obliquely outwards, lying anterior to the psoas muscle and 
ureter, which latter it crosses at an acute angle. On the 
right side, the spermatic artery crosses also, obliquely, the 
front of the vena cava inferior ; sometimes, however, it 
goes behind it. On the left side the artery passes behind 
the sigmoid flexure of the colon. In this course the 
spermatic veins lie to the outside of the corresponding 
arteries, and the peritoneum covers them in front : some- 
times we may find two spermatic veins, one lying at either 
side of the artery and communicating in &ont of it by 
numerous small transverse branches. In the rest of their 
course the spermatic arteries differ in the male and in the 
female subject. 

In the mahj the spermatic artery enters the inguinal 
canal, and descends on the front of the vas deferens, 
forming part of the spermatic cord, and becoming ex- 
tremely tortuous as it approaches its termination : a little 
above the tesbis it divides into two branches, one of which 
enters the head of the epididymis, while the other pene- 
trates the superior margin of the body of the testis, and 
repairs to the corpus Highmorianum, from whence they 
both issue in two sets : . one set ramifies on the internal 
part of the tunica albuginea, and detaches minute vessels 
at various points to the tubuli testis, around which they 
coil ; the other set pierces the corpus Highmorianum, 
and descends along the septa of the testicle from its pos- 
terior to its anterior margin. 

Sir A. Cooper describes the timica albuginea as having 
two layers, — an outer one analogous to the dura-mater. 
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and an inner one (in which the vessels ramify) analogous 
to the pia-mater. Cruveilhier dissents from this descrip- 
tion, and thinks that ^' the vessels contained in the tunica 
albuginea rather resemble the sinuses of the dura-mater 
than the vascular net-work of the pia mater." 

In the femahy the spermatic artery turns inwards over 
the common iliac, and passes to the side of the uterus, 
between the layers of the peritoneum composing its broad 
ligament : it supplies the ovary. Fallopian tube and 
uterus, and anastomoses with the proper uterine arteries. 
In pregnancy, the branches to the uterus become enor- 
mously large and tortuous. 

The Ferns which accompany the spermatic artery arise 
from the testis and epididymis, and form a plexus imme- 
diately after their junction. They then ascend, four or 
five in nimiber, through the inguinal canal, lying in front 
of the vas deferens, and ultimately unite, in the lower 
part of the lumbar region, into a single trunk which 
ascends on the outside of the spermatic artery. The right 
spermatic vein empties its contents into the inferior vena 
cava with which it forms an acute angle below the termi- 
nation of the right renal The left spermatic vein empties 
itself into the left renal with which it forms nearly a 
right angle. In many cases the spermatic vein divides 
at a short distance above the gland, into many branches 
so as to form a pecidiar plexus, termed the pampiniform 
plexus ; after which it again becomes a single trunk. 
Meckel says that the plexus exists more frequently on 
the left side than on the right. 

As the left testicle is lower than the right, the veins 
are longer ; and this (together with the peculiar mode of 
termination of the left spermatic vein, and its relation 
to the sigmoid flexure of the colon) is supposed to explain 
why a varicose state of these vessels is more frequent 
on the left than on the right side. 

In the male foetus these arteries are proportionably 
veiy short, as the testicles are placed within the abdomen 
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during the greater part of intra-nterine life, but th^ 
subaequentlj elongate as the teaticles descend. The sper- 
matic arteries are remtukalile for increaBing in diameter 
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as they recede from their origin. In the operatioi) of 
castration the spermatic artery is apt. to contract consi- 
derably on being divided, so as to render it difficult to 
secure it in a ligature. The surgeon may avoid this 
embarrassment by holding the divided cord in his hand 
till an assistant draws out and secures whatever branches 
are necessary. The exquisitely painful practice of includ- 
ing the cord in the ligature is now universally abandoned. 

The Lumbar Arteries are generally four in number 
on each side ; sometimes, however, we meet five, and 
sometimes only three. They are larger than the inter- 
costal, to which they are analogous. Each of them arises 
from the posterior and lateral part of the aorta, and passes 
outwards on the body of the corresponding vertebra, and 
then behind the sympathetic nerve and psoas muscle : 
those that are sufficiently high pass also behind the cor- 
resx)onding pillar of the diaphragm. The upper ones are 
also more nearly horizontal ; while the lower descend 
with a gradually increasing obliquity. Opposite the cor- 
responding transverse process, each of them divides into 
an anterior and posterior branch. 

The (mterior brcmch^ smaller than the posterior, passes 
outwards between the psoas and quadratus lumborum 
muscles, and then between the quadratus and anterior 
layer of the transversalis tendon. The anterior branch 
of the first lumbar passes outwards beneath the last rib, 
and along the insertion of the diaphragm, and then on 
front of the quadratus lumborum : it communicates with 
the intercostal arteries. The anterior branch of the f oiurth, 
follows the attachment of the quadratus lumborum to the 
crest of the ilium, and communicates with the ilio-lumbar. 
All the anterior branches, moreover, communicate with 
the adjacent ones, and supply the quadratus lumborum 
and broad muscles of the abdomen. 

The posterior branch of each lumbar artery first sends 
a small vessel through the corresponding lateral foramen 
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into the spinal canal to be distributed in the spinal 
marrow and its tunics, and afterwards expends itself in 
the lumbar mass of muscles, and the integuments. 

The Middle Sacbal Akteby, usually smaller than the 
limibar arteries, arises from the posterior part of the aorta 
a little above its bifurcation ; it then descends on the 
front of the spine, separated from it by the anterior com- 
mon ligament : and then on the middle line of the sacruin, 
separated from it by the periosteum of that bone ; it is 
covered in front by the aorta, left common iliac vein, and 
by the pelvic viscera. It is separated from the lateral 
sacral of either side by the corresponding trunk of the 
sympathetic nerve. Inf eriorly it terminates by dividing 
into two branches, right and left, which communicate, in 
the form of a double arch, with the right and left lateral 
sacral arteries. Opposite each bone of the sacrum this 
artery sends off transverse branches to either side, which 
supply the periosteum, and communicate with the lateral 
sacral and haemorrhoidal arteries. 
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On the left side of the fourth lumbar vertebra, or cor- 
responding to the intervertebral substance between the 
fourth and fifth (and nearly opposite the left margin of 
the umbilicus,) the aorta bifurcates into the right and 
left common iliac arteries. These large vessels vary in 
length from two to three inches ; they diverge as they 
descend, leaving an angle between them, wider in the 
female than in the male. 

The Bight Common Iliac Artery descends obliquely to 
the right side, till it reaches the superior extremity of 
the sacro-iliac symphysis. Its posterior swrface in this 
course lies on the cartilage between the fourth and fifth 
lumbar vertebrae ; on the body of the last named vertebra, 
and on the anterior common ligament which is interposed 
between these parts and the artery : it then lies on the 
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bifurcation, or more properly speaking, on the commence- 
ment of the inferior vena cava, and consequently on both 
the left and right conmion iliac veins as they unite to 
form, by their conflux, the origin of this large vein. 
In fact aknost immediately after its origin the right com- 
mon iliac artery is borne off the spine by the large veins 
which lie behind it. Its right or corresponding vein not 
only lies behind it, but projects above to its outside, 
whilst lower down, part of the vein appears on its inner 
side : the sympathetic nerve, and still more deeply seated 
the obturator nerve* descend behind it inte the pelvis. 
We may observe a deep groove situated between the inner 
edge of the psoas magnus and the spine, and it is in this 
groove that we expose the obturater nerve : by continuing 
our dissection still deeper in this locality we come upon 
the lumbo-sacral nerve on its way inte the pelvis, and 
npon the lumbar division of the ilio-lumbar branch of the 
internal iliac artery. Its cmterior stji/rface is covered by 
the periteneum ; it is crossed obliquely at its bifurcation 
inte the internal and external iliac arteries, by the ureter; 
and it is covered by the last coil of the ileum, as it 
ascends from the true pelvis te join the caecum in the 
right iliac fossa. In the female the spermatic vessels 
turn over it te reach the uterus. 

The Left Common Uiac Artery descends with less 
obliquity than the right, and is usually shorter, in con- 
sequence of the aorta bifurcating on the left side of the 
spine. In many cases, however, it will be found longer, 
that is, the artery of the right side will bifurcate into its 
two terminating branches before it reaches the right 
sacro-iliac synchondrosis ; whilst the left continues its 
course until it reaches this point at the left side : this 
fact we believe was first pointed out by Mr. Adams of 
this city. Its posterior sv/rface rests on the outer por- 
tion of the anterior conmion ligament, the fifth limibar 
vertebra, and on the outer edge of its corresponding 
vein : the sympathetic, obturater and lumbo-sacral 
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nerved also descend behind it as on the other side. Its 
anterior sv/rface is covered by the peritoneum, and crossed 
obliquely by the ureter at its bifurcation ; it is covered 
also by the sigmoid flexure of the colon and the termi- 
nation of the inferior mesenteric artery. In the female, 
the vessels, analogous to the spermatic, are also related 
to it. It may be observed that the vein on this side, is 
in no part of its course external to the artery, as on the 
opposite side. The psose muscles are situated on the 
outside of the common iliacs, and between the two we see 
the middle sacral artery and part of the common iliac 
vein of the left side. 

The common iliac arteries give off no branches before 
their bifurcation, except very minute ones to the ureters, 
peritoneum, iliac veins, and adjacent lymphatic glands. 
The common iliacs vary in their length and bifurcate 
usually near the sacro-iliac symphysis into the external 
and internal iHac arteries. 

Operation of tying the Common iliac artery. — ^The 
operation of tying the common iliac artery has been peiv 
formed upwards of twenty times on the human subject ; 
first, by Dr. Wm. Gibson of Philadelphia in 1812, in a 
case of gun-shot wound ; the patient died from hemorrhage 
in thirteen days after the operation : it was tied in March, 
1827, by Valentine Mott of New York ; and in the year 
following by Sir P. Crampton in this city. It has also 
been tied by Salamon, Liston, Guthrie, Syme, Deguise, 
Perigof, Post, Stevens, Peace, Stanley, Hey and Lyon. 
Out of all these cases nearly two thirds of them terminated 
successfully. Motfs case was successful ; and as it con- 
tains a great deal of important and interesting information, 
we shall detail it at length. 

Mr, Motfs Case. — The subject of this operation, Isaac 
Crane, aged 33, was a man of temperate habits, and his 
disease was a large aneurismal tumour, of nearly three 
months' standing; filling the iliac fossa, and extending from 
a little above Poupart^s ligament, to near the umbilicus. 
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^^ The patient being placed upon a table of suitable 
height, the pubes and groin of the right side being 
shaved, an incision was commenced, just above the ex- 
ternal abdominal ring, and carried in a semicircular di- 
rection, half an inch above Poupart's ligament, until it 
terminated a little beyond the anterior superior spinous 
process of the ilium, making it in extent about five inches. 
The integuments and superficial fascia were divided, which 
exposed the tendinous part of the external oblique musde, 
upon cutting which, in the whole course of the incision, 
the muscular fibres of the internal oblique were exposed, 
the fibres of which were cautiously raised with the forceps, 
and cut from the upper edge of Poupart's ligament. This 
exposed the spermatic cord, the cellular covering of which 
was now raised with the forceps, and divided to an extent 
sufficient to admit the fore-finger of the left hand to pass 
upon the cord, into the internal abdominal ring. The finger 
serving now as a director, enabled me to divide the inter- 
nal oblique, and transversalis muscles, to the extent of the 
external incision whHe it protected the peritoneum. In 
the division of the last-mentioned muscles, outwardly, 
the circimiflexa iUi artery was cut through, and it yielded, 
for a few minutes, a smajrt bleeding. This, with a smaller 
artery upon the surface of the internal oblique musde, 
between the rings, and one in the integuments, were all 
that required ligatures. 

"With the tumour beating furiously underneath, I now 
attempted to raise the peritoneum from it, which we 
found difficult and dangerous, as it was adherent to it in 
every direction. By degrees we separated it, with great 
caution, from the aneurismal tumour, which had now 
bulged up very much into the incision. But we soon 
found that the external incision did not enable us to arrive 
at more than half the extent of the tumour, upwards. 
It was therefore extended, upwards and backwards, about 
half an inch within the ilium, to the distance of three 
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inches, making a wound in all about eight inches in 
length. 

<' The separation of the peritoneum was now continued, 
until the fingers arrived at the upper part of the tumour, 
which was found to terminate at the going off of the 
internal iliac artery. The conmion iliac was next exa- 
mined, by passing the fingers upon the promontory of 
the sacrum ; and, to the touch, appearing to be sound, 
we determined to place our ligature upon it, about half 
way between the aneurism and the aorta, with a view to 
allow length of vessel enough on each side of it, to be 
united by the adhesive process. « 

'' The great current of blood through the aorta made 
it necessary to allow as much of the primitive iliac to 
remain between it and the ligature as possible ; and the 
probable disease of the artery, higher than the aneurism, 
required that it should not be too low down. The depth 
of this wound, the size of the aneurism, and the pressure 
of the intestines downwards, by the efforts to bear pain, 
made it impossible to see the vessel we wished to tie. 
By the aid of curved spatulas, such as 1 used in my 
operation upon the innominata, together with a thin piece 
of board, about three inches wide, prepared at the time, 
we succeeded in keeping up the peritoneal mass, and 
getting a view of the arteria iliaca communis, on the side 
of the sacro-vertebral promontory. This required great 
effort on our part, and could only be continued for a few 
seconds. The difficulty was greatly augmented by the 
elevation of the aneurismal tumour, and the interruption it 
gave to the admission of light. 

" When we elevated the pelvis, the tumour obstructed 
our sight ; when we depressed it, the crowding down of 
the intestines presented another difficulty. In this part 
of the operation I was greatly assisted by Dr. Osbom, and 
my enterprising pupil Adrian A. Kissam. Introducing 
my right hand, now, behind the peritoneum, the artery 
was denuded with the nail of the fore-finger, and the 
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needle conveying the ligature was introduced, from within 
outwards, guided by the fore-finger of the left hand, in 
order to avoid injuring the vein. The ligature was very 
readily passed underneath the artery, but considerable 
difficulty was experienced in hooking the eye of the needle, 
from the great depth of the wound, and the impossibility 
of seeing it. The distance of the artery from the wound 
was the whole length of my aneurismal needle. 

^^ After drawing the ligature under the artery, we suc- 
ceeded by the aid of our spatulas and board, in getting a 
fair view of it, and were satisfied that it was fairly under 
the primitive iliac, a little below the bifurcation of the 
aorta. It was now tied ; the knots were readily conveyed 
up to the artery by the fore-fingers : all pulsation in the 
tumour instantly ceased. The ligature upon the artery 
was a very little below a point opposite the umbilicus." 

The wound was dressed in the usual way : the operation 
lasted less than an hour. It was performed on the 15th 
of March, and the ligature was removed from the artery 
on the 3rd of April following. On the 20th of May, he 
made a journey of twenty-five miles.* 

Si/r, P. CrampUyn?8 patient died on the eleventh day ; 
and the failure of the operation has been attributed to 
the employment of a catgut ligature, which (as appeared 
from examination of the body,) either broke from the 
impulse of the blood, or had rotted away. 

Mr, Hey* 8 Case. — "The patient, a gentleman aged 
forty, perceived, on the 10th of November, a small hard 
tumour in his left groin, above the centre of Pouparfs 
ligament. Three days afterwards he had severe pain in 
the part, and on the following day the swelling increased 
in size, accompanied with pulsation. It was resolved, 
in consultation, to apply a ligature to the common iliac 
artery, which operation was performed on December the 
third. The incision was begun two inches and three 

* Johnson's Med. Chir. Beriew, vol. viii 1828, p. 472. 
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quarters above the navel, and three inches from the 
median line, and was carried six inches downwards in a 
semicircular direction, with a prolongation of an inch and 
a half in a straight line outwardly. The layers of muscles 
and fascia transversalis having been divided to the whole 
extent of the incision, the peritoneum was gently separated 
from the parts beneath, and the common iliac artery was 
easily reached. A little time was occupied in scratching 
through the sheath with the point of the aneurism-needle, 
after which it was passed under the artery from within out- 
wards, armed with a double ligature of stay-makers silk, 
and the operation completed. The pulsation in the tumour 
ceased immediately after the artery was tied. The tumour 
gradually subsided in size. A week after the operation pul- 
sation was felt in the anterior tibial artery. On the twenty- 
eighth day the ligature was found loose in the wound and 
removed. About the twentieth of January the patient was 
free from complaint and was able to walk about. "''^ 

When the flow of blood through the common iliac 
artery is prevented, the internal mammary supplies the 
limb through the epigastric ; the inferior lumbar arteries 
supply it through the glutseal and ilio-lumbar ; and the 
internal iliac of the sound side, through the communi- 
cating branches of the internal iliac of the diseased side. 

The common iliac artery may be arrived at for the 
purpose of including it in a ligature, by the proceeding 
recommended for tying the internal iliac. 

THE INTERNAL lUAC ARTERY. 

This artery arises from the common iliac on a plane 
posterior to the origin of the external iliac ; it is from an 
inch and a half to two inches in length : in the adult, it 
descends backwards and inwards in front of the sacro-iliac 
symphysis, as far as the superior extremity of the great 

* Med. Press, vol. ii. p. 299. 
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sacro-sciatio notch ; here it becomes ligamentous, and 
ascends to the imibilicus, on the side of the bladder, being 
covered posteriorly by its superior false ligament. In its 
first, or truly arterial stage, it forms a curvature, the con- 
ccmty of which looks forwards. Its posterior or convex sur- 
face rests on the sacro-iliac symphysis, from which it is 
separated by its corresponding vein, which on the right side 
projects from underneath its outer edge ; and by the 
lumbo-sacral nerve which lies still deeper than the vein : 
from behind it we see also the obturator nerve passing 
forwards, and running in the angle between the internal 
and external iliac arteries. Its anterior surface is covered 
by peritoneum, and crossed superiorly, at its origin by 
the ureter, and inferiorly by the vas deferens. In addi- 
tion to these, the rectum covers the artery on the left 
side, and the bladder forms an anterior relation to the 
internal iliac arteries of both sides. 

The Internal iliac a/rtery of the foetus presents for our 
consideration many distinct peculiarities. First, it is 
considerably larger than the external iliac ; the reverse is 
the fact in the adult : in the foetus, it does not descend 
deep into the pelvis, but rather winds along the iUo-peo- 
tineal line, and then ascends, not in a ligamentous form, 
but pervious, and carrying blood from the foetus along 
the sides of the bladder through the imibilictis to the 
placenta. From the imibilicos to the placenta, the two 
arteries form part of the umbilical cord. 

After birth, the internal iliac arteries gradually dimin- 
ish, and the external iliac arteries, and posterior or exter- 
nal branches of the internal iliac, gradually enlarge. 

Operation of tyvng the internal JZioc. — ^The internal 
iliac artery may require to be tied in consequence of a 
wound, or for aneurism of the glutaeal or other of its 
branches. The operation of tying it has been performed 
in seven instances, in four of which it succeeded. It was 
first tried by Dr. Stevens of Santa Cruz, in the West 
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Indies : this patient recovered.* It was afterwards per- 
formed unsuccessfully, at the York Hospital, by Mr. 
Atkinson. It was also performed by a Russian army 
surgeon, upon whom the Emperor Alexander settled a 
pension as a reward for his dexterity and skill, f Dr. 
White, of Hudson, tied the artery on a tailor aged sixty 
years : in both these latter cases the operation succeeded. 
It was also tied by Mr. Mott ; and by Thomas of Bar- 
badoes : these two patients died. It was since tied by 
Mr. Guthrie. 

In Dr, Stevens^ and Mr, Athmson^g cases the operation 
in each case was commenced by an incision, five inches 
long, through the integuments, fascia and muscles, parallel, 
and a little external to the epigastric artery. 

Mr, White made a similar incision on the side of the 
abdomen, about seven inches long, with its convexity to 
the ilium, commencing near the umbilicus, and termi- 
nating near the inguinal ring. 

The remaining stex>s, in these cases, consisted in pushing 
inwards the sac of the peritoneum and. carrying the finger 
along the external iliac artery, until it reached the origin 
of the internal iliac. 

It is a fact worthy of attention, that the ureter is 
closely connected to the peritoneum, and invariably 
accompanies this membrane when it is removed out of 
the way during the operation, so that there will be no 
fear whatever of including this duct within the ligature. 

In order to arrive at the internal iliac artery, an 
incision should be made in the direction of a line extend- 
ing from the umbilicus to midway between the spine of 
the pubis and the anterior superior spine of the ilium : 
this incision should commence at the outer edge of the 
rectus muscle, and terminate about an inch above Pou- 
part's ligament, in order to avoid the spermatic cord. 
The different muscular layers composing the anterior wall 

* Med. Ch. Trans, vol. v. p. 422. 
t AveriU's Operative Surgery, p. 56. 
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of the abdomen being successively divided, the transver- 
salis fascia should be cautiously scraped through, and 
the peritoneum exposed and pushed inwards. The fascia 
covering the vessels should also be torn with the nail, 
and then, by following the external iliac artery backwards, 
we arrive at the intemaL In the angle between them 
lies the external iliac vein, which should be carefully 
avoided, and the needle introduced from within out- 
wards. 

The branches of the internal iliac artery are classed 
into those which remain vnthm the pelvis, and those which 
leave it to be distributed externally. The latter are four 
in number, viz., the glutseal, sciatic, pudic, and obturator ; 
and the former, which in the male, are five in number, 
are the ilio-lumbar, lateral sacral, middle hsemorrhoidal, 
vesical, and umbilical ; to which may be added in the 
female, the uterine and vaginal. We shall proceed, first, 
with the description of the external branches. 

The branches of the internal iUac artery are the fol- 
lowing : — 

Brcmches supplymg the parts outside the pehis : 
Glutseal. Sciatic. Pudic. Obturator. 

Bramhes svpplyvng thepa/rts withm the pehis. 

Bio-lumbar. Umbilical : and in addition. 
Lateral Sacral. m the femaUy the 

Middle HsemorrhoidaL Uterine and the 

Vesical. Vaginal. 

The GLUT.SAL Abteet is the largest branch of the 
internal iliac. It arises far back in the pelvis, opposite 
the lower part of the sacro-iliac symphysis, and imme- 
diately passes backwards between the lumbo-sacral nerve 
which afterwards lies in front of it, and first sacral nerve 
which lies behind it ; and above the pyrif orm muscle, in 
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order to escape from the pelvis, by passing through the 
upper part of the great sacro-sciatic notch. While within 
the pelvis, it gives off some small branches to the pyri- 
fonn muscle, to the rectum, and to the areolar tissue. 
After this very short course, in which it is accompanied 
by the superior glutseal nerve, it divides opposite the pos- 
terior margin of the glutsBUS minimus muscle, between 
it and the pyrif ormis, and under cover of the glutseus 
maximus, into a superficial and a deep branch. 

The sv^perficial branch ascends between the glutseus 
maximus and medius, and divides into numerous lesser 
branches, some of which supply these muscles and the 
great sacro-sciatic ligament ; while others are distributed 
to the sacro-ltmibalis muscle and the integuments : some 
of these branches communicate with the sciatic artery. 

The deep hrcmch takes a direction obliquely upwards 
and forwards between the glutseus medius and minimus 
muscles. After giving a small mitriUous a/rtery to the 
ilium, it divides into two lesser branches ; the svperior 
of which follows accurately the middle curved line upon 
the bone, which marks the upper margin of the glutseus 
minimus. This branch supplies, in its course, the last 
mentioned muscle and the glutseus medius, and having 
arrived at the anterior superior spine of the ilium, it 
anastomoses with the ilio-limibar, circimiflexa iUi, and 
external circumflexa femoris arteries. The mferior hrcmch 
runs downwards and forwards between the two lesser 
glutsBi muscles, which receive many branches from it, 
and having arrived at the great trochanter, supplies the 
pyriformis muscle and capsule of the hip joint, and com- 
municates with branches of the sciatic and internal cir- 
cumflexa femoris arteries. 

Operation of tymg the OVatceal Artery. M. Lizars gives 
the following rule for finding the trunk of the glutseal artery. 
Draw a line from the posterior superior spinous process of 
the ilium downwards to the mid-point between the tuber- 

s 
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osify of the ischium and the great tnx^ianteF ; and then 
divide this line ioto three equal parts i the glutceal arteiy 
will be found emerging from the pelvis, at the jimctiou of 
its upper &ad middle thirda. It will rarely be neoessai?, 
however, to apply this rule, unless for the purpose of 
ayoiding it in openiug deep abncesses of the glutceal region ; 
for in case of a wound, we must be guided by the wound 
itself i and, in case of glutieal aneurism, the surgeon may 
prefer tying the internal iliac artery. The opposite prac- 
tice has, no doubt, been successful : thus, Hr. Bell cut 
down on the tumour, in a case of glutfeal aneurism, 
opened the sac, and tied the vessel BucceBxfully.'' Mr. 
Garmichael tied the gtut«eal artery for a wound of this 
vessel by a pen-knife. The following is Mr. Carmichael's 
description of the operation : — " The patient being placed 
upon a table, lying on his face, I commenced by nmk- 
ing an incision five inches in length, beginning an inch 
below the superior posterior spinous prooess of the Uium, 
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and about the same distance from the margin of the 
sacrum, and continued it in a line extending obliquely 
downwards to the trochanter major. The glutsBus maxi- 
mus and medius, were then rapidly divided, or rather 
their fibres separated, (as the incisibn ran in the direc- 
tion of the fibres,) to the same extent as that of the 
integuments. The coagulated blood forming the tumour 
then became apparent through the sac or condensed 
cellxdar membrane with which it was covered. This 
was divided the whole extent of the incision by run- 
ning a buttoned bistoury quickly along the finger intro- 
duced into the sac, and its contents, consisting of &om 
one to two pounds of coagulated blood, were emptied 
rapidly out with both hands into a soup plate, which it 
completely filled. A large jet of fresh blood instantly 
filled the cavity I had emptied ; but the precise spot from 
whence it came being perceived, I was enabled, by pres- 
sure with the finger, to prevent any further effusion, 
while that which had been just poured out was removed 
by the sponge. It was obviously the tnmk of the glutseal 
artery, just as it debouches from the ischiatic notch, which 
had been wounded. I endeavoured, but in vain, to secure 
the artery by means of a tenaculum. I had then recourse 
to a common needle of large size, and with this instrument 
was immediately successful in passing a ligature around 
the bleeding vessel, and in preventing all further hemor- 
rhage. The ligature came away on the sixth day and the 
patient recovered."* 

The Sciatic or Ischiatic Abtebt, smaller than the 
glutseal, descends on the front of the sacral plexus of nerves 
and pyriformis muscle : in this course it passes between 
the rectum and outer wall of the true pelvis, and is 
accompanied by the pudic artery, which is at first some- 

* Dablin Jonrnal, vol. It. p. 281. 
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what external to it, and then crosses in front of it and 
to its inside, opposite the spine of the ischium. In com- 
pany with the pudic artery, and with the greater and 
lesser sciatic nerves, it escapes from the pelvis through 
the inferior part of the great sacro-sciatic notch, passing 
between the lower edge of the pynformis mnsde and the 
lesser sacro-sciatic ligament. After its exit from the 
pelvis it is covered by the glutsBus maximus muscle, and 
is situated posterior and then internal to the great sciatic 
nerve : it lies behind the spinous process of the ischium 
near its root, and passes also behind the gemelli, obturator 
intemus, and quadratus femoris muscles. While within 
the pelvis it gives smaU branches to the bladder, rectum, 
uterus, and levator ani muscle : after it leaves the pelvis, 
it terminates by giving off the following branches : — 

Muscular. Comes Nervi IschiaticL 

OoccygeaL Anastomotic. 

The Muscula/r brcmches are distributed to the glutseus 
maximus, quadratus femoris and hamstring muscles. 

The Coccygeal hrcmch passes inwards, and in so doing 
runs across the posterior surface of the pudic artery, and 
then passes between the origins of the greater and lesser 
sacro-sciatic ligaments : it supplies the gluteus maximus, 
levator ani, and coccygeus muscles, and periosteum of the 
coccyx; and anastomoses with the anterior spinal and 
with the middle and lateral sacral arteries. 

The Cornea Nervi IscldaUci at first descends along the 
internal margin of the great sciatic nerve, and then pene- 
trates its substance. Boyer found this branch as large 
as the radial at the wrist, in a subject that Dessault had 
operated on eight months before for popliteal aneurism. 
I have found it in a young child fully as large ; and when 
it had reached the popliteal space it took the place of the 
popliteal artery : in this case the femoral artery was so 
very small as to be nearly rudimentary. 
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The Anastomotic bnmchea unite &t the back of tiie thigh 
with the terminatiDg branches of the internal drciunflex 
from the profuntU femoria, and with the perforating 
arteriea. 

According to Mr. Lizara, the exit of the ischiatic arteiy 
from the pelvia may be found by placing the patient on 
his face, with the toea turned out, and drawing a line 
from the posterior superior Rpine of the ilium, to the foMa 
between the tuberosity of the ixGhium and great trochan- 
ter, but, a little nearer to the former : the exit of the 
artery will be found opposite to the centre of this line. 

The Qbtubatok ASTEnr. This is the smallest and 
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most anterior of the four branches of the internal iliac 
which go out of the pelvis, and should be dissected be- 
fore the pudic. It runs downwards and forwards below 
and within the brim of the true pelvis, in order to pass 
through the upper part of the obturator foramen. In this 
course it is accompanied by the obturator nerve which lies 
above, and the obturator vein which Hes beneath it : it 
communicates with the artery of the opposite side by a 
branch crossing transversely behind the body of the pubis. 
When the obturator artery arises from the epigastric, its 
vein and nerve He below it. Having passed through the 
obturator canal, it lies on the obturator extemus muscle, 
covered by the pectineus, and there divides into two 
branches, an anterior and posterior. 

The Autei'ior a/rid la/tger bromch descends between the 
adductor brevis and longus miLscles, and supplies these 
as well as the obturator extemus, adductor magnus, and 
gracilis muscles. It anastomoses with the internal cir- 
cumflex, and the muscular branches of the femoral artery. 
Some of its divisions extend into the perineum, and 
anastomose with the pudic artery. 

It ako detaches a smaU vessel, which descends along 
the internal margin of the obturator foramen, to commu- 
nicate with the posterior branch : in this manner a kind 
of arterial circle is formed around the obturator foramen. 

The Posterior h'anch descends along the outer edge of 
the obturator foramen, towards the tuberosity of the 
ischiimi, passing between the internal and external obtu- 
rator muscles : it supplies the adjacent muscles and the 
capsular ligament of the hip-joint : it also sends a small 
branch through the notch in the inner margin of the 
acetabulum, to supply the Haversian body, round liga- 
ment and head of the femur. 

Before commencing the dissection of the pudic artery 
the student is recommended to direct his attention to 
the anatomy of the ano-perineal region. 
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ANO-PERINEAL REGION. 

For the purpose of dissecting this region the subject 
should be placed in the same position as in that recom- 
mended for the operation of lithotomy : the hands should 
be placed so as to grasp the outer edges of the feet, and 
retained in this situation by suitable bandages : the but- 
tock being thus elevated, the rectum should be mode- 
rately distended with curled hair or tow, the knees held 
apart from each other, a staff introduced through the 
urethra into the bladder, and the scrotum well kept up 
towards the abdomen. 

The Ano-permeal region, when fully exposed, presents, 
in its outline, the shape of a lozenge or rhomb ; that is, the 
appearance of two triangles united at their bases. The ojpex 
of the anterior tricmgle corresponds in the middle line, an- 
teriorly, to the root of the scrotum superficially, and still 
deeper and farther forward to the symphisis pubis and 
sub-pubic ligament. The wpex of the posterior tria/ngle 
corresponds posteriorly to the point of the coccyx, and to 
the posterior attachment of the ano-coccygeal ligament. 
The lateral ambles correspond to the two tuberosities of 
the ischia. The fowr sides of the region are formed, an- 
teriorhf, by the anterior portion of the tuberosities of the 
ischia, by the ascending ramus of the ischium and de- 
scending ramus of the pubis at each side ; and posteriorly 
at each side by the posterior portion of the tuberosities of 
the ischia, and by the great sacro-sciatic ligament, over- 
lapped by the glutaeus maximus muscle. A line drawn across 
from one tuberosity to the other would indicate the union 
of the two bases; this, however, is merely an artificial 
arrangement, as it does not accurately define the proper 
perineal from the anal portion of the region, since it must 
pass across the anterior part of the anus : but, if the line 
were made to describe a curve, the convexity of which, 
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looking forwards, would in the middle line pass anterior to 
the anus, such a line would more correctly define the bound- 
ary of these two spaces, viz., the proper perineal and the 
anal, in this situation. As we pursue the dissection of 
this region we will find that such a curved line does exist, 
and that it is formed by the two transverse perinei muscles 
uniting in front of the anus at their insertions in the 
central point of the pfsrineum. Before raising the inte- 
guments the student would do well to observe the appear^ 
ances on the surface of this region : — ^in the middle line, 
anteriorly, he will perceive an elevation corresponding to 
the root of the scrotum, and indicating the situation of 
the hinder part of the spongy portion of the urethra, and 
along its centre an elevated but narrow ridge, known 
by the name of the raph^ of the perineum : this ridge 
terminates posteriorly at the orifice of the anus. The 
surface of the integument surroimding this orifice is 
thrown by the action of the superficial sphincter into a 
number of longitudinal folds, parallel with the longitu- 
dinal axis of the intestine. Behind this orifice we remark, 
along the middle line, more the appearance of a groove 
than of a ridge, leading posteriorly to the point of the 
coccyx. On either side of the elevation which denotes 
the situation of the urethra, we see a groove or chan- 
nel terminating posteriorly along the side of the anus, 
and anteriorly running along the side of the scrotum 
upwards towards the abdomen. On raising the int^u- 
ments from off the ano-perineal region we expose the 
sv^erficial fascia : this layer varies in its structure accord- 
ing to the situation in which we examine it : in the peri- 
neal space, properly so called, it is coarse and strong 
and presents a yellowish color ; and is divisible into two 
layers, a superficial and a deep. The superficial layer is 
loose in its texture, containing a quantity of adipose 
tissue, the ceUs of which are united by areolar tissue : 
the deep layer is comparatively strong and membraniform. 
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There is no distinction between these two layers as we 
pass into the anal portion of the region ; for corresponding 
to the inferior surface of the tranverse muscles of the 
perineum they become identiHed with each other and are 
closely adherent to the middle perineal fascia at the 
posterior margin of each of these muscles, and at the 
central point of the perineum, in front of the anus. If 
we trace the two layers of superficial fascia farther back, 
we find them still united into one mass, which enters 
into and fills up the ischio-rectal spaces, which lie at the 
sides of the rectum and anus. The two layers of super- 
ficial fascia are also intimately imited with one another 
corresponding to the tuberosities of the ischia, to which 
they become firmly adherent ; and though this membrane 
appears to gHde loosely over these prominences, when 
friction is exercised upon the integuments ; yet, if after 
haying removed the skin, we attempt to draw away the 
fascia from the bone, we find it firmly adherent to it. 
Along the sides of the proper perineal space we find 
the superficial fascia firmly adherent to the ascending 
rami of the ischia, and descending rami of the pubes : 
as we examine this structure stiU more anteriorly we 
wiU observe, that, as it becomes related to the root of 
the scrotmn and to the channels along its sides, the fascia 
loses all its adipose tissue, and the entire substance 
becomes areolar in its character. 

When, in cases of extravasation of luine, either from 
laceration of the urethra from injiu*y, or from pi*eviou8 
ulceration in the dilated portion of the urethra behind 
the stricture, this fluid makes its way to the super- 
ficial perineal fascia, its course afterwards is remarkably 
uniform : in such cases it cannot pass backwards between 
the layers of the superficial fascia, because they become 
firmly imited, both at the central point of the perineum 
and corresponding to the back part of the transverse 
muscles of the perineimi; neither can it make its way 
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backwards between the deep seated surface of this fascia 
and the middle perineal fascia, because these fasciie are 
oloBely connected with each other in the situations jnst 
alluded to. It cannot pass laterally, in consequence of 
the close attachment which the fiiiperficial fascia taken to 
the tuberositieB of the ischia, and to the rami of the ischia 
and pubes; the urine, therefore, will pass along those 
situations where it meets with the least amonnt of resist- 
ance, and it will become extravaaated freely into the 
snrotum, distending it exceedingly ; it may then extend 
upwards to the anterior wall of the abdomen, conducted 
by the spermatic oord ; and descend over Fonpart's liga- 
ment into the superficial fascia of the upper portion of 
the thigh. 
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In this stage of the dissection the student will find the 
superficial sphincter lying between the layers of the super- 
ficial fascia ; and whilst removing the integument from off 
this muscle he will observe what an exceedingly small 
amount of superficial fascia lies between it and the skin: it 
is closely connected with the integuments, and is of an 
elliptical form ; its posterior attachment, or origin, is to 
the ano-coccygeal ligament, which springs from the tip 
of the coccyx posteriorly, and nms forwards to be con- 
nected with the back of the rectum; this ligament is 
merely a raph^ formed by the union of the posterior 
portions of the levatores ani on the middle line: the 
anterior attachment of the sphincter is to the central 
point of the perineum, which is situated immediately 
behind the bulb : into this point we have inserted the 
following muscles : — superficial sphincter, acceleratores 
urinsB, transversi perinei, and Wilson's muscles. We 
may now remove the entire of the superficial fascia from 
both the proper perineal and the anal spaces ; and we will 
thus expose, in the former space, the middle perineal 
fascia, and, in the latter, the two ischio-rectal f ossse or 
spaces. 

The middle peri/neal fascia will be seen when the super- 
ficial fascia has been carefully removed; it covers the 
under surface of the muscles of the perineum, and sends 
in septa between them from its deep seated surface ; it is 
to these muscles what the fascia lata is to the muscles of 
the thigh, and it is by some considered to be an extension 
of this fascia across the perineum. Anteriorly it is lost 
in a thin, loose, delicate expansion along the urethra and 
crura penis ; laterally it is attached to the rami of the 
ischia and pubes ; and posteriorly, in the middle line, it is 
connected with the central point of the perineum, whilst 
external to this point it is reflected behind the transverse 
perineal muscles, and is lost by becoming continuous with 
the two layers of fascia, which form the '^ anterior cul de 
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sac" of the ischio-rectal space or fossa. This latter space 
may now be examined : it is bomided mtemalhf by the rec- 
tum, and the levator ani muscle covered on its outer surface 
by the ischio-rectal layer of the obturator fascia ; externally 
by the proper obturator fascia covering the obturator 
intemus muscle, and continuous inferiorly with the falci- 
form process of the great sacro-sciatic ligament, and by 
the tuberosity of the ischium : anteriorly by the transverse 
muscles of the perineum, and by the union of the ischio- 
rectal with the proper obturator fascia, forming an anterior 
**cul de sac," or fossa, with which, as we have already 
stated, we iind continuous the posterior part of the mid- 
dle perineal fascia : posteriorly by another " cul de sac," 
formed by the ischio-rectal and proper obturator fascia, 
becoming continuous above the great sacro-sciatic ligament 
and inferior border of the glutseus maximus muscle. The 
superior boundary of this space is limited by the splitting 
of the obturator fascia into the proper obturator and 
ischio-rectal fascia ; the space itself is filled with a large 
quantity of adipose and coarse areolar tissue, which infe- 
riorly is incorporated with the superficial fascia of the 
ano-perineal region. 

The middle perineal fascia should now be removed ; 
when, the muscles of the proper perineal spaces will be 
exposed ; these are three at each side, viz. : — in the 
middle line the accelerator urinse, externally the erector 
penis, and posteriorly the transversus perinei. 

The Accelerator Urmoe or compressor v/rethrce nmscle will 
be seen in this stage of the dissection taking its origin 
from the anterior layer of the triangular ligament near 
its base, and more anteriorly from the side of the corpus 
cavemosum penis ; the third origin of this muscle will 
be seen in a future stage of the dissection arising by a 
tendinous expansion common to the two muscles, and 
situated between the corpus spongiosum urethrse and the 
corpus cavemosum penis : the fibres which arise from 
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the corpus caTemoaum pass obliquel^r dowawarda and 
backwards, and meet ia the middle line iindemeath the 
urethra ; as they approach each other theypresent on the 
inferior surface of the urethra the form of the letter V, 
the apes being dired«d posteriorly. The fibres which 
arise by a common tendon above the corpus HpongioHum 
pass directly downwards, and by their union surround 
the urethra completely like a sphincter muscle : the 
fibres from the triangular ligament paae downwards 
and forwards. All these different fibres are inserted 
along the middle line in a raph6, which runs along the 
inferior surface of the urethra and terminates posteriorly 
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in the central point of the perinenm. The Erector 
Penis arises from the inner surface of the tuberosity of 
the ischium, internal to the origin of the cms penis ; it 
passes somewhat spirally with regard to this latter struc- 
ture, in the fibrous covering of which its tendinous 
insertion is ultimately lost. The Trcmsversus Perinei 
muscle arises from the inner surface of the tuberosity of 
the ischium close to the origin of the latter muscle : its 
fibres pass forwards and inwards towards its fellow of 
the opposite side : these two muscles meet at, and are 
inserted into the central point of the perineum. They 
present, not a straight line as their name implies, but, a 
curve, the concavity of which looks backwards towards 
the anus, the convexity in the opposite direction. 
These two muscles constitute a natural line of separation 
between the anal and perineal portions of this region. 
In the triangular space, formed by the three muscles at 
each side of the urethra, we find the long perineal artery 
nerve and vein, and at the base of the triangle we find 
the transverse artery of the perineum. 'These two 
arteries are situated, shortly after their origins, on the 
cutaneous surface of the transversus perinei muscle. 

After having carefully removed these muscles, together 
with the perineal arteries veins and nerves at both 
sides, the tria/H/gular liga/ment of tlie urethra or deep 
perineal fascia will be exposed. It occupies the deepest 
portion of the proper perineal space : its apex passes in 
front of the sub-pubic ligament to which it is attached, 
and is ultimately lost in affording a covering to the 
upper surface of the corpus cavemosum penis : its sides 
are attached to the rami of the ischia and pubes, where 
they become continuous with the obturator fascia ; and its 
base presents the appearance of a double arch, though not 
weU defined, somewhat resembling the velimi pendulimi 
palati : the middle portion of the base is connected with the 
central point of theperineimi, and the arched portion at each 
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aide u lost bj becoming contisuons with the Anterior "cnl 
de sac" of the iachio-i«ctal fossa under cover of the trans- 
versus petinei muscle. The triangular ligament is divi- 
sible into two larars, the anterior or superficial, and th« 
posterior or deep ; and situated between the layers \n 
find the foUowing parts,— eit«mally, close to the rami 
of the ischia and pubes, the pudic artery of each side ; 
near the base and more internally, the two arteries of the 
bulb, with their small branches to the bulb of the urethra 
and to Cowper's glands ; still nearer to the middle line 
we find the^mall glands of Cowper, with their ducts ; a 
quantity of exceedingly fine areolor tissue is also situated 
here, and a small put of the membranous portion of the 
urethra near the bulb corresponds to the interval between 
the layers. Through an opening in this hgament is 
transmitted the urethra : the part of this canal which 
pierces the ligament, corresponds to the junction of the 
membranous portion with the spongy : consequently the 
spongy portion, which includes the bulb, is in front of 
the triangular ligament, and the prinoipal ptntion of the 
membranous and the entire of the prostatic portions are 
behind it. The opening for transmitting the urethra is, 
in the adult, about an inch below the symphysis pubis, and 
two inches from the tuberosity of the ischium, and about 
half an inch above the centre of the base of the ligament ; 
this orifice does not present a distinct margin, aa there is 
a production sent off from its anterior layer forwards 
over the spongy portion, and another backwards (funnel- 
shaped) from its posterior layer, which invests the mem- 
branous and prostatic portions of the urethra. It is 
this latter production that is usually termed the poste- 
of the triangular ligament : it imites with tha 
Bcia and with the recto-vesical fascia, as it snr- 
j prostate gland. An American writer states, that 
{ it on the inferior surface of the prostate gland 
d on the front of the rectum, so as to form a 
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'cul de BBC* opposed to that of the peritoneum ; and the 
diviaion of this ' cul de sac' in lithototn;, he couceiveB 
to be attended with considerable risk of abaceHHCe and 
peritonitis. 

Ths studrait is now recommended to attend to the ana- 
tomy of the /iMCKE of the pelvis, with which that of the 
perineum is intimately connected When the peritoneum 
has been removed from the iliac fossa of either side, the 
fascia Uiaca will be exposed ; there is, however, between 
the peritoneum and the iliac fascia, a layer of adipose and 
loose areolar tissue intermiied, which extends in every 
diiectioo, aa well into the pelvis as on the back part of 

Fig. il.—HepreimU Vie Surgical AMUamy a/ tta Malt Ptrlntum afltr Ae 
IMegvmoit, Supef^firAal Ftucia, portion ft/ Gtt Aceeleraloret Urint^ Mvtria, 
iSitpirJlciai Vaiitt, itc. ham Iwtn ranond. 
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the structures which form the anterior wall of the abdo- 
men. If we examine this sub-peritoneal layer of fascia, we 
will find that as we trace it internally towards the true 
pelvis, it becomes more condensed in its structure, and 
assuming the appearance of a distinct fascia, it becomes 
connected with the fascia iliaca along the external side of 
the external iliac artery ; it then passes ourov/nd this artery 
and its accompanying y^ ; and internally to the latter 
vessel it is attached to the pelvic fascia. It is not always 
of equal siarength, but sometimes we are able to trace dis- 
tinct fibrous bands in this structure, passing across the 
artery and the vein. By means of this fascia the vessels 
are connected together in & proper sheathy and are more or 
less securely fixed upon the iliac fasciawhich passes behind 
them. This fascia is continuous, inferiorly behind Pou- 
part's ligament, with the fascia propria of Sir A. Cooper, 
and has sometimes been described as a prolongation of 
this latter structure, upwards over the vessels : below 
Poupart's ligament it still continues its course along 
the femoral vessels, forming their sheath. There is no 
doubt that it was this fascia which presented an obstruc- 
f ion to the passing of the ligature in Mr. Abemethy's 
second operation on the external iliac artery. In de- 
scribing this operation, he says : — " The pulsations of the 
artery made it clearly distinguishable from the contigu- 
ous parts, but I could not get my finger roimd it with 
the facility which I expected. This was the only circum- 
stance which caused any delay in the performance of the 
operation. After ineffectual trials to pass my finger be- 
neath the artery, I was obliged to make a sliglU incisioH 
on either sid^ of it, in the same manner as is necessary 
when it is taken up in the thigh, where the fascia which 
binds it down in its situation is strong."* 

The student may now follow the coiirse of the fascia 
iliaca. This fascia is attached to the crest of the ilium, 

*Aberaethy's Surgical Works, vol. i^ p. 807. 
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covers the psoas and iliacus intemus muscles and anterior 
cmral nerve ; and passes underneath or behind the ex- 
ternal iliac vessels, in order to descend into the true pelvis. 
At its connection with the brim of the pelvis, it receives 
the name of pelmc fascia. Having descended as far as the 
upper edge of the levator ani, it divides into two layers, 
between which this muscle is placed ; the internal layer or 
foeiical descends towards the bottom of the pelvis, and then 
ascends on the side of the bladder and its neck^ where it 
unites with the posterior layer of the triangular ligament. 
This vesical layer is confined to the anterior and lateral 
part of the nedc of the bladder, and goes no farther back, 
along the side of this viscus, than the spine of the ischium ; 
hence the bladder, when dilating, performs a rotation which 
throws its upper extremity forwards, on account of its 
being tied down anteriorly, while the posterior part is at 
liberty to dilate. From the inferior surface of the vesical 
fascia we find two layers passing off — one between the 
rectum posteriorly, and the inferior fundus of the bladder 
and under surface of the prostate gland, called the recto- 
vesical or Tyrrell's fascia ; the other passing along the sides 
and on the imder surface of the rectum, called the rectal 
fascia. The external loAfer of the pelvic fascia, or the oh- 
iuraiior fa^sda^ descends between the obturator intemus 
muscle and levator ani, and divides into the proper obtu- 
rator fascia and the ischio-rectal or anal fascia. Now, 
these are the two fascisB which line the ischio-rectal cavity 
— ^viz., the obturator on the outside, and the ischio-rectal 
on the inside : the former has its external surface applied 
to the obturator muscle and pudic artery, and its inferior 
edge is inserted into a production of the great sacro- 
sciatic ligament; while the latter, peculiarly thin, is 
appHed to the outer surface of the levator ani and lower 
pmrt of the rectimL 

The arteries of the ano-perineal region will be described 
when speaking of the branches of the internal pudic. 

T 2 
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The Lateral Operation for Lithotom/y. — ^The rectum 
having been previously emptied by an enema, and the 
patient desired to retain his urine, the hair of the peri- 
neum should be shaved, and the presence of the stone 
again ascertained. A grooved staff is then to be intro- 
duced into the bladder, and the patient tied, as already 
directed when speaking of the dissection of this region, 
and laid on his back, on a table of convenient height. 
The scrotum being raised by an assistant, the operator, 
sitting cm a low chair, or kneeling on one knee bef(»:e 
the patient, holds the staff vertically in his left hand, 
keeping it firmly drawn upwards, and at the same time 
making it sufficiently prominent in the perineimL Some 
prefer committing the staff to the care of an assistant 
during the operation. The first incision should be 
commenced about half an inch below the symphysis 
pubis, or at « point corresponding to about an inch in 
front of the anus, and carried downwards and outwards 
on the 1^ side of the perineum, imtil it has fairly passed 
the interval between the rectum and tuberosity of the 
ischium. This incision will divide the superficial fascia 
and probably the outer portion of the superficial sphinc- 
ter, and form a wide, gaping wound. The second incision 
should commence about half an inch lower down than the 
commencement of the first, and being carried in the same 
direction, will almost invariably divide the long perineal 
artery and nerve, and certainly the transverse artery 
of the perineum, and will pass between the accelerator 
urinse and erector penis muscles. It should also be carried 
sufficiently far back to cut across the transversus perinei 
muscle. The staff is now to be iateralised, so as to torn 
its convexity a little to the operator's right side. The 
point of the knife shoald now be passed through the base 
of the triangular ligament, and then carried behind the 
bulb into the membranous portion of the urethra, in 
which the grooved staff wiU be felt. By passing the 
knife into this part of the urethra sufficiently behind 
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the bulb, the artery of the bulb will be avoided. Ab 
soon as the point of the knife has been made to enter 
the groove in the staff, it should be moved in it from 
side to side, in order to be certain that it is fairly in 
contact with this instrument. In performing this inci- 
sion into the membranous portion of the urethra, the 
edge of the knife should neither be turned too much 
outwards, for fear of wounding the pudic artery, nor too 
much inwards, lest the rectum be wounded, but in an 
intermediate direction. The point of the knife must 
now be passed onwards steadily in the long axis of the 
prostate gland, giving it, at the same time, by depressing 
its handle, the di/recUon upwa/rds as if towa/rds the cm- 
terior waU of the abdomen; and according as the knife is 
thus made to move along the groove, the handle of the staff 
should be simultaneously depressed. In this manner the 
membranous and anterior part of the prostatic portion of 
the urethra will be divided ; and as the urethra, in passing 
through the prostate gland, is nearer to its upper than to 
its lower surface, one-third of the gland will be left above 
the incision, and two-thirds below. The knife being with- 
drawn, the first finger of the left hand is to be intro- 
duced into the incision, and the nail of it into the groove 
in the staff. The surgeon now lays aside the first knife, 
and next employs a long, narrow, probe-pointed knife, 
which he inserts into the groove in the staff, directed by 
the forefinger of the left hand. With this instrument 
carefully pushed in the direction already indicated, so 
much of the prostate gland will be divided as may be 
considered necessary. This knife having been withdrawn, 
the surgeon should insert the fore-finger of the left hand 
into the wound in the prostate, and so pass it along the 
staff into the neck of the bladder. When the surgeon feels 
that the passage is now clear into the bladder, he should 
still keep his finger in the same position, its dorsal sur- 
face being directed upwards; he will then take the 
blunt gorget in his right hand, and resting its concavity 
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on the dorsum of the index filler of hia left, he will 
Bteadilf ptias it along into the bladder. The staff ahoold 
DOW be withdrawn ] the goi^t should be then tomed so 
ss to direct its concavity upwards, whilst the handle of 
the inatrument should be depressed at the same moment: 
in this movement the atone may possibly roll along the 
gorget into the hand of the operator ; ii not, however, 
the forceps should be introduced on the oonoavity of the 
gorget, one of its blades being directed upwards, and the 
other, of course, downwards. When this instrument is 
fairly within the bladder, the gorget may be withdrawn, 
and the forceps turned so that the blades will look, one 
inwards and the other outwards. At first it is only to 
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be nsed as probe to feel for the stone; when this is aacer- 
tfticed, it is to be taken hold of b^ its short axis and 
withdcaniL If it be very loige, it may be necessary to 
break it with Le Cat's foroepe, ajid in this case great care 
will be neoessai; to waah out, sabsequ^itly, every re- 
maining frt^ment. If, after the operation, we find the 
urine does not come through the wound, but through the 
urethra, and atained with blood, we know that hemor- 
rhage has ooourred ; we should, therefore, at onne remove 
the clots which block np the wound, and fill it with a 
sponge, or with charpie, surrounded by a small bag, and 
secured to a female catheter which has been previously 
passed through them. The catheter should be mode to 
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enter fsirly within the bladder, in order to allow the free 
escape of the uriae. 

The iNTEKNAL Pddio Aktbbt. — The description of 
this vessel has been purposely deferred till the present 
stage of the disBection of the pelvis. This artery is larger 
than the obturater, but smaller than the sciatic, with 
which it usually arises in common. It may be divided 
into four stages: in the first it lies within the cavity 

yru 9f On Inlnrnal PwUcArUry la ifa fai'intiia- 
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of the pelvis ; in the second it is situated outside this 
cavity ; in the third it is again within its osseous walls ; 
and in the fourth stage it is lodged between the two 
layers of the triangular ligament of the urethra. In the 
jvrst stage it descends in front of the sacral plexus of 
nerves and pyrif ormis muscle, between the rectum and 
outer wall of the pelvis. Usually it lies at first somewhat 
external to the sciatic artery, but at the lower portion of 
the first stage it lies anterior and internal to it, and 
escapes from this cavity through the inferior part of the 
great sciatic notch, accompanied by its own nerve, the 
sciatic artery and i^e sciatic nerve. At its exit from the 
pelvis it passes between the lower edge of the pyriformis 
muscle and the lesser sacro-sciatic ligament. After the 
pudic artery has escaped from the pelvis, it enters its 
second stage, and in this situation lies behind the spine 
of the ischium, near the attachment of the lesser sacro- 
sciatic ligament to its point. Here, as we dissect the 
artery from behind, we will find it covered by the glu- 
tsBus maximus musde, by a smaU porti<m of the great 
sciatic ligament, and by the ramus coccygeus of the 
sciatic artery. The pudic artery next re-enters the bony 
parieties of the pelvis by the lesser sciatic notch, and 
thus gets into its tMrd stage. As it is passing through 
this notch, we may observe the obturator intemus muscle 
also escaping through it from the pelvis, the muscle lying 
closer to the bone. The artery in its third stage ascends 
towards the base of the triangular ligament, lying between 
the obturator muscle and fascia, in a kind of prismatic 
canal, which la bounded mtemcdly by the obturator fascia 
and its union with the semi-lunar production of the great 
sacro-sciatic ligament, which latter extends as far forwards 
as the cms penis ; extemdUy by the ischiimi and obtura- 
tor intemus ; and vnferiorly, where we observe the narrow 
portion of the canal, it is bounded by the attachment 
of the great sciatic ligament to the ischium. Professor 
Alcock maintains, that corresponding to this situation 
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The pudio artery fioallf , pieroee tiie baok pari; of the 
triangiUar ligament, near the external attactunent of its 
base, and enters ita fourth stage. In this stage the artery 
of each aide is situated between the two layers of the 
ligament corresponding to the attaohmratt of its sidee to 
the rami of the ischia and pubee ; and dose to the snb- 
pubic ligament it pierces the anterior layer of the trian- 
golaf ligament at its apex, and terminates in the dorsal 
artery of the penis. Throughout theae several stages the 
pudic nerve aooompsJiies the artery. 
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Withm the pehis the pudio artery gives off branches 
to the rectum, bladder, and vesiculse seminales in the 
male, and to the upper part of the vagina in the female : — 
to the muscles and sacral plexus of nerves. 

As the artery turns round the spine of the ischium, it 
supplies the glutaeus maximus and rotator muscles in 
this situation. Its principal branches are given off in 
its third and fourth stages. They are the following : — 

External or Inferior Artery of the Bulb. 

HsBmorrhoidaL Artery of Corpus Caver- 
Long or Superficial nosum. 

Perineal Dorsal Artery of the 

Transverse PerineaL Penis. 

The External Hemorrhoidal, These arteries, generally 
two in number, come off from the pudic artery in its 
third stage, and pierce the obturator fascia to reach the 
inferior part of the rectum. They supply the mass of 
adipose and areolar tissue in the ischio-rectal excavation, 
together with the parts belonging to the lower portion of 
the rectum and the skin of this region, and communicate 
with the middle and superior hsemorrhoidal arteries. 

The Loryg Perineal Artery arises from the pudic in its 
third stage, pierces the obturator fascia, then curves 
under, that is, posterior and superficial to the transversus 
perinei muscle, and advances in company with the inferior 
perineal nerve and vein in the triangular space between 
the erector penis, accelerator urinsB, and transversus peri- 
nei muscles ; being nearer to the ischium than to the 
raph6 or middle line of the perineum. In this course it 
supplies the two last mentioned muscles and the sphincter 
ani and integuments, after which it penetrates the septum 
scroti and forms a network of vessels, both in the sep- 
tum and in the subcutaneous areolar tissue of the rest of 
the scrotum. It anastomoses with the arteries of the 
spermatic cord and with the external pudic arteries. This 
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artery may possibly escape in the lateral operation for 
the stone. 

In the female this branch is larger in proportion to the 
other branches, and is the artery of the labium. 

The Trwnsnerse Artery of the Perineu/m is a small 
branch which arises from the pudic at the termination of 
its third stage ; it then pierces the obturator fascia in this 
situation, and the base of the triangular ligament, and 
passes inwards and forwards on the cutaneous surface of 
the transversus perinsei muscle, which it supplies ; it then 
passes to the central point of the perineum, where it 
anastomoses with the artery of the opposite side. This 
artery is sometimes a branch of the long perineal : it is 
necessarily divided in the lateral operation for the stona 

The Artery of the Bulb, This artery arises from the 
pudic in its fourth stage ; it then passes downwards, for- 
wards, and inwards, between the layers of the triangular 
ligament, near its posterior limated margin, and termi- 
nates by diyiding into two branches ; viz. a small one to 
Cowpei^s gland, and a larger to the bulb of the urethra. 

On account of the fibrous structure through which this 
artery passes, it cannot retract when divided : hence the 
great danger from hemorrhage when it has been woimded 
in lithotomy. In order to avoid this accident, the operator 
should endeavour to open into the membranous portion 
of the urethra towards its lower surface, and as far be- 
hind the bulb as possible. 

The Artery of the Corpus Ca/oemosfwm. This artery 
arises from the pudic immediately after it has passed 
through the anterior layer of the triangular ligament : it 
then pierces the cms penis, and advances through the 
corpus oavemosum, distributing its branches on either 
side, and gradually approaching the middle line. It 
communicates through the aeptvm, pectimforme with the 
artery of the opposite side, and ramifies in the areolar 
tissue of the corpus cavemosum. 

The following is Miiller's opinion as to the distribution 
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of the ftrterieBof the ooriniB cavemoBnm : — "The arteries 
of the corpus cavemosniD have two aeta of bnmcheB : — the 
one set are the ultimate ramuBcnles, which terminate in 
the minute radides of the veins, and are destined for the 
nntrition of the part ; the otlier aet come off from the 
Bide of the arteriee, and consist of short, slightly curled 
branohee, terminating abruptly by a ronnded, apparent^ 
closed extremity, turned back somewhat on itself. ^Hleee 
are sometimes single ; sometimes several arise by one 
stem, forming a tuft. I have named them arterias heti- 
emce. They pioject into the venous cells, and are found 
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principally in the posterior part of the corpora cavernosa, 
and of the corpus spongiosum urethras. They are not 
distinct in man. Although no openings can be discovered 
in the coats of these free arterial excrescences, yet there 
is no doubt but that it is through them that the blood, 
which is ordinarily carried into the texture of the corpora 
cavernosa by the minute nutrient branches of the arteries, 
is, in the act of erection, poured directly into the venous 
cells and sinuses. When the arteria corporis cavemosi 
is injected with size and vermillion, the injected matter 
always fills the venous cells; and if it is afterwards 
washed from them, the arterise helicinae will be seen 
injected. The means by which, during life, they are 
enabled to force blood into the cells must be the increased 
attraction exerted between their coats and the blood by 
the nervous influence transmitted to them by the spinal 
cord, in consequence of which attraction an increased 
quantity of blood goes to them. This throws new light, 
at the same time, upon* the mutual action of the blood 
and smaller vessels in other parts, and upon the pheno- 
menon of active turgesc^nce, or turgor vitalis. The blood 
is returned from the corpora cavernosa partly by small 
veins, running, at the sides and on the surface of these 
bodies, into the vena dorsalis, partly by deeper veins, 
which issue from the corpora cavernosa at their roo^ 
and enter immediately the venous plexus, situated behind 
the symphysis pubis. The fact, then, that the vena dor- 
salis does not return the blood from the deep veins, 
shows that no pressure on the former vein alone can 
cause accumulation of blood in the penis."* 

The Dorsal Artery of the Penis is the terminating 
artery of the internal pudic ; it ascends between the cms 
penis and symphysis pubis, then advances in front of the 
sub-pubic ligament, and through the substance of the 
suspensory ligament of the penis, to arrive in the longi- 
tudinal groove on the upper surface of the corpus caver- 

♦ Baly'8 Trans, of Miiller's Physiology, yol. i., p. 226. 
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noeum. Am it advanoeB is this groove, it supplies tha 
integnments and fibroiu Uyer of the oorpoB cavemosnm. 
Having ttrriTed as fat aa tlie glana penia, it oDminiiiiicates 
with its fellow of the opposite aide, both above and below, 
so aa to form a vasoular ring, from which veesela are 
detached to the glans and the prepuce. The correBpond- 
ing nerve aocompaniea the artery lying on ita oatude ; 
and the dorsal vein, which is common to both arteries, 
is found on the middle line between them. 

In the female, the terminating branches of the pndic 
artery are distributed in an analogous manner ; that is, 
one branch is distributed on tile dorsum of the olittvis, 
and the other terminates in its corpus oayemOBUm. 
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We shall now examins the branchea of the internal 
iliac which r^nain within the pelvis. 

The Ilio-LTJHBAB Abtbbt ariaea from the posterior part 
of the iatemal ihao, and takes a directioo upwards, back< 
wards, and outwards in front of the Inmbo-sacral uerv^ 
and behind the obturator nerve and psoaa muscle : in 
this situation it divides into its two principal branches, 
the iliac and the luukbar. 
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The Iliac hrcmch takes a transverse direction beneath 
the anterior crural nerve and psoas and iliacus intemus 
muscles ; some of its branches ramify on the surface of the 
muscle, and others in a more deep-seated situation. From 
the latter branches arises the ri/utritums artery of the ilium, 
which enters the canal observable near the centre of the 
internal iliac fossa. The I/wmha/r hrcmch ascends under 
cover of the psoas muscle and on the front of the lumbo- 
sacral nerve : one of its branches enters the lateral fora- 
men of the spine between the fifth lumbar vertebra and the 
sacrum, and is distributed on the tunics of the spinal mar- 
row ; the others are distributed to the psoas and quadratus 
lumborum muscles. This lumbar branch sometimes arises 
from the middle sacral artery. 

The communications of the ilio-lumbar artery are 
extremely important : its lumbar branch communicates 
with the proper lumbar and intercostal arteries, and its 
iliac branch communicates freely at the crest of the ilium 
with the glutseal, circumflexa Uii and external circumflex 
f emoris arteries. This explains how blood is freely carried 
to the extremities, when the iliac artery or lower part of 
the aorta has been rendered impervious. 

The Lateral Sacbal Abteby descends obliquely inwards 
on the front of the sacral plexus, being separated from 
the middle sacral by the trunk of the sympathetic nerve, 
and covered in front by the pelvic viscera. The external 
hra/nches, usually four in number, enter the sacral fora- 
mina and supply the membranes within the spinal canal : 
they anastomose with the proper spinal arteries, and by 
branches which pass through the posterior sacral foramina 
communicate with the coccygeal branch of the sciatic 
artery. The internal hrcmches are distributed to the 
pelvic viscera, and anastomose with the middle sacral, 
and with those of the opposite side. The inferior or 
tenmmati/ng branch communicates in the form of an arch 

u 
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with the corresponding division of the middle sacral 
artery. 

The Middle H^afORRHOiDAL Abteby descends ob- 
liquely upon the anterior and lateral parts of the 
rectum, which it supplies. It communicates superiorly 
with the hsemorrhoidal branches of the inferior mesen- 
teric artery, and inferiorly with those of the pudic. 

The Vesical Abteby arises from the lowest part of the 
internal iliac, immediately before the latter vessel contri- 
butes to form the superior vesical ligament. It accom- 
panies the ureter to the inferior region of the bladder, and 
its branches are distributed to this reservoir and to the 
prostate gland, vesiculae seminales, and urethra. One of 
its branches, the dtfer&n,iiol a/rteryy has been particularly 
mentioned by Si/r A, Cooper : he describes it as the '^ second 
artery" in the spermatic cord ; the spermatic artery being 
the first, and the cremasteric the third. '^ It takes its 
origin from the vesical artery, close to the commence- 
ment of the ligamentous remains of the umbilical artery r'' 
near the inferior fundus of the bladder it '^ divides into 
two sets of branches, one set descending to the vesicula 
seminalis and to the termination of the vas deferens ; 
the other ascending upon the vas deferens, runs in a 
serpentine direction upon the coat of that vessel, passing 
through the whole length of the spermatic cord ; and 
when it reaches the cauda epididymis, it divides into two 
sets of branches, — one advancing to unite with the sper- 
matic artery, to supply the testicle and epididymis — ^the 
other passing backwards to the tunica vaginalis and cre- 
master."* 

The bladder is supplied from other arteries also, viz., 
those given oif by the pudic, obturator and middle hsemor- 
rhoidal. There are also branches given off by the umln- 

* *' Observations on the Stractore and Diseases of the Testis,** p. 88. 
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lical artery ; but they are only pervious in a part of their 
course. 

The Umbilical Abtbry. — This vessel is merely a con- 
tinuation of the internal iliac artery as it runs along the 
bladder towards the umbilicus : after a course of about 
two inches it becomes dosed, and degenerates into the 
ligamentous remains of the imibilical artery, which, when 
pervious in the foetus, carried the blood to the placenta. 
This artery gives off small branches to the bladder. 

The Uterine Artery proceeds to the superior and late- 
ral parts of the vagina and beneath the bladder. Having 
supplied these parts, it ascends on the side of the uterus, 
between the folds of its broad ligament : here it divides into 
several branches, which penetrate its structure and spread 
in a tortaous manner on both its surfaces, to communicate 
with its fellow of the opposite side : some of them ascend 
to the round ligament, and Fallopian tubes, and anasto- 
mose with the spermatic arteries ; and one or more of 
them descend on the vagina. These arteries are remark- 
able for the great tortuosity of all their branches, even 
the smallest ; and this character they preserve when they 
become greatly enlarged, as in pregnancy. 

The Vaginal Artery is equal in size to the uterine in 
the young subject, but smaller than it, after puberty. It 
descends on the side of the vagina, to which it distributes 
several branches. It also sends a branch to the bladder, 
and supplies the external organs of generation. 



external iliac artery. 

This vessel arises from the common iliac nearly opposite 
the superior extremity of the sacro-iliac symphisis, and 
descends obliquely forwards and outwards towards the 
centre of Poupart's ligament. The length of the artery 

v2 
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varies aooording to the situation at which the bifurcation 
of the common iliac takes place : generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is abont three and a half or four inches in length. 
PoMteriorly, it corresponds to the external iliac vein, which 
separates its origin from that of the internal iliac art^y, 
the vein Ijring in the angle between the two arteries ; and 
farther onwards, the psoas mnsde and iliac fascia are situ- 
ated behind it. On the right side the commencement of 
the rig^t common iliac vein lies posterior to it. Anteriorly 
it is covered by the peritoneum, and near Poupart's liga- 
ment by the circumflexa ilii vein, which sometimes how- 
ever passes behind it. EacUmaUy, the fascia iliaca and 
some fibres of the psoas muscle separate it from the 
anterior crural nerve, which lies behind the fascia, deeply 
embedded between the psoas and iliacus muscles : a branch 
of the genito-crural nerve is also found running along the 
arteiy in this situation, and inclining to its anterior sur- 
fiioe. IfUemaUy, near Poupart's ligament, we see its 
aooompanjring vein, lying also on a plane posterior to the 
arteiy; and on the inner side of the vein we may observe 
the septum crurale, or '' fascia propria" of Sir A. Cooper 
lying across the internal opening of the crural canaL On 
a plane posterior to the arteiy, in the male subject, the 
vas deferens, as it descends into the pelvis, lies internal 
to it. The arteiy and vein will be found surrounded 
completely by the sub-peritoneal layer of fascia already 
described. The student should bear in mind that the 
anterior crural nerve is external to the artery and on a 
deeper plane ; and that the external iliac vein is at first 
posterior, and afterwards, near Poupart's ligament, be- 
comes internal to the artery. 

OpetuHon of tying ihe External Ilicui Artery, — Mr, Aher- 
nethy^s method. — ^The external iliac artery was first tied 
by Mr. Abemethy, in the year 1796, in a case of femoral 
aneurism. He had previously tied the femoral arteiy, 
aooording to Brasdor's plan, on the capillary side of the 
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aneurism : but dangerous hemorrhage having occurred on 
the fifteenth day after the operation, he proceeded to tie 
the external iliac artery. 

Having separately divided the integuments and aponeu- 
rosis of the external oblique muscle, for about three inches 
in extent over the course of the artery, he next passed his 
finger beneath the margin of the internal oblique and trans- 
versaHs muscles, and divided them in the same direction. 
The peritoneum being next pushed upwards and inwards, 
he proceeded to separate the vein from the artery. In 
this, however, as already stated, much diflftculty was expe- 
rienced imtil the fascia, which covered and united them, 
was divided ; this was done with much caution, and a 
ligature passed round the artery from within outwards. 
In his next case he proceeded in a similar way, except 
that he made his incision not over, but in a line a little 
external to the course of the artery in order to avoid the 
epigastric. In both these cases he failed ; but in the third, 
in 1806, the patient perfectly recovered. Mr. Freer of 
Birmingham performed the operation in 1806 ; Mr. Tom- 
linson operated in 1807, and in a second instance in 1809, 
— ^in both cases mth success. In 1811, the operation of 
tying this artery with a single ligature was successfully 
performed in this city by the late Mr. Kirby. During 
the operation he experienced the same diflftculty from the 
8ub-peritoneal layer of fascia that Mr. Abemethy encoun- 
tered in his operation.* In 1814 Sir A. Cooper had per- 
formed this operation seven times, and four out of seven 
cases were successful. The artery has also been tied in 
this city by Todd, Wihnot, Porter, Houston, Bellingham, 
&Q : in all, it has been tied about forty three times for 
aneurism of the femoral artery, f 

Sir A, Cooper's Operation on the External Iliac Artery. 
— ''A semilimar incision is made through the integuments 

• " Cases in Surgery by John Kirby," p. 104. 

t Crisp on the Stmctore, Diseases &c., of the Blood Vessels, p. 226. 
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in the direction of the fibres of the aponeurosis of the ex- 
ternal oblique muscle. One extremity of this incision will 
be situated near the spine of the iUum ; the other will 
terminate a little above the inner margin of the abdominal 
ring. The aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle will 
be exposed, and is to be divided throughout the extent, 
and in the direction of the external wound. The flap 
which is thus formed being raised, the spermatic cord will 
be seen passing under the margin of the internal oblique 
and transverse muscles. The opening in the fascia which 
lines the transverse muscle, and through which the sper- 
matic cord passes, is situated in the mid-space between 
the anterior superior spine of the ilium, and the symphysis 
pubis. The epigastric artery runs precisely along the 
inner margin of this opening, beneath which the external 
iliac artery is situated. If the finger, therefore, be passed 
under the spermatic cord, through this opening in the 
fascia, it will come into immediate contact with the artery, 
which lies on the outside of the external iliac vein« The 
artery and vein are connected by dense ceUular tissue, 
which must be separated, in order to allow of the ligature 
being passed round the former."* * 

According to Mr. Abemethy's method, two-thirds of the 
longitudinal incision are made over a portion of peritoneum 
which closely lines the abdominal muscles, and does not re- 
quire to be separated : it is therefore uselessly endangered 
Moreover, the division of the muscles in this direction 
weakens the abdominal parietes, and gives a tendency to 
the formation of hernia, which occurred in Mr. Eirb/s case. 
For these reasons Sir A. Cooper's operation is generally 
preferred. It has been said that Mr. Abemethy's mode 
gives greater facility of tying the artery high up if neces- 
sary : but this can be equally well effected by enlarging 
the external angle of the incision, recommended by Sir A. 
Cooper. 

* Hodgson on the Arteries and Yeins, p. 421. 
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In either operation the greatest care should be taken 
that no injury be done to the peritoneum. In Dr. Post's 
practice, however, an instance occurred in which this mem- 
brane was so thickened by disease that he could not detach 
it, but was obliged to make an opening in it and include 
a part of it in the ligature. The surgeon should attend 
also to the origin and course of the epigastric artery in 
relation to this operation. Dupuytren lost a patient by. 
wounding it ; and Beclard, by tying the iliac immediately be- 
neath its origin, so that sufficient room was not left for the 
formation of a coagulum : in some cases this vessel arises 
six or eight lines higher up than usual, and the operator 
should therefore search for its origin, and apply the liga- 
ture above it The proximity of the vas deferens and the 
femoral branch of the genito-crural nerve to the artery 
are also to be borne in mind. 

When the trunk of the external iliac artery is tied, the 
limb is abimdantly supplied with blood by the branches 
of the internal iliac in the following manner : — ^the glutceal 
branch of the internal iliac transmits blood to the femo- 
ral artery, through the internal and external circumflex 
branches of the latter : the sciatic artery transmits blood 
to the femoral by the internal circumflex and perforating 
arteries ; and to the popliteal through the comes nervi 
ischiatici :* Boyer mentions an instance where this small 
branch, eight months after the operation for popliteal 
anetirism, had attained the size of the radial artery at the 
wrist : the obturator artery supplies the femoral through 
the branches which communicate with the internal circum- 
flex : lastly, the pudic artery supplies the femoral by its 
communication with the pudic branches of the latter. 

Upon examining the limb on which the operation of 
tybig the external iliac has been perf onned, we find that 
the portion of the femoral artery below the origin of the 



* See Med. Chirurg, Trans, vol. iv. and Gay's Hospital Reports, 
No. 1. Jan. 1836. 
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profunda is unchanged in calibre ; while that portion be- 
tween the origin of the profunda and the ligature may 
either remain the natural size, as in Mr. Norman's case,* 
or it may be contracted as in Sir A. Cooper's case, f in which 
the vessel, in this situation, was found reduced to one half 
its size. 

The late Mr. Wilmot has observed, " that the recoveries 
after this operation (ligature of the external iliac artery) 
have been more frequent, in proportion to the numbers 
operated upon, than after tying the femoral artery for 
popliteal aneurism. I 

The external iliac artery gives ofif two branches, viz. the 

Epigastric and Internal Circumflexa Hii ; 

and then terminates in the FemoraL 

The Epigasi/ric Artery arises from the external iliac, 
usually about three or four lines above Poupart's ligament : 
from this origin it takes a direction forwards, inwards, 
and slightly downwards, crossing anterior to the external 
iliac vein : it next turns upwards and inwards, so as to 
form a curvature, the convexity of which is directed down- 
wards, looking towards Poupart's ligament, and, in some 
cases, even sinking into the femoral ring ; the concavity 
looks upwards, and lodges a cul de sac of the peritoneum. 
We next trace the artery ascending obliquely inwards, 
between the fascia transversaUs in front and the peritoneum 

* Med. Chimrg. Trans, vol. xx. 

t Gay's Hospital Reports. 

X Dab. Hosp. Report, yol iL p. 214. 
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posteriorly, in order to arrive at the iimer margin of the 
internal abdominal ring. In this situation the yas de- 
ferens hooks round it, having first passed upwards and 
outwards, to the ring in front of the artery ; and then 
downwards and inwards, to the pelvis behind it. From 
the inguinal ring, the epigastric artery continues to ascend 
obliquely inwards, till it gets between the posterior surface 
of the rectus muscle and its sheath ; this latter structure 
presents at its termination inferiorly a lunated margin 
more or less distinct, and it is corresponding to this situ- 
ation that we find the artery of each side entering the 
sheath. Finally the epigastric artery terminates by anas- 
tomosing with the internal mammary artery. 

The brandies of the epigastric are : the 9perm(xtie or 
cremasteric hrcmch, which descends with the spermatic 
cord, to be lost on the coverings of the testicle : a branch 
which crosses behind the symphysis pubis, to anastomose 
with a similar branch from the opposite side ; and an 
ohi/wrator hrcmch, which descends behind the transverse 
ramus of the pubis, to anastomose with the obturator 
artery. It also gives several hromches to the oblique mus- 
cles of the abdomen, some of which are of considerable 
size, and fatal hemorrhage has been known to arise from 
a wound of one of them, in tapping the abdomen* Lastly, 
the epigastric artery terminates in anastomosis with the 
internal mammary in the substance of the rectus muscle 
as well as within its sheath. 

The Epigastric Vein arises from the external iliac dose 
to Poupart's ligament, and ascends on the inside of the 
epigastric artery ; it then bifurcates, and the artery lies 
between its divisions. 

The Internal Cvrcwmfiexa Ilii Artery, smaller than 
the preceding, usually arises a little beneath, and some- 
times opposite to it : immediately after its origin it pierces 
the junction of the fascia transversalis and fascia iliao% 
crossing over a small pouch or depression which we may 
observe between the outer side of the external iliac artery 
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and the lunated margin of the fascise at their junction ; it 
then takes a direction upwards, backwards, and outwards, 
corresponding, not to Poupart's ligament, as usually repre- 
sented, but to a white line which marks the junction of 
the two f ascise : this line is a little above and behind Pou- 
part's ligament. Having arrived near the anterior supe- 
rior spine of the ilium, it terminates by dividing into two 
branches, one of which supplies the broad muscles of the 
abdomen, and anastomoses with the inferior intercostal 
and lumbar arteries ; the other continues in the direction 
of the trunk, and, having arrived at the anterior superior 
spine of the ilium, terminates in anastomosing with the 
superficial circumflexa ilii, the external circumflexa f emo- 
ris, the glutseal, and ilio-lumbar arteries. 

The Circfwmflexa lUi Vem comes from the external iliac, 
and usually crosses in front of, sometimes behind the 
external iliac artery, to arrive at its destination in the 
external iliac vein. 



THE FEMORAL ARTERY. 

This vessel, called by some the superficial femoral 
artery, commences behind Poupart's ligament, and loses 
the name of femoral after having passed through a ten- 
dinous opening in the adductor magnus muscle, when it 
receives the name of popliteal. Professor Alcock refers 
the commencement of the femoral artery to a fixed point, 
namely, ''the ilio-pectineal eminence of the os innomi- 
natum," corresponding to a point midway between the 
spinous process of the iHum, and the symphysis pubis.* 
Its course is nearly parallel to a line drawn fh)m a point 
a little internal to the centre of Poupart's ligament to the 
internal margin of the pateUa. According to Professor 
Alcock, though for the most part the artery inclines in- 
wards at first, that is, from the os innominatum into the 

♦ Todd's Cyclopaedia, p. 236. 



ingnmal space ; jet, ' ' the general direction of it is either 
slightly outward, or at the most directly downward, not 
inward."* It is at first on a plaJie anterior to the femur, 
but soon becomes internal, and lastly, where it becomea 
the popliteal artery, it lies posterior to this bone. 
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In the superior third of the thigh it is covered by the 
integuments, then by the superficial fascia ; and on re- 
moving this layer of parts we expose the fascia lata of the 
thigh, which in this region is arranged in the following 
divisions or layers, viz. the iliac, cribriform, and pectineal 
or pubic. The middle or cribriform portion crosses the 
saphenic opening or anterior inferior termination of the 
crural canal, and lies anterior to the femoral artery and 
vein. The external margin of the saphenic opening is 
formed by the iliac portion of the fascia lata, and presents 
a lunated appearance, the concavity of which is directed 
inwards^ and imites with the cribriform layer, and in this 
situation covers a portion of the artery : above this point 
we may observe the iliac portion of the fascia lata passing 
upwards and inwards to form Hey^s ligament, the com- 
mencement of which also lies anterior to the e^ctery ; this 
ligament, as it passes inwards to its insertion, forms also 
an anterior relation to the femoral vein. The pectineal 
or pubic portion of the fascia lata may be traced outwards 
from the pubis, and will be found to form an inclined 
plane which passes behind the vessels. When the iliac 
and cribriform portion of the fascia lata have been care- 
fully removed, the femoral prolongation of the fascia 
transversalis will be brought into view : the fascia trans- 
versalis is exceedingly thin in this situation, and by a 
careful dissection can be seen passing upwards behind 
Poupart's ligament to the abdomen, extemaUy forming a 
c(Hmexion with the fascia iliaca, close to the outer side of 
the external iliac artery ; and internally, corresponding 
to the base of Gimbemaut's ligament, connected with the 
same fascia. It will be seen presently that the fascia 
iliaca descends behind the vessels in the same man- 
ner as the fascia transversalis does in front. Both of 
these fascise thus form a pyramidal or funnel-shaped 
investment for the artery and vein ; wide superiorly 
towards the abdomen, and narrow inferiorly, where the 
two fascisB become inseparably identified with the proper 
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sheath of the vessels. Some confusion has arisen from 
the names given to these prolongations of the f ascite from 
the abdomen and pelvis. Sir A. Cooper, in speaking of 
the fascia transversalis and fascia iliaca as related to the 
femoral artery and vein, says that they form the '^ crural 
sheathy'* or ''the sheath in which the crural vessels are 
contained;" and again, ''the sheath is therefore formed 
like a funneL" If we cautiously remove the fascia trans- 
versalis and the fascia iliaca from the vessels, it will be 
distinctly seen that they have still a well-marked sheath 
surrounding them, which, as has been already indicated, 
is a prolongation of the sub-peritoneal layer of tissue 
which forms a proper sheath for the external iliac artery 
and vein : it would appear, therefore, that the term shecUh 
of the vessels might be more correctly applied to this latter 
structure, and the term " funnel" might with equal pro- 
prieiy be confined to the investment formed by fascia 
transversalis and fascia iliaca. On gently passing the 
handle of the scalpel downwards between the vessels and 
the anterior part of funnel, we will remark that the fascia 
transversalis identifies itself with the sheath of the vessels 
higher np, that is, nearer to Poupart's ligament on the 
front of ^e artery than on the vein : the connexion be- 
tween the anterior wall of the funnel and the sheath 
passes obliquely downwards and inwards, and extends as 
far down along the femoral vein as the entrance of the 
saphena vein : there is therefore more of the vein than of 
the artery contained within the funnel. 

In this stage of the dissection it will be observed that 
within the funnel, and throughout its length, the artery 
and vein do not lie in contact with one another, but are 
separated from each other by a more or less strong and 
thickened portion of the sheath : a similar structuro ex- 
ists also sdong the outer side of the artery, and along 
the inner side of the vein : these partitions aro attached 
anteriorly to the fascia transversalis, and posteriorly to 
the ^iscia iliaca. The artery and vein are thus lodged 
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in two separate and distinct compartments of the sheath : 
a similar arrangement has been already noticed when 
speakiDg of the carotid artery and internal jugular vein. 
The posterior surface of the artery is applied, first, upon 
the anterior surface and inner portion of the psoas mag- 
nus muscle, with the intervention of the posterior widl 
of the funnel or femoral prolongation of the fascia iliaca, 
and the deep layer of the iliac portion of the fascia lata, 
and on part of the anterior surface of the capsule of the 
hip-joint : it then descends in front of the pectineus mus- 
de, but separated from it by the profunda artery and the 
profunda and femoral veins, and the pectineal portion 
of the fascia lata. Between the pectineus muscle and 
adductor longus, there is sometimes an interval in which 
the femoral surtery corresponds to the adductor brevis. 
In this region the artery is lodged in a prismatic space, 
bounded anteriorly by the anterior relations of the artery 
which form the base ; internally by the pectineal or pu- 
bic portion of the fascia lata, and by the pectineus and 
adductor brevis muscles ; externally by the psoas and 
iliacus intemus muscles, and by the upper part of the 
vastus intemus : the apex corresponds posteriorly to the 
convergence of the internal and external boimdaries. Su- 
periorly this space receives the parts which enter it from 
the abdomen behind the crural arch ; and inf eriorly it ter- 
minates in another prismatic channel, called the Hunterian 
canaL Previously to its entering into this canal, the 
artery is covered by the sartorius muscle, with the inter- 
position of a strong aponeurosis. This aponeurosis com- 
mences in a gradual manner, inmiediately below Scarpa's 
angle, and terminates abruptly opposite the origin of the 
anastomotica magna artery: its fibres are distinct, and run 
obliquely downward and outwards. After the removal of 
the superficial relations of the femoral artery, and before 
examining its deep-seated relations in the upper third of 
the thigh, we observe a comparatively superficial triangu- 
lar space, called Scarpa's space or angle, which contsdns 
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the artery and vein : it is bounded by the sftrtoriuB mnsdo 
on the ovteide, and the adductors on the inttde; the con- 
vergence of these musdea below fonus the apex, and the 
base is formed superiorly by Poupart'a ligament. When 
the femoTsl artery paaaes under the sartoriuB muscle it 
becomes lodged in the Himterian eanal : this canal oocu- 
piesthemiddle third of the thigh, and is about four inches, 
or four inches and a half in I ength, and of a prismatic 
form ; its lateral boundaries are the vastua intemus on 
the outside, and the adductor longus on the inside : the 
apex is situated posteriorly, and is formed by the con- 
joined tendons of the vaatna internUs and adductor longus 
muBolee : the bate of this prismatic canal is placed in 
front of the femoral artery, and is formed by a strong 
ftponeurotic structure, idiiefly composed of short traus- 
verse fibres, which connects tiie adductor longus with the 
TaatuB intemus, and which commences superiorly under 
cover of the sartorius muscle. Within this canal we 
find the femoral artery, femoral vein, and two or three 
branches of the ant^or crural nerve ; one of these 
branches becomes the proper internal saphenous nerve. 
Though the nerves are situated within the canal, they are 
not contained within the proper sheath of the vessels 
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which binds the artery and vein together. The internal 
surface of the Hunterian canal presents a shining tendi- 
nous appearance. 

The Femoral Vein is at first placed on the inside of the 
artery, and on a plane posterior to it. Opposite Pou- 
part's ligameat, it lies in &ont of the pectineus musde and 
the inner edge of the psoas, but on arriving at the origin 
of the profunda, it begins to get behind its artery, and 
so remains, projecting a little to its outside inferiorly. 

The Anterior Crural Nerve, opposite Poupart*s ligament, 
lies in the groove between the psoas and iliacus muscles, 
separated from the artery by some of the fibres of the 
psoas muscle, and by the iliac fascia which covers the 
nerve and lies behind the artery. Three branches of 
this nerve are related to the artery in its course down 
the thigh. One of them accompanies the sartorius mus- 
cle, and is lost at the inside of the knee-joint : the second 
is the internal saphenous nerve ; at first it lies external, 
and afterwards crosses in front of the artery, running at 
the same time inwards as it descends in the thigh ; it 
then accompanies the anastomotic artery, and lastly the 
saphena vein : the third branch descends on the outside 
of the artery, and drops near the middle of the thigh 
into the vastus intemus muscle. The second and third 
branches are contained within the Hunterian canal, but 
not within the sheath of the vessels. 

Operations on the Femoral Artery. — The usual circum- 
stances requiring ligature of the femoral artery, are 
wounds of that vessel, or aneurism in the popliteal region. 
Mr. Hunter was the first who tied the femoral artery for 
popliteal aneurism. This operation was performed in the 
year 1785. His first incision was made through the in- 
teguments of the anterior and inner part of the thigh, a 
little below its middle, so as to cross somewhat obliquely 
the internal margin of the sartorius muscle : the muscle 
being turned outwards, the fascia covering the artery was 
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exposed and diyided, so as to bring the femoral vessels 
lying within the Hunterian canal into view. The artery 
having been disengaged from its connections, a double 
ligature was passed under it, and then separated, so as 
to form two distinct ligatures, with a portion of the vessel 
lying between them : two additional ligatures were applied 
at certain distances from the two former, making four in all. 
This was done with a view to secure adhesion, by compress- 
ing a larger extent of the vessel. On the fifteenth day, 
some of the ligatures came away. Soon after, the patient^ 
left the hospital with some open abscesses ; and six months 
after, more of the ligatures came away, and the patient 
perfectly recovered. In an earlier part of the same year 
Dessault had tied the popliteal artery for popliteal aneu- 
rism ; but Hunter's merit consisted in having tied the 
artery at a distance from the diseased part. It is scarcely 
necessary to inform the advanced student that the num- 
ber of ligatures employed by Mr. Himter, and the extent 
of the artery detached from its connections, were calcu- 
lajbed to produce most dangerous consequences, such as 
abscesses and secondary hemorrhage. In his second ope- 
ration he committed another error in dressing the woimd 
from the bottom ; but it is proper to add that he gradu- 
ally corrected these errors, and in his subsequent practice 
used only a single ligature, and endeavoured to unite the 
wound as quickly as possible. 

LigaUi/re of the Fertioral Artery irmnediately below Fou- 
parfs ligament. — Professor Porter proposed and per- 
formed the operation of tying the femoral artery for 
aneurism of this vessel, by making a transverse incision 
through the integuments, and so reaching the artery 
whilst enclosed within the funnel, and of course before it 
had given origin to the profunda : the operation was 
successful. Mr. Butcher performed Mr. Porter's opera- 
tion in Mercer's Hospital, in the case of a wound of the 
profunda femoral artery. The patient sunk from loss of 

x2 
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blood in tweiity-four hours after the infliction of the 
wound. * Mr. George Porter and Mr. Smyly have also 
tied the artery according to Mr. Porter's method, in the 
Meath Hospital, for aneurism, with complete success. 
The femoral artery has been tied before the giving off of 
the profunda for hemorrhage after amputation of the 
thigh. 

lAgaty/re of the Femoral Artery im, the middle of the thigh, 
—In this situation the artery is covered by the sartorius 
muscle, and much discussion has arisen whether it be 
preferable to cut down on its internal margin and evert 
it, or on its outer margin, and then draw it inwards, f 
Both modes have their advocates : Mr. Hunter, whose 
operation has already been described, adopted the former 
pkn, and the advoites for it affirm that it can be more 
easily done, and that a depending opening is thus gained 
for the exit of matter. On the other hand, Mr. Hutchin- 
son, who has written a letter to recommend the latter 
plan, objects to the internal incision, — ^that the artery is 
not easily found in this way, and that the saphena vein 
aud tnmks of the lymphatics are greatly endangered. 
The truth is, that if we operate on the termination of the 
femoral artery, as Hunter did, we will And it easier to 
expose this vessel by cutting on the outer edge of the 
muscle : but if we operate immediately below Scarpa's 
angle, which is a simpler and better operation, we must of 
necessity cut on the internal edge of the sartorius, unless 
we choose to have a tedious and difficult operation and a 
valvular opening in order to reach the artery. By not 
attending to this distinction, many useless discussions 
have arisen. In this country surgeons usually operate 
in Scarpa's space ; but in France, we are informed by 

* Dub. Qaar. Med. Jonr, vol. xviii. p. 2. 

t Dessault proposes catting this muscle across, which can never be 
necessary ; though we are informed it prodnces no permanent injoiy. 
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Velpeau, that the operation below this point, that is, in 
the middle third of the thigh, is usually preferred. 

If the artery be tied just before it reaches the tendon 
of the adductor magnus muscle (an operation which is not 
recommended), in order to avoid the saphena vein and 
come readily on the artery, the incision should be made 
over the external or anterior margin of the sartorius. If 
care be not taken to divide the strong fascia that lies 
beneath this muscle, it will be almost impossible to find 
the artery. The operator must also take care not to mis- 
take the anastomotic for the femoral artery : this error 
has been committed. Lastly, he should remember how 
closely the artery and vein are connected in this situation ; 
and, as the vein projects a little to the outside of the 
artery, the needle should be passed from without inwards, 
taking care not to include the sofphenous or the genicfula/r 
nerves. 

If the artery be tied higher up in the middle third of 
the thigh, our incision should be made over the internal 
margin of the sartorius muscle : the fascia, which is 
much weaker in this situation, must be next divided, and 
the artery will then be exposed. The nerves are to be 
carefully avoided, and the needle passed from within out- 
wards. 

lA^aiAwe of the Femoral Artery in Scarpa? s Space. — 
The patient is to be placed on his back, on a table, and 
the thigh rotated slightly outwards, so as to make the 
incision look directly upwards. The line of the artery is 
to be distinguished by feeling its pulsation, which will 
become indistinct or imperceptible, inferiorly, where the 
sartorius begins to overlap it. In the course of this 
line, the first incision should be made through the inte- 
gimients, commencing about two inches beneath Poupart's 
ligament, and extending from about two inches and a half 
to three inches in length. This incision will lie on the 
outside of the saphena vein. The superficial fascia should 
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he next cautiously "dividecL Any lymphatic gland, or 
large cutaneous veins that present themselves, should be 
carefully avoided. A portion of the fascia lata should 
then be raised in the forceps, and divided horizontally ; 
after which a director should be introduced into lie 
opening in the fascia, with the view of enlarging it to the 
extent of an inch. The sheath of the vessel is now to be 
divided in the same cautious way, when the artery will 
be brought into view. The femoral vein lies immediately 
behind the artery ; therefore a blunt instrument, such as 
an eye-probe, must be employed, with great caution, to 
separate them. The needle is then to be passed round 
the artery, from within outwards ; keeping it close to the 
artery, in order to avoid the vein and some small branches 
of the crural nerve, which usually lie to its outside. In 
some cases a nerve will lie directly oVer the artery ; — it 
should be carefully drawn out of the way. Should the 
femoral vein be unfortunately wounded, there will proba- 
bly be no notice given of the occurrence till the needle is 
withdrawn, and then a gush of black blood will announce 
the accident. This is certainly an alarming occurrence ; 
but we have known it to happen, and the patient notwith- 
standing to recover, without suffering any inconvenience 
whatever from it. 

State of the circulation and vessels after the operation. — 
When the femoral artery is tied above the origin of the 
profunda, the circulation in the limb is carried on in the 
same manner as if the external iliac were tied. 

When the femoral artery is tied beneath the origin of 
the profunda, we find the circulation maintained by the 
latter vessel, the circumflex branches of which freely 
anastomose with the anastomotic and inferior muscular 
branches of the femoral, and with the articular branches 
of the popliteal. If this operation have been performed 
for popliteal aneurism, the femoral artery afterwards be- 
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comes impervious as far up as the origin of the profunda ;* 
^uid the portion of it between the ligature and aneurismal 
4iunior may either be obliterated throughout, f or pervious 
iJiroughout ; or it may be partly pervious, being inter- 
rupted at different parts of its course by points of obli- 
teration. If the femoral artery be tied below the pro- 
funda, independently of aneurism, the obliteration on 
either side of the ligature will extend to the next consi- 
derable branch. 

Treatment of Popliteal Ar^&arism hy Compression on 
the Femoral Artery, — ^The treatment of aneurism by com- 
pression upon the artery leading to the tumor, may be 
considered as one of the greatest achievements in modem 
surgery. In this city it has almost entirely superseded 
the o^ration of tyiij the femoral artery It accom- 
plishes without danger, what Hunter's operation effected 
with the risk of human life. It is obvious, however, that 
it is not applicable to every form of this disease ; nor 
can it be exercised on many of the arteries of the body. 
Mr. Todd had recourse to this method in June, 1820, for 
the cure of a popliteal aneurism in the right ham. He 
observes, — " The disease in this case was so recent that it 
was resolved to watch its progress for some time before an 
operation should be decided on. The patient was accord- 
ingly directed to remain in a horizontal posture ; he was 
put upon low regimen and occasionally blooded and 
purged. The tumor was so much under the controul of 
pressure on the inguinal portion of the artery, that I was 
not altogether without hope that by diminishing the cur- 
rent of blood in the trunk of the artery, so as to favour 
the coagulation of the contents of the sac, a cure without 

* In some of the cases, however, in which the artery has been tied 
low down, the impervious state may not extend to the origin of the 
profunda, but only to the origin of the muscular branches. 

t Sir A. Cooper in Med. Ch. Trans, vol. L 

{ Hodgson on the Arteries. Todd's Cyclop., art. Femoral Artery. 
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operation might be effected : at all events, it was obvioud^ 
that by giving time to the collateral arteries to be dilated, 
the success of the operation would be rendered less uncer- 
tain." The instrument employed by Mr. Todd resembled 
a common truss for femoral hernia, but the '^ spring was 
much stronger, and the pad longer, of a more oval form 
and more firmly stuffed than in the truss." After a trial, 
however, of several weeks, the patient "could not be 
persuaded that the plan adopted was productive of bene- 
fit ; during this period the tumor had obviously diminished, 
and its contents had acquired a firm consistence, but the 
patient complained that the instrument gave him much 
pain, and that his health and spirits had suffered mate- 
rially from confinement, rigid abstinence, <fec. ; the opera^ 
tion was accordingly agreed to, and I performed it on the 
1st of September, being two months after his admission 
into the hospital" In July of the same year, Mr. Todd 
had another opportunity of trying this mode of compres- 
sion on the femoral artery for the cure of popliteal aneu- 
rism in the left ham ; in a few weeks no alteration could 
be observed in the tumor ; the man became impatient 
and refused to submit to the treatment, so that in this 
case also the operation was finally performed. * On the 
27th of August, 1824, Mr. M'Coy applied compression to 
the femoral artery for the cure of aneurism of that vessel 
occurring in a stump after amputation for a diffused pop- 
liteal aneurism. The patient perfectly recovered, and lived 
for several years afterwards, f In the year 1825 com- 
pression of the femoral artery was successfully employed 
by Mr. Todd for the cure of a popliteal aneurism.^ In 
the year 1842, this mode of treatment was successfully 
revived in this city by Dr. Hutton : the patient, Michael 
Duncan, sat. 30, a labourer, was admitted into the Bioh- 

♦ Dublin Hospital Reports, vol. iii. p. 91, &c. 
t Medical Press, April 26th, 1843 ; and Mr. Adams in Dab. Qoar. 
Jonr. Ang. 1846. 

X Dab. Qaar. Joor. Ang. 1846. 
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mond Hospital on the 3rd of October, in the same year, 
labouring under a popliteal aneurism in the right ham. 
Dr. Hutton states, that ''on November 1st, the patient 
being still reluctant to undergo the operation, I resolved 
to try compression of the femoral artery, and I entertained 
some hope of succeeding, being informed by Mr. Adams 
that the late Mr. Todd had succeeded in a similar case, 
of which no accoimt has been published. Having at hand 
an instrument constructed for the suppression of secon- 
dary hemorrhage after ligature of the femoral artery, I 
applied it in this case. It was so contrived as to admit of 
pressure being made by a screw and pad upon the course 
of the femoral artery, and the counter pressure upon the 
opposite surface of the limb, without interfering with the 
collateral circulation. In the first instance the compres- 
sion was made upon the femoral artery in the middle 
third of the thigh, and although it was effectual in com- 
pressing this vessel, it produced so much uneasiness that 
it could not be sustained, and after a few applications the 
apparatus was removed and adapted to the upper part of 
the limb. On November 12th, the apparatus was applied 
on the femoral artery in this ease, immediately below 
Poupart's ligament, and the pressure was maintained for 
miore than four hours. From this date to December 1st, 
the instrument was occasionaUy appHed for a given num- 
ber of hours at each time, and on this day the tumor was 
quite solid, much diminished in size, and altogether free 
from pulsation. On the 27th of December the patient 
was discharged at his own request." Dr. Hutton further 
reports : — " in six weeks he visited the hospital at my 
request, the tumor was about the size of a nutmeg and 
solid. He had been at his usual employment." 

" Remarks, — Since this case occurred, Dr. Ousack has 
treated with success, by similar means, a case of popliteal 
aneurism in Dr. Stevens' Hospital, and Dr. BeUingham 
another in St. Vincent's Hospital It would appear that 
this plan of treatment has been too hastily abandoned by 
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the profession, probably from the compression employed 
being so excessive as to render it quite insupportable to 
the patient. The least possible pressure, which may be 
sufficient to dose the vessel, should be used, and when 
this cannot be sustained, it will prove of use to partially 
compress the artery so as to lessen the impulse of the 
circulation."* 

At a meeting of the Surgical Society, held on the 22nd 
of April, 1843, Dr. Bellingham reported 'Hwo cases of 
popliteal aneurism recently cured by pressure upon the 
femoral artery." The first case, that of Michael Duncan 
as already stated, was treated by Dr. Hutton, the second 
by Dr. Bellingham himself, and as Dr. Hutton was pre- 
vented from attending, he furnished the notes of his own 
^^ase to Dr. Bellingham, who read them to the society. 
This report of Dr. Hutton's case we need not quote, as 
the student is already in possession of the principal facts 
connected with it. In his communication, however. Dr. 
Hutton observes — " As the apparatus made use of by Dr. 
Bellingham, was far superior to that which I had at my 
command, and as he will publish a description of it, it is 
unnecessary for me to refer to this part of the subject." 

In the same communication Dr. Bellingham related the 
following particulars of his own case : — 

^' Patient a servant, set. 32, healthy, admitted into St. 
Vincent's Hospital, under Dr. Bellingham, March 25th, 
1843, labouring under popliteal aneurism upon the right 
side. Tumor noticed three months previously ; patient's 
attention attracted to it by a feeling of weakness in the 
limb ; no cause assigned for it. The aneurism, seated 
high in the popliteal space, measures about three inches 
transversely, and a littie more from above downwards ; 
the sac can be completely emptied by pressure upon the 
artery in the thigh. Compression commenced April 3rd ; 
the pressure applied upon the artery as it passes over the 

♦ Dublin Medical Joamal, vol. xxiii. p. 864, &c. 
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Tamus of the pubis ; discontinued on the following day ; 
re-applied April 6th ; pulsation ceased on the following 
day, at which period the tumor is reported to have been 
about the. size of a small orange, solid and hard. Instru- 
ments removed April 11th. Patient discharged a month 
afterwards ; the tumor being then very small ; he had 
perfect use of the limb. Duration of compression two 
dajrs." The report of the proceedings of this meeting, 
published in the Medical Press of May 3rd, 1843, are 
accompanied with an engraving of the apparatus employed 
by Dr. Bellingham, and to which Dr. Hutton refers in his 
conmiunioation. In the Medical Press of May 15th, 
1849, Dr. Hutton mentions a cade of popliteal aneurism, 
in which he compressed the femoral artery with Dr. 
Carte'cJ apparatus. The compression was employed for 
only seven hov/rs cmd a half successively ; after this, the 
tumor became solid, and absorption soon commenced. 

Many other cases have also been recently treated by 
several surgeons in this city as well as in England, with 
the most complete success ; these cases appeared in the 
periodicals of the day, and have since been published in a 
collective form up to the year 1 847, by Dr. Bellingham 
of St. Vincent's Hospital. Since that date the subject 
has been continued up to the year 1851 by Mr. Tufnell, 
one of the surgeons to the City of Dublin Hospital, in 
his '^ Practical Remarks on the Treatment of Aneurism 
by Compression." 

The femoral artery gives off the following branches : — 

Superficial Epigastric. Profunda Femoris. 

External Pudic. Muscular. 

Superficial Circumflexa Dii. Anastomotica Magna. 

The Superficial Epigastric Artery arises a little be- 
low Poupart's ligament, pierces the fascia lata, and ascends 
towards the umbilicus in front of Poupart's ligament. 
It supplies the glands of the thigh, and the fascia and 
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integuments of the abdomen, and anastomoses with the 
internal epigastric and mammary arteries. 

The External PucUc Arteries are two in numbei^, a 
superficial and a deep : the superficial comes off a little 
below Poupart's ligament, crosses superficial to the fascia 
lata, to reach the scrotum in the male, or labium in the 
female, in which parts, and in the abdominal muscles, it is 
lost ; the deep pudic branch crosses behind the fascia lata, 
and below the former branch, and supplies the scrotum 
in the male, and the labium in the female, and terminates 
in the perineum. These branches ansUtomose with each 
other, and the superficial anastomoses with the superficial 
epigastric. 

The Superficial Circv/mficxa HU, smaller than the pre- 
ceding, follows the course of Poupart's ligament beneath 
the integuments, and at the anterior superior spine of 
the ilium terminates in anastomosing with the deep cir- 
cumflexa ilii, the ilio-lumbar, glutseal and external cir- 
cumflexa femoris arteries. 

The profunda is the next branch given off from the 
femoral ; but it will be more convenient to examine the 
muscular and the anastomotic arteries first. 

The Muscular branches are small and irregular ; they 
arise from the femoral in its course down the thigh, and 
are distributed to the muscles of the thigh in the neigh- 
bourhood of the femoral artery, chiefly to the sartorius 
and vastus intern us. 

The Anastomotica Magna Artery comes off immedi- 
ately before the femoral artery passes between the tendons 
of the adductor magnus and vastus intemus muscles : 
together with the internal saphenous nerve, it pierces the 
the anterior wall of the Hunterian canal, and divides into 
three branches ; one of these crosses transversely outwards 
through the fibres of the vastus intemus muscle ; another 
runs downwards and outwards in the course of the fibres 
of the same muscle ; and a third descends with the 
saphenous nerve to the inside of the knee-joint, where it 
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is distributed. These three branches sometimes come off 
separately from the femoraL 

The Profunda Femoral Artery, — This artery arises 
from the posterior and external part of the femoral, at 
about an inch and a half to two inches below Poupart's 
ligament ; in some rare cases it arises much lower down. 
It proceeds obliquely, at first downwards and outwards, 
over the tendon of the psoas and the upper extremity 
of the crurseus muscle : it then turns inwards over the 
vastus intemus muscle, becomes related externally, to 
the anterior crural nerve at its division, and descends 
between the adductor longus and magnus, the former 
muscle separating it from the femoral artery. From its 
origin till it disappears behind its parent trunk, the 
artery forms a curve, the convexity of which is directed 
outwards : after its origin, it is situated on the outside of 
the femoral artery, afterwards it turns underneath it and 
becomes separated from it by the profunda and femoral 
veins, together with a quantity of areolar tissue contain- 
ing several small vessels ; and as it descends still lower, 
its terminating portion lies behind the adductor longus 
tendon. At first, therefore, the artery is comparatively 
superficial, but as it continues its course it becomes more 
deeply seated in the thigh. 

The profunda artery gives off the following branches : 

External Circumflex. Internal Circumflex. 

Perforating. 

The External Circumflex Artery arises from the ex- 
ternal side of the profunda, where the latter is forming 
its curvature in order to descend inwards : from this 
origin it runs almost transversely outwards behind the 
sartorius and rectus muscles, and through the midst of the 
fasciculus of branches descending from the anterior crural 
nerve. It terminates in three branches ; an ascending, 
transverse and descending. The ascending hram^h, con- 
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aiderablj the smallest, runs upwards and outvarda behind 
the tennor vaginee femoris, in the interval between the 
iliacus int«raus and gluteus medina muBclea, till it reaches 
the anterior superior spine of tbs ilium, where it tenninates 
in anastomosing with the superficial and deep circumflexa 
ilii arteries, and. with the gluteeal and ilio'lumbar. The 
tramsTKTse braiich, larger than the preceding, runs out- 
wardB, in front of the superior extremity of the shaft of 
the femnr, and then curves round to its posterior atirface : 
in this course it passes through the superior fibres of the 
vastus estenius, and then pierces the insertiou of the 
glutieuB maximua. On raising the latter muscle, the 
termination of this branch is seen ; it supplies the adduc- 
tor muscles, the vastus estemus, and the capsule of the 
hip-joint. The lUiixnding hramah (or rather set of branches, 
as there ar« usually two and frequently more,) is much 
the largest ; it runs downwards and outwards, first be- 
tween the rectus muscle and cruneus, and then between 
the vastus estemus and crurseus : it sends many branches 
to these muscles, and terminates near tlte patella in 
inosculation with the anastomotic and eiterual articular 
arteries. When there is but one descending branch it 
goes to the vastus estemus. This branch is sometimes 
greatly enlarged in cases of popliteal aneurism ; and in 
amputations of the thigh it frequently requires the appli- 
oatioa of a ligature. 

The InUrmd Circumflex Artery, usually larger than 
"■ "' il, arises from the posterior and iatema] part 
unda. It first sinks, from before backwuds. 
e pectineus and the tendon of the psoas and 
est between the obturator estemus muscle 
the superior edge of the adductor brevis below; 
between the lower maipn of the quadistoa 
d the upper fibres of the adductor maguus. 
irse it winds round the inside of the neck of 
and capsule of the hip-joint : its termination 
en by raising the gluteus mazimus. Tha 
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course of the artery between these layers of muscles and 
adjacent parts has been thus described by Dr. Harrison. 
— "It is svirrounded by a quantity of loose cellular 
membrane, and is situated in a sort of cavity of a trian- 
gular figm^, bounded externally by the capsular ligament, 
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by the neck of the femur, and by the psoas and iliac 
muscles and t^idon ; superiorly by the obturator extemus ; 
and internally by the adductor muscles : this space is 
eoTered anteriorly by the pectineus ; and partly closed 
posterioriy by the adductor magnus and qoadratus f emoris, 
b^ween which muscles there is a narrow fissure, through 
which pass the terminating branches of this artery. '' The 
branches of the internal circumflex may be classed into the 
internal, external, ascending, and terminating. The irUer- 
nal branches are distributed to the adductor muscles, and 
soanetimes supply the place of the superficial pudic arte- 
ries. The txUmal branch* is small ; it passes through 
the notch in the internal margin of the acetabulum and 
beneath the transverse ligament ; and is then conducted by 
the ligamentum teres to the head of the femur, which it 
snppHes. The ascetiding branches supply the pectineus 
and origin of the adductor longus : on dividing the pec- 
tineus, we find them freely inosculating with the branches 
of the obturator artery ; and still deeper there is a tro- 
chanteric branch, which ascends in front of the quadratus 
franoris musde, to arrive at the digital fossa of the great 
trochanter : it supplies the muscles inserted in this situ- 
ation, and inosculates with the sciatic, glutseal, and 
external circumflex arteries. On placing the subject on 
its &ce and raising the glutseus maximus musde, we see 
the ierminaiion of the internal circumflex artery running 
inwards and backwards along the lower margin of the 
quadratus f emoris musde, through a space formed between 
this musde superiwly^ the upper part of the adductor 
magnus inferiorhfy and the root of the trochanter minor 
tacUmaUy, Here it supplies the origins of the hamstring 

* In complete fmctore of the neck of the femnr, within the cmpsolar 
ligament, this and a similar hranch of the ohtnrator are the onlj direct 
sources from which the head of the hone can receive hlood : and this is 
one of the reasons assigned hj Sir A. Cooper whj osseous nuion doM 
not oocnr in those cases. 
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muscles, the adductor magnus, and the sciatic nerve, and 
anastomoses freely with the sciatic and glutseal arteries. 

On one occasion M. Roux cut down on this vessel, and 
tied it ; but such an operation will be seldom necessary. 

The Ferforatmg Arteries are three in number ; the ter- 
mination of the profunda is often described as a fourth. 
The jwst arises a little below the lesser trochanter ; it 
passes backwards beneath the lower edge of the pectineus 
muscle, and above the adductor brevis, and pierces the 
aponeurosis of the adductor magnus : sometimes it passes 
through the adductor brevis muscle. It then divides into 
two principal branches, one of which ascends in the sub- 
st-ance of the glutsBUS maximus, while the other descends 
in the long head of the biceps, and also supplies the vastus 
extemus, semi-membranosus, and semi-tendinosus mus- 
cles. This artery anastomoses with the glutaeal, sciatic, 
circumflex, and inferior perforating arteries. The second 
is the largest of the perforating arteries : it arises a little 
below the preceding, and pierces the tendons of the adduc- 
tor brevis and magnus, sometimes of the great adductor 
only ; it then divides into several branches which supply 
the glutseal and hamstring muscles, and communicate with 
the other perforating arteries. It also gives off the nui/ri- 
Uous artery of the femur, or artery of the medullary mem- 
hrarie: this small vessel enters a foramen in the linea 
aspera usually near the centre of the bone ; from this it 
runs along a canal which passes obliquely through the 
compact tissue of the bone towards its upper extremity, 
and ramifies on the medullary membrane. The third is 
the smallest of the three ; it passes backward below the 
adductor brevis, then pierces the aponeurosis of the ad- 
ductor magnus, and its branches are distributed in the 
same mauner as the two other perforating arteries. 

The Terminatmg hra/nch appears as the continuation of 
the profunda itself, though greatly diminished in size : it 
lies upon a plane posterior to the adductor longus muscle, 
perforates the adductor magnus, supplies the hamstiing 
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muscles and inosculates with the perforating arteries, and 
the articular arteries about the knee. This vessel is some- 
times called the fourth perforating artery. 

After the femoral artery has given off its anastomotic 
branch, it descends obliquely backwards through an oblique 
slit or opening between the adductor magnus muscle and 
the vastus intemus, and having arrived in the popliteal 
space, becomes the popliteal artery. The opening is 
bounded on the outside by the vastus intemus ; on the 
mdde by the adductor magnus ; mferiorly by the union 
of the tendon of this last muscle with the tendon of the 
vastus intemus, and superiorly by the union of the tendona 
of the adductors longus and magnus. Its circumference 
is entirely tendinous, in order to provide against any ob- 
struction to the circulation which would arise from the 
pressure of the muscular fibres upon the artery and vein 
in their passage through the opening. 

THE POPLITEAL SPACE. 

This name is given to the hollow in the posterior region 
of the knee-joint. It occupies about the inferior third of 
the posterior part of the thigh, and the superior fifth of 
the back part of the leg. On raising the integuments, 
we bring into view a layer of adipose and areolar tissue : 
in this layer we notice the terminating filaments of the 
posterior cutcmeous nerve of the thigh, which is a branch of 
of the sacral plexus ; and sometimes we find the posterior 
saphena vein : when this vein is so superficial, it passes 
through a small opening in the popliteal fascia and joins 
the popUteal vein : we find also in this stage of the dis- 
section some minute veins and lymphatic vessels which 
pass from the integuments through the popliteal fascia 
into the interior of the popliteal space. We may next 
examine the popliteal fascia, the fibres of whidi run 
transversely in the upper part of the popliteal space, and 
obliquely in its lower part. The fascia is of considerable 
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strength, and is attached to the hamstring muscles on 
either side, forming a special sheath for each : it is also 
connected along the sides of the space, internally by a 
deep process which attaches itself to the internal condyle 
of the femur above, and to the internal part of the head of 
the tibia below, and externally by another deep process to 
the external condyle of the femur above and to the head 
of the fibula below. Underneath this fascia we observe 
the muscidar and articular branches of the popliteal or pos- 
terior tibial nerve, — ^the commimicans tibialis one of the 
origins of the external saphenous nerve, — ^the entrance of 
the posterior or external saphena vein into the posterior 
part of the popliteal vein, — together with a small artery 
which passes through an opening in the fascia and is lost 
in the areolar tissue and integuments ; all these may be 
seen tending towards the surface of the space and situated 
between the heads of the gastrocnemius muscle. 

The popliteal space has the form of two triangles, the 
bases of which are united ; or more correctly speaking, the 
base of the lower is received within the base of the upper 
triangle, opposite to a line which would cross from one 
condyle of the femur to the other. The superior triangle 
is bounded by the hamstring muscles ; viz., on the outside 
by the tendon of the biceps ; and on the inside by the semi- 
membranosus muscle, and the tendons of the sartorius, 
gracilis and semi-tendinosus. The inferior triangle is 
bounded on the inside by the inner head of the gastro- 
cnemius, and on the outside by the outer head of the 
gastrocnemius and the origin of the plantaris muscle : the 
origins of these muscles are situated between the inner and 
outer hamstring muscles. The fibular division of the 
great sciatic nerve may be seen descending obliquely out- 
wards between the tendon of the biceps muscle and the 
outer head of the gastrocnemius ; in this situation it be- 
comes flattened and expanded : the slender tendon of the 
semi-tendinosus muscle may also be observed descending 
between the inner head of the gastrocnemius, and the 
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fibres of the aemi-membraJioBua muBcle. - It maj' be ob- 
observed that the outer bovmdai?, or biceps muacle, is 
tied down to the femur by the origin of its short head, 
while the hamstring miiwlea on the inside have not the 
same dose attachment ; and therefore the popliteal space 
is more open in this direction. The popliteal or poiteritrr 
tibial nerve descends along the external margin of the 
semi-membranosuB moade : in front of the nerve, and 
occupying the centre of the apace we find the popliteal 
vein, and still more in front, nearer to the articulation of 
tha knee, we find the popliteal artery : at the top of the 
space both of these vessels are overlapped by the outer 
portion of the semi-membranosus muscle. 



THE FOPLITEAL AKTERT. 

This artery extends from its entrance into the popliteal 
Bpace through the opening already described, to the lower 
margin of the popliteua muscle. Situated at first behind 
the femur above its internal condyle, it runs obliquely 
downwards and outttards, and terminates inferiorly, cor- 
responding to the middle line of the limb. It« anterior 
surface corresponds superiorly to the posterior surface of 
the femur ; lower down to the ligamentum posticum of 
Winslowe, from which it is separated by one or two lym- 
phatic glands ; and still lower down to the fleshy fibres of 
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the popliteus muscle. Throughout its extent its posteriaf 
surface is covered by the skin and superficial fascia, and 
by the popliteal fascia, together with a considerable quan- 
tity of adipose and areolar tissue ; in the upper part of the 
space it is covered superiorly by the semi-membranosus 
muscle ; in the middle of its <50urse it is covered by its 
own vein and by the popliteal nerve, frequently by a 
lymphatic gland, and inferiorly by the internal head of 
the gastrocnemius muscle. Its vein adheres firmly to its 
posterior surface, projecting a little to its external side 
above, but to its internal side inferiorly : the popliteal 
nerve is much more superficial, and some adipose tissue 
is interposed between it and the vessels : in the superior 
part of this space the nerve is found at the external mar- 
gin of the semi-membranosus muscle, and therefore ex- 
ternal to the artery, while inferiorly, on account of the 
obliqvs direction of the a/rtery, the nerve is on a plane in- 
ternal to it. 

The student would do well to attend again to the relative 
positions of the popliteal nerve and vessels ; at the upper 
part of the space, and passing from without inwards, he 
will find, — first the nerve, then therein, and more inter- 
nally the artery ; about the centre of the space, that is 
between the two condyles, they are grouped together and 
do not lie obliquely with regard to each other, but, pass- 
ing from behind forwards, the nerve is most superficial, 
the vein lies in front of it, and still deeper and nearer to 
the bone we find the artery. At the lower part of the 
space these parts are again placed obliquely with regard to 
one another, — ^the nerve is found most internally, the vein 
comes next, and lastly, most externally, we find the artery. 
Notwithstanding these alterations, throughout the entire 
of the space the nerve lies nearest to the skin, the artery 
nearest to the bone, and the vein corresponding to a plane 
between them both. 

Ligature of the Pitpliteal Artery. — In its superior third, 
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tluB artery may be exposed 
by an incision on the external 
ma^^ of the semi-membra- 
aoeiu muscle, closely applied 
towhiohisthepoplitealnerve: 
the muBcIe being drawn in- 
wards, and the nerve out- 
wards, the vein will be found 
closely applied to the poste- 
rior or cutaneous surface of 
the artery, and projecting a 
little to ita outside ; great 
caution is therefore neces- 
sary in separating the vessels 
froui one another, and the 
aeedle should be passed from 
without inwards. 
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The popliteal artery may be secured in its inferior 
third, by a vertical incision between the heads of the 
gastrocnemius muscle. The posterior saphenous nerve 
and vein being drawn out of the way, the popliteal nerve 
will be brought into view : deeper and more externally 
is the vein, and still deeper and projecting on the outside 
of the vein is the artery. The nerve may be drawn to 
the inside, and the vein either internally or exbemally, as^ 
may be foimd most convenient. The needle is to be in- 
troduced with its convexity to the vein. 

It is not advisable to apply a ligature on the popliteal 
artery in the middle of its course, on account of its greal 
depth, the unyielding nature of its lateral boundariea 
and its vein and nerve lying so directly over it. 

The branches of the popliteal artery within the spac< 
are the following : — 

Superior Internal Articular. Inferior Internal Articular. 
Superior External Articular. Inferior External Articulan 

Muscular branches. 
Azygos, or Middle Articular Artery. 

and the terminating branches, viz., 

Anterior Tibial Posterior Tibial 

The Superior Internal Articular Artery arises nn^er 
cover of the semi-membranosus muscle ; it runs upwards 
and forwards and arches over the internal condyle of 
the femur, between that bone and the tendon of the ad- 
ductor magnus ; it terminates in two branches, one of 
which supplies the vastus intemus, and the other is lost 
on the inside of the knee-joint : it anastomoses with the 
inferior internal articular artery, and with the anastoodo- 
tic. Two superior internal articular arteries have teen 
described, but one of them is that which has been nen- 
tioned already as the anastomotica magna branch of the 
femoral. 

The Sfwperior External Articula/r Artery passes upwards 
and outwards and arches over the external condyle oi the 
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femur, between that bone and the biceps tendon. It 
terminates in two branches, one of which supplies the 
vastus extemus muscle, while the other is lost on the out- 
side of the joint. It communicates with the anastomotic, 
with the external circumflexa f emoris, and with the infe- 
rior external articular artery. 

The Inferior Internal Articular Artery, larger than the 
external, runs downwards and inwards, along the superior 
margin of the popliteus muscle, then winds round the 
inside of the neck of the tibia, covered by the inner head 
of the gastrocnemius, by the internal lateral ligament, and 
by the tendons of the sartorius, gracilis, and semi-tendi- 
nosus muscles. It is lost in the structures on the inner 
side and front of the joint. 

The Inferior External Articular Artery comes off a 
little lower down than the preceding. It crosses out- 
wards beneath the external head of the gastrocnemius 
muscle, and then turns forwards between the external 
lateral ligament and convex margin of the external semi- 
I\mar cartilage. At first this artery lies on the posterior 
surface of the popHteus muscle, it then crosses the muscle 
and aftewards lies at the lower margin of its tendon : 
finally it terminates in two branches, ope of which ascends 
along the external margin of the patella, and anastomoses 
with the superior external articular artery ; the other 
descends and divides into two branches, one of which 
sinks behind the ligamentum patellae, and is lost in the 
fat in this situation ; the second anastomoses with the 
tibial recurrent. 

The Muscular branches have been divided into two sets, 
the superior and the inferior; the former are distributed 
to the muscles forming the upper boundaries of the 
popliteal space ; the latter, called the sural arteries, are 
distributed to the heads of the gastrocnemii and plantaris 
muscles. The popliteal artery also gives off a small vessel 
which accompanies the posterior saphena vein. 

The A^gos or Middle Articular Artery, arises from the 
front of the popliteal artery, consequently wiU be best 
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seen after the other branches have been dissected : it 
rons downwards and forwards, and pierces the posterior 
ligament of Winslowe, to supply the crucial ligaments and 
condyles of the femur : it is considerably smaller than 
either of the preceding arteries. 

The division of the popliteal artery into its two termi- 
nating branches, the anterior and posterior tibial, takes 
place at the lower border of the popliteus muscle ; some- 
times, however, it takes place above this point, on the 
posterior surface of the muscle. 

The Antbriob Tibial Abtbby. — ^This artery is smaller 
than the posterior tibial, it runs at first somewhat horizon- 
tally forwards from the posterior to the anterior region of 
the leg, through a foramen above the interosseus ligament : 
this aperture is bounded iiitemaUy by the tibia, extemaUy 
by the fibula, which is sometimes grooved by the artery, 
SHperiorly by the superior tibio-fibular articulation, and 
inferioH^ by the upper fibres of the interosseous ligament, 
which present a concave maigin towards the artery. In 
this stage of its course the vessel lies dose to the fibula, 
and is occasionally accompanied by a small nerve which 
connects the posterior witii the anterior tibial nerve ; it 
then descends obliquely forwards, and nearly parallel to a 
line extending from the head of the fibula to the middle 
line of the ankle-joint. In the rest of its course it has 
been called by some the Dorsalis Pedis : it runs on the 
dorsum of the foot to the interval between the metatarsal 
bouecs of the great and second toes ; here it terminates by 
dividing into two branches, vi2. the dorsalis poUids and 
the arteria communicans. In its course down the front of 
the leg its posterior surface rests, first— -on a few fibres of 
the tibialis posticus which accompany the artery through 
the opening ; then on the interosseus ligament, next on the 
anterior surface of the inferior extremity of the tibia, and 
lastly* on the astragulus, scaphoid, and internal cuneiform 
bones : its atUerior surface is covered by the anterior tibial 



nerve, and by the Annular ligament ; 
lower down it is crossed by the ten- 
don of the extensor poUicis lougus ; 
and near its termination, by the 
internal tendon of the extensor bre- 
vis digitonun : its tntemat sarfact 
corresponds, in the greatest part of 
its extent, to the tibialis anticus 
muscle : the extenuiJ surface ia ap- 
plied, superiorly, to the fibrea of 
the eitenaor longua digitorum, from 
which it ia separated lower down by 
the fibres of the extensor pollicis, 
the internal surface of which mua- 
cle guides the anterior tibial nerve 
over to the outer aide of the artery. 
The tendon of this last muscle crosses 
is front of the artery ou the dor- 
sum of the foot, to get to its inside, 
and then the vessel is once more 
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related externally to the extensor longus digitorum. In 
all this course the artery is accompanied by two venaa 
comites, one on either side. The anterior tibial nerve is 
a branch of the fibular which winds round the outside of 
the head of the fibula, passing through the peroneus longus 
muscle, and meets the outer surface of the artery near 
the superior extremity of the extensor pollicis muscle. 
Thus the nerre is at first external to this vessel, then lies 
on it or in front of it, and inferiorly gets a little to its 
inner side. 

Idgatu/re of tlie Anterior Tibial Artery, A line drawn 
downwards from fche prominent portion of the external 
condyle of the tibia, anterior to the superior tibio-fibular 
articulation, would correspond to the tendinous intersec- 
tion between the tibialis anticus and the extensor digito- 
rum communis muscles ; and deeper seated still, to the 
course of the artery when it has reached the front of the 
leg. If, however, the upper part of this vessel be wounded, 
the wound will be our guide to the artery, and our inci- 
sions should be made in the direction of the fibres of the 
muscles in this situation : its corresponding nerve will be 
seen l3dng on its outside, and on either side is a small vein. 
At the front of the instep the anterior tibial artery may 
be exposed by an incision made between the tendons of the 
extensor pollicis longus, and extensor digitorum commu- 
nis. We may expect to meet in this operation, first, the 
internal division of the musculo-cutaneous nerve, and 
then the anterior tibial nerve, which either ]ies over, or 
is a little internal to the artery. 

The branches of the anterior tibial artery are 

Tibial Recurrent. External Malleolar. 

Muscular branches. Tarsal 

Internal Malleolar. Metatarsal; 

and the terminating, viz. , 

Dorsalis PolUcis. Bamus Oommunicans. 
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The Tibial iieeurrent ariaea from 
the anterior tibiiJ arteiy, inunedi- 
ately after it has passed throu^ 
the mteroeseouB epaoe : it ourves 
upwards and inwardB through the 
fibree of the tibialis anticua muscle, 
being orosaed by the diTiaions of the 
tibial recurrent nerve : it spreads 
ite branches over the anterior infe- 
rior part of the knee-joint and 
auastomoBee with the inferior arti- 
cular arteries. 

Several Mitscalar hrcmche^ are 
given off from the anterior tibial 
at Tarious pointa of i1« course down 
the leg. 

The Internal Malleolar ia ^ven 
off immediately above the ankle- 
joint ; it crosses horizontally in- 
wards behind the tendon of the 
tibialis anticua muacle, apreada its 
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branches over the inside of the articulation, and anasto- 
moses with the posterior tibial. 

The External Malleolar, larger than the internal, comes 
off a little lower than the last : it passes outwards behind 
the extensor digitorum, extensor pollicis, and peroneus 
tertius muscles. Its branches are distributed to the ex- 
ternal malleolus, and to the outside of the ankle-joint : 
it anastomoses with the tarsal, the external plantar, and 
i^e peroneal arteries. 

The Ta/rsal Bram^h arises as the anterior tibial is 
passing over the scaphoid bone ; it runs outwards through 
the fibres of the short extensor of the toes, and passes 
beneath the tendons of the long extensor and peroneus 
tertius ; it supplies the short extensor and articulations 
of the tarsus, and anastomoses with the metatarsal, ex- 
ternal malleolar, external plantar, and peroneal arteries. 

The Metatarsal Branch, smaller than the preceding, 
proceeds forwards and outwards through the fibres of the 
short extensor, forming a curvature the convexity of 
which looks forwards, and terminates in anastomosing 
with the two small arteries last described, and with the 
external plantar. It gives many small branches to the 
articulations of the tarsus and to the short extensor 
muscles. Its most remarkable branches arise from its 
convexity : — ^they are the three interosseal branches ; they 
run forwards over the muscles filling the second, third 
and fourth interosseous spaces, and having arrived at the 
bases of the phalanges, each of them divides into two small 
branches. In this manner are produced six smaller 
branches which supply the toes from the internal margin 
of the fifth, to the external margin of the second. Oppo- 
site the posterior extremities of the metatarsal bones, 
this artery communicates with the posterior perforating 
branches of the external plantar ; and opposite their an- 
terior extremities it communicates with the anterior per- 
forating arteries, which are branches of the inferior digi- 
tal 
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The Dorsalis Pollicis adyances to the interosseous space 
between the great and second toes, and divides into two 
branches, one of which passes under the extensor tendons 
of the great toe, sinks into the space between it and the 
second, passes obliquely across and in close contact with 
the Tinder surface of the first metatarsal bone, and is lost 
on the iiiner surface of the great toe, anastomosing with 
the internal plantar artery : the other branch advances as 
far as the cleft between the great and second toes, and 
bifurcates to supply the external margin of the great toe 
and the internal margin of the second. 

The Barmis Corrmrnnica/ns sinks between the first and 
second metatarsal bones, and is continuous with the ter- 
minating branch of the external plantar artery. 

The Posterior Tibial Artery. — ^This vessel may be 
exposed by cutting across the tendo AchiUis at its upper 
part, and then reflecting the gastrocnemius, soleus, and 
plantaris muscles upwards : the deep tibial fascia may now 
be divided and the artery exposed. It extends from the 
inferior margin of the popliteus muscle to the fossa be- 
tween the internal malleoluB and os calcis : in this course 
it is directed obliquely downwards and inwards. Foste- 
riorly it is crossed at its commencement by a tendinous 
arch connecting the two origins of the soleus muscle : the 
tendinous character of this arch will be well seen by cut- 
ting across the soleus muscle and turning up its superior 
portion, so as to expose its deep-seated surface. The 
artery is covered in the upper and middle third of the leg 
by the fleshy bellies of the gastrocnemius and soleus, by 
the plantaris tendon, and more immediately by an apon- 
eurosis (the deep posterior tibial fascia) which is con- 
tinuous with one of the expansions of the tendon of the 
semi-membranosus muscle. 

In the inferior third of the leg the artery descends along 
the internal border of the tendo AchiUis, which at first 
covers it a little, but lower down we find it covered only by 
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tlie integumeiitB and three layen 
of fascia, viz. by the deep tibial 
fascia just described, by another 
sent off from the iutemal maigin 
of the tendo AchiUis ; and by 
a third, which may l>e distin- 
(fuifihed by its gliding loosely 
orer the posterior surface of the 
tendon. Anteriorly this artery 
correapondB BucceHsively, from 
above downwards, to the tibialis 
posticus muscle, to the flexor 
digitoinmi communis, and with 
the interposition of some areolar 
tissue, to the tibia. It is accom- 
panied by two ven«e comites, 
one on either side : its corres- 
ponding nerve is internal to it 
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in the upper part of the leg ; but as the nerve descends, it 
crosses the artery superficially, so as to become external 
to it inferiorly, thus separating the posterior tibial from 
the fibular artery. 

When the artery has arrived in the fossa between the 
OS calcis and internal malleolus, it is accompanied by its 
nerve, together with vessels, and tendons, which lie in the 
foUowinpf order ; commencing at the internal malleolus, 
and passing backwards, we find first, the tendon of the 
tibialis posticus, then the tendon of the flexor longus 
communis, then a small vera, then the artery, then another 
small vein, next the posterior tibial nerve, and nearest the 
OS calcis the tendon of the flexor pollicis longus. 

Ligature of the Posterior Tibial Artery. This vessel 
may be secured in the middle part of its course, either 
according to Mr. Guthrie's plan, by a long incision made 
through the gastrocnemii muscles and deep-seated fascia 
down to the artery ; or by the foUowing proceeding :— 
the patient should lie on the outside of the limb, with 
the knee flexed, and the ankle extended : an incision is 
then to be made about four inches long, on the internal 
margin of the tibia, taking care to avoid the saphena vein. 
The inner edge of the gastrocnemius muscle is then to be 
detached from the bone, and the tibial origin of the soleus 
muscle divided on a director : the strong tibial fascia 
covering the vessel is now brought into view, and may 
also be slit up on a director. The artery will then be 
found at the distance of about an inch, or an inch and a 
half from the internal edge of the tibia. The nerve will 
be seen crossing over towards its outer side, and on either 
side of it will be found a vein. 

This artery may also require to be tied where it is 
passing behind the internal malleolus, in consequence of 
a woimd to which it is particularly liable amongst ship- 
carpenters in the use of the adze ; or in consequence of a 
wound of a large vessel in the sole of the foot. For the 
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purpose of decuring the vessel in this situation an incision 
should be made about four inches long, nearly midway 
between the internal malleolus and tendo Achillis. This 
incision will take a curved direction, the concavity look- 
ing towards the inner malleolus : in this situation, we 
have to divide successively on the director the three 
layers of fascia ahready described : the artery will then 
be exposed ; on either side of it is a small vein, and be- 
hind it, or nearer to the tendo Achillis is the posterior 
tibial nerve. The needle should be carried under the 
artery from behind forwards. 

The branches of the posterior tibial artery are the fol- 
lowing : — 

Muscidar. Peroneal. 

Nutritious. Calcanean. 

Terminating, viz. 

Internal and External Plantar. 

The Muscular Arteries are abundantly distributed to 
the heads of the gastrocnemius and soleus muscles, and 
lower down to the tendons of the flexor muscles, and to 
the periosteum. 

The Nutritious Artery or Artery of the Medullary Mem- 
brane of the tibia is the largest of the kind in the body : it 
arises from the posterior tibial shortly aaer its origin from 
the popliteal, it passes between the flexor muscles of the 
leg, then grooves the posterior surface of the tibia, and 
enters the nutritious foramen, running downwards towards 
the ankle through an oblique canal in the compact tissue 
of the bone, to be distributed on the medullary membrane. 

The Peroneal Artery arises from the posterior tibial, 
a little below the commencement of the latter, and then 
inclines obliquely downwards and outwards to reach the 
fibula, along which it descends, till it arrives near the 
external malleolus. Here it terminates by dividing into 
the anterior and posterior peroneal. In this course the 
peroneal artery usually pierces the superior extremity of 
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the tibialis postious muscle, then lies on the interosseous 
ligament; being closely applied to the fibula, and covered 
by the flexor poUicis longus muscle. Its branches are 
distributed to the surrounding muscles and to the integu-^ 
ments and periosteum. In the inferior fourth of the leg 
it sends off a i/rcmsverse hrcmch which passes inwards to 
anastomose with the posterior tibiaL The omterior pero- 
necU a/rtery passes forwards through a foramen in the 
inferior extremity of the interosseous ligament, and is 
then foand on the front of the limb beneath the tendon 
of the peroneus tertius : it terminates by anastomosing 
with the external malleolar branch of the anterior tibial : 
in some cases this artery is very small ; in others, on the 
contrary, it is particidarly large, takes the place of the 
anterior tibial, and gives off the tarsal, metatarsal, dorsaHs 
poUicis, and communicating branches. In this latter case 
the anterior tibial is small, and ceases by commimicating 
with the anterior peroneal on the front of the ankle-joint. 
The posterior peroneal a/rtery descends behind the external 
malleolus, and divides on the outside of the os calcis into 
a number of branches which supply the periosteum, adja- 
cent tendons and integuments, and anastomose with the 
tarsal, metatarsal, and external plantar arteries. 

Ligatm/re of the Peroneal Artery. — ^The lower part of 
the peroneal artery may be exposed by an incision com- 
mencing at the mid-point between the tendo AchiUis and 
external malleolus, and extending about four inches up- 
wards and outwards towards the fibula. The fibres of 
the flexor poUicis longus thus exposed, may be detached 
from the fibula as far as necessary, and the muscle drawn 
inwards ; the vessel will then be observed lying on the 
interosseous ligament close to the fibula. In order to 
reach this vessel Mr. Hey recommended sawing out a 
portion of the fibula. 

In a case of a gunshot wound, Mr. Guthrie secured it 
about four inches below the head of the fibula, by an 

z2 
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inciBion biz mchen loog through the gaatrocnemiiis asd 
soleus muscles.* 

Corresponding to the mterral between the two or^^ins 
of the abductor poliicis muscle, the posterior tibial arteiy 
terminatea by dividing into the internal and external 
plantar arteries. Immediatelj before this final division 
the posterior tibial artery gives off three or fovu' small 
branches called the aitemal cakimean, which supply the 
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iimeT part of the oh calcis pud the muscles arising from 
it, together with the areolar tissue and integumenta 
covering the piirts in this situation. 

The Internal Plantar Artery is a branch of incon- 
siderable size ; it advances above the abductor poUicis 
pedis ; and after supplying this muscle, and the flexor pol- 
licis brevis, terminates in branches which are distributed 
to the integuments of the great toe, and in anastomosis 
with the branches of the anterior tibial artery. 

The External Plantar Artery, much larger than the 
preceding, passes obUquely forwards and outwards towards 
the base of the fifth metatarsal bone : in this the fir»t 
part of its course, it neari; follows the outer mai^pn of 
the flexor digitorum communis, having above it the acces- 
sory muscle, and beneath it the plantar fascia and short 
flexor of the toes. In the geamd 
part of its course it lies deeper, and 
passes forwards between the flexor 
brevis and the abductor minimi 
digiti, and then toms inwards 
through a triangular space, bound- 
ed in front by the transversalis 
pedis, posterwrly and inierrtally by 
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the adductor of the great toe, and extemaily hy tike short 
flexor of tl^e little toe ; the interoaseous mtiscles lie abore 
it, and the conunon fleior tendons beneath it ; its cor- 
responding nerve crosses to its inside, the artery being 
superficial at the crossing. FinaUy, the external plantar 
temiinates bj becoioiug continnous with the communi- 
cating branch of the anterior tibial between the metatar- 
sal bones of the first or great toe and of that next to it, 
thus completing the plantar arch of arteries. From this 
account, it follows that the arterj' h deeply seated and 
deBcribes in its entire course a curvature, the convexity 
of which looks forwards and outwards : it is also curved 
to accommodate itself to the lateral and antero-posterior 
arches of the foot. In the foetus 
and young subject, the ossification 
of the tarsal and metatarsal bones 
not being completed, these arches 
of the toot do not exist, and the 
artery consequently lies nearer to 
the integuments. 
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DIGITAL ARTERIES O 



Superior or Perforating. Posterior and Inferior, or 

Muscul&r ; and the Anterior or Digital. 

The Superior or jjer/orotwj( branchet aaoend between the 
metatarsal bunes, and anastomose with the interosseous 
branches of the metatarsal artery. 

The Posterior and inferior, or inuscala/r hramches are 
distributed to the interosseous muscles and lumbricales, 
and to the tarso-metatarsal articulations. 

The Anterior, or digital arterie) are larger than the 
preceding, and usually lour in number. The first, or 
most external, supplies the outer edge of the little toe. 
The second, third, and fovrlh ad- 
vance in the three outer interosseous 
spaces till they reach the upper 
surface of the transversalia pedis 
muscle : here each of them sends off 
&aanteriar perforatiTi^ branch which 
conununicates with the correspond- 
ing interosseous branch of the meta- 
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tarsal artery : after this, each of the digital arteries di- 
vides into two digital branches : the digital branches from 
the second, supply the inner surface of the little toe and 
the external surface of the opposite toe ; those from the 
third supply the inner surface of the fourth toe and the 
outer of the third ; and those from the fourth, supply the 
inner surface of the third toe and the outer of the second. 
Thus the three outer toes and the outer surface of the 
second, are supplied by digital branches from the external 
plantar artery ; whilst the inner and outer surfaces of the 
great toe, and the inner surface of the second are supplied 
by the dorsalis poUicis branch of the anterior tibial : these 
too may be termed digital branches, that one which is 
situated in the most internal interossseous space being the 
fifth digital artery, and that on the inside of the great 
toe being the sixth. As in the fingers, the terminating 
branches of the digital arteries which run at each side of 
the toes, keep up a free anastomosis with each other at 
the imder surface of each of the ungual phalanges : each 
anastomosis forms an arch the convexity of which is 
directed forwards. 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 



VARIETIES OR ANOMALIES OF THE AETEEIES. 



VARIETIES OR ANOMALIES OF THE PULMONARY ARTERY, 

The pulmonary artery may arise from the aorta, or in 
common with it ; or, the two ventricles may communicate 
at their bases, and the septum between the aorta and 
pulmonary artery may be deficient. The pulmonary artery 
has been known to arise from the left ventricle, and the 
aorta from the right : in such cases we either find the 
ductus arteriosus open, or the foramen ovale, or both. 
The pulmonary artery may arise from the left ventricle, 
the right being almost obliterated and communicating 
with the left. The pulmonary artery may give off the 
subclavian artery. In a case related by Dr. Farre, it 
had two origins,— one from the right, and the other from 
the left ventricle ; it then gave off the descending aorta^ 
while an ascending aorta arose directly from the heart, 
and supplied the head and upper extremities. In cyano- 
sis, the pulmonary artery is frequently found contracted 
or obliterated at its origin. In such cases the blood 
reaches the lungs by passing first through the aorta, then 
through the ductus arteriosus, and so into the right and 
left pulmonary arteries : the bronchial arteries also, by 
means of their communications with the pulmonary arte- 
ries, will contribute to supply the lungs. 
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VARIETIES OR ANOMALIES OF THE AORTA. 

The Varieties of the commencement of the aorta, which 
we shall now consider, may be classed into those relating 
to its situation^ its fornix its cov/rse, and to the branches 
which arise from it. 

1. Varieties as to the situation of the arch. — ^Mr. 
Quain mentions one case in which the arch was situated 
"but a little below the level of the top of the sternum ;" 
and another, in which it was so low, that "its upper mar- 
gin corresponded to the middle of the fourth vertebra." 



w 



2. Varieties as to Form. — ^The aorta has usually at 
its origin the form of an arch : in some cases, however, 
this vessel has been observed to have no arch, but to 
divide soon after its origin into two great trunks, one of 
which, after having ascended for some distance, gave off 
three large branches, presenting the form of a cross, one 
branch, the continuation, which became the left carotid j 
a right horizontal branch which was the arteria innomi- 
nata, and a left horizontal, which became the left subcla- 
vian : the other great trunk became the descending aorta. 
This is the natural arrangement in the horse, ass, sheep, 
goat, camel, and in many other mammaUa, especially 
those having long necks.* 

In other cases the aorta bifurcates as above, but each 
division gives branches to the head, neck, and upper ex- 
tremity of the corresponding side, and after encircling the 
trachea and oesophagus, they unite to form the descend- 
ing aorta. This is analogous to the natural structure in 
reptiles, and was first described by Hammel. 

In a remarkable case described by Malacame, the aorta 
arose by a single trunk of large size, and contained five 

* In Abhandlangen der Josephinischen Med. Chir. Acad. Zawien, 
Band, 1 s. 271—1787. 
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semilunar valves ; it then divided into two branches imme- 
diately after its origin ; these two formed a loop, the 
sides of which united into one large trunk which became 
the descending aorta. From each of the two primary 
branches three branches arose ; the first the subclavian, 
the second the external carotid, and the third the internal 
carotid. Thus in this case there was no arteria innomi- 
nata. There are two specimens in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, of the aorta having 
four valves at its origin. Mr. Hunter remarks, "I have 
found in the himian subject only two valves to the aorta ; 
but this is very rare."* 

A very singular case is related by Gintrao, in which the 
ascending aorta, which arose from the heart, gave branches 
to the head and upper extremities ; while the descending 
aorta was a continuation of the pulmonary artery. 

Lastly, the aorta has been known to arise by two roots, 
one from the left ventricle and the other from the right. 

Varibtibs as to the Course op the Aorta. — In some 
cases the aorta, instead of crossing to the left side of the 
spine, passes backwards towards its right side, and then 
either descends on the same side, or crosses over to the 
left behind the trachea and oesophagus, f In other cases 
there is a complete transposition of the viscera ; and the 
direction of the heart, and origins of its great vessels are 
altogether reversed ; the systemic cavities of the heart 
being situated at the right side, and the pulmonic on the 
left ; the aorta making its arch to the right side, and 
descending along the right side of the spine even to its 
termination in the iliac arteries. The vena cava in these 
cases descended on the left side of the spine, instead of 
on the right : the left carotid and left subclavian arose 
from an arteria innominata, on the right side of which 

* Treatise on the Blood, &c. p. 202. 
t Meckel, Anat. t. ii. p. 312. 
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arose separately from the arch, the right carotid and right 
subclavian arteries.* 

Varieties as to the Branches op the Arch. — Varie- 
ties with two primary hra/nches. — ^These varieties are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. There may be a common trunk 
on the right side, giving off the right subclavian, and 
both carotids. This is the natural disposition in the 
simisB, and has been also observed in the dog, fox, wolf, 
Uon, hyena, bear, and many other manunaUa. 

There may be a common trunk on the left side, giving 
off the left subclavian and both carotids. This is a much 
rarer variety than the preceding. 

There may be two arterise innominatse, one giving off 
the right common carotid and subclavian, and the other 
giving off the left common carotid and subclavian. This 
is the natiiral arrangement in the cheiroptera, and accord- 
ing to Cuvier, occurs in the dolphin, f 

There may be a left arteria innominata giving off the 
left carotid and subclavian, while the right carotid comes 
directly from the arch, and the right subclavian comes 
from the thoracic aorta. 

Mr. Green remarks, — **This tendency of the vessels 
towards the left side leads to an anomaly extremely rare, 
an example of which I have before me ; in this variety 
aU the vessels arise from the left side of the arch. First, 
the right carotid, which crosses the lower part of the 
trachea, giving off the right vertebral ; next to this arose 
the left carotid and subclavian, nearly from the same 
point ; the right subclavian is detached from the back 
part of the arch a little below the left subclavian : it 
passed to the right side, behind the oesophagus and tra- 
chea, "f 

* Phil. Trans. 1798 ; and Houston's Catalogae of Mnseuro of Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, p. 61. 

t " Le9on8 D'Anatomie Compar^e," tome iv, p. 249. 
X Varieties of the Arteries, p. 7. 
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Lastly, There may be two arterise innominatse, one 
giving off the two carotids, and the other the two sub- 
clavians. 

Varieties with three prima/ry hrcmches. — This may con- 
sist in mere transposition of the vessels, as when we find 
an arteria innominata on the left side, and the right 
carotid and subclavian arising separately from the arch 
without any other transposition. This is very rare. 

The two carotids may arise between the subclavians by 
a common trunk. This is the regular disposition in the 
elephant. 

There may be a common trunk for the two carotids ; 
on the left side of this may be the origin of the left sub- 
clavian ; and at the extremity of the arch, the origin of 
the right subclavian. 

Lastly, there may be an arteria innominata on the right 
side for the right subclavian, and the two common caro- 
tids ; on the left side of this, the origin of the left verte- 
bral ; and still more to the left, the origin of the left 
subclavian. 

Va/rieties with fov/r primary branches. — Li addition to 
the usual branches, there may be a left vertebral arising 
between the left carotid and left subclavian, as in the 
phoca vitulina ; or a left vertebral arising beyond the left 
subclavian ; or an inferior thyroid artery, usually the 
right one, arising between the innominate and left caro- 
tid ; or a middle thyroid artery, arising in the same situa- 
tion i or an internal mammary, or a thymic branch, aris- 
ing from the arch of the aorta. 

The right subclavian and carotid arteries may arise 
separately from the arch, in which case the right subcla- 
vian may be the first branch ; or the right subclavian may 
arise between the right and left carotids ; or between the 
left carotid and left subclavian ; or beyond the left subcla- 
vian : of this last variety there are many cases on record. 
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Mr. Kirby presented to the College of Surgeons, in this city, 
a preparation in which a piece of fish bone pierced the right 
subclavian artery as it passed behind the oesophagus.* 
This artery may, however, pass between the oesophagus 
and trachea, or even in front of the latter. In such cases 
the inferior laryngeal nerve of this side does not curve 
under the right subclavian artery, but after its origin from 
the pneumogastric nerve in the lower portion of the neck, 
it passes directly inwards to the inferior part of the larynx. 
The first case in which this peculiar course of the right 
inferior laryngeal nerve waa observed, is related by Dr. 
Stedman.t The next case is related by Dr. Hart, who 
was moreover the first author that explained the reason 
of the deviation. He observes, that **in the earlier 
periods of the existence of the foetus, the rudiment of the 
head appears as a small projection from the upper and 
anterior part of the trunk, the neck not being yet deve- 
loped. The larynx at this time is placed hehmd the 
ascending portion of the arch of the aorta, while the 
brain, as it then exists, is situated so low as to rest on the 
thymus gland, and front of that vessel Hence it is that 
the inferior laryngeal nerves pass back to the larynx, 
separated by the ascending aorta — ^the left going through 
its arch, while the right goes below the arteria innomi- 
nata."J Now it can be readily understood how the ascent 
of the brain as the neck becomes developed, brings higher 
up the origins of the recurrent nerves ; and the ascent of 
the larynx on a deeper plane brings up their terminations 
in that organ, so that they are made to form loops — ^the 
right under the subclavian artery, and the left under the 
arch of the aorta. It is therefore clear that if the right 
subclavian artery shoidd come oflf from the arch beyond 
and behind the left subclavian, and pass behind the tra- 

* Houston's Catalogue, p. 79. 

t Edin. Med. and Surg. Jour, for 1823. 

X Same Journal, April, 1826. 
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ohea and oesopliagus, or even between the two in order to 
reach the right side, the artery will be situated behind the 
destination of the nerve, so that the right nerve will pass at 
once to the larynx without passing under the right sub- 
clavian artery. Or again, should the right subclavian 
artery, arising thus irregularly, pass in front of the tra- 
chea in order to reach the right side, and in its course be 
placed lower down than the ordinary situation of the 
arteria innominata, the right inferior laryngeal nerve in 
this case also will go directly to the larynx above the 
right subclavian artery. It is therefore clear that in all 
such cases the right subclavian artery will not have the 
effect of depressing the inferior laryngeal nerve of the 
right side into the form of a loop underneath the vessel 

The left subclavian may be the first branch of the arch 
on the right side ; and after that may arise in succession, 
the right subclavian, right carotid, and left carotid arteries. 
Or, lastly, the vessels may arise from the arch in the fol- 
lowing order : left carotid, right carotid, left subclavian, 
and right subclavian arteries. 

Varieties with five primary hra/nches. — In addition to 
the three usual branches, the left vertebral, and the right 
internal mammary, or the left vertebral and right inferior 
thyroid, may be found arising from the arch ; or there 
may be the three usual branches with two vertebrals, one 
on either side of the left carotid. 

The subclavians and carotids may arise separately from 
the arch, with a common trunk for the left vertebral and 
inferior thyroid ; or with a right inferior thyroid artery ; 
or with a left vertebral, in which case the right subclavian 
may be either the first or last branch- 

I shall have occasion, hereafter, to notice particularly a 
very remarkable case which I observed in the Carmichael 
or Richmond Hospital School, in which five branches arose 
from the arch, in consequence of the subclavian and ex- 
ternal and internal carotids of the right side coming off 
separately from the aorta. 
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VcmsUes with dx prvma/ry branches. — ^The subclavians^ 
carotids, and vertebrals, haye been observed to arise sepa- 
rately from the arch, each vertebral being between the 
subclavian and carotid of its own side. 

Hence it appears, that omitting the coronary arteries, 
two is the smallest number, and six the greatest number 
of primary branches arising from the arch : these extremes 
are much less common than the intermediate numbers. 

Sometimes varieties with regard to the coronary arteries 
have been observed ; there may be but one ; again, there 
may be three, or even four of the vessels found. These 
deviations are, however, rare. 
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Some of the irregularities in the origin of this vessel 
have been already described : in addition it may be re- 
marked, that it has been seen to take its origin from the 
descending aorta. When it does not arise from the arch 
at the usual place, it must necessarily vary in its course. 
Velpeau mentions a curious irregularity of this vessel, — 
** After its origin, it passed to the left, in order to turn 
over the trachea, then penetrated between this organ and 
the oesophagus, and replaced itself on the right side at 
the moment of its bifurcation, but much more deeply than 
in the natural state."* 

In some cases its length is less, and in others greater 
than what we have described. Guthrie states that in 
ordinary cases the artery is two inches and a half in 
length. 

BBuAITches of the Akteria Innominata. — The Middle 
Thyroid of Neuha/uer, when present, usually arises from 
this vessel : the inferior thyroid also may arise from it. 

* Velpeau's Surg. Anat. American Trans, p. 483. 
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VARIETIES OF THE COMMON CAROTID ARTERY. 

Some years back I observed a very remarkable variety in 
a siibject at the Oarmichael, then the Bichmond Hospital 
School of Medicine : in this subject there was no common, 
carotid on the right side ; and the external and internal 
carotids arose separately from the arch of the aor^a. The 
order of the vessels was, — right subclavian, right external 
carotid, right internal carotid, left common carotid, left 
subclavian. I showed this preparation to the younger 
Tiedemann when he visited the school, and he remarked, 
that no similar case had been observed or heard of by 
himself or his father. Mr. Harrison states that he has 
known two examples of the internal and external carotids 
arising on one side separately from the aorta. 

In some cases the common carotid is crossed in front 
by the inferior thyroid artery. In other cases the verte- 
bral artery ascends behind it to pierce the third or second 
cervical vertebra. Cases are recorded, in which the 
common carotid ascended behind the angle of the lower 
jaw before it bifurcated ; and on the other hand, it may 
bifurcate as low as the inferior margin of the thyroid 
cartilage, or at the sixth cervical vertebra : lastly, it 
sometimes happens, that there is no bifurcation, — ^the com- 
mon carotid and internal carotid forming a continuous 
trunk, which gives off the branches of the external carotid. 
The common carotid may gi^e off the inferior thyroid, 
superior laryngeal, pharyngea ascendens, superior thyroid 
and right vertebral arteries. 

Varieties op the Superior Thyroid Artery. — This 
artery sometimes arises by a trunk common to it and the 
lingual, or it may arise directly from the common carotid : 
in some cases the common carotid, instead of bifurcating, 
divides into three branches, the internal carotid, the ex^ 
temal carotid, and the superior thyroid. 

A A 
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Varieties op the Oootpital Abteby. — ^In some cases 
this artery arises from the internal carotid.* Dr. Green 
relates a case in which it arose from the vertebraLf 
Lastly, it may give off the pharyngea ascendens.:^ 

Varieties of the Posterior Aurictjlar Artery. — ^This 
artery sometimes arises by a trunk common to it and the 
occipital* It sometimes gives off the transyersalis faciei 

Varieties of the PtTaryngea Ascendens Artery. — 
The pharyngea ascendens is sometimes a branch of the 
common carotid artery, and in stiU rarer cases it may 
arise from the internal carotid, in which case there is 
usually an accessary pharyngeal from the external carotid. 
It has also been observed to arise from the occipital, § or 
from the superior thyroid, || or facial. IF Finally, there 
are sometimes two, and at other times three, instead of a 
single artery.** 

Varieties of the Transversalis Faciei Artery. — In 
many cases this artery arises from the temporal. Dr. 
Hart has seen it arise from the external carotid, opposite 
the angle of the jaw, beneath which it passed forwards 
and joined the labial at the anterior edge of the masseter 
muscle. He has also seen it arise from the posterior 
auricular. When the facial artery is small, this vessel is 
proportionally large, and gives off the dorsalis nasi or 
angularis artery, or both. 



* Tiedman, Exp. Tab. Art. p. 81. 

t Green, p. 10. 

t Op. Cit. p. 9. 

§ Cruveilhier Ang. p. 102. 

II Meyer Lehre von der Blat, p. 49. 

^ Green, p. 9. 

** Soemmering op. cit. p. 126. 
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VARIETIES OF THE INTERNAL CAROTID ARTERY AND ITS 

BRANCHES. 

"We haye already observed that the'*extemal carotid is 
sometimes deficient, in which case the internal is a con- 
tinuation of the common carotid, and gives off the branches 
which usuaUy arise from the external ; and that it some- 
times arose near the base of the skulL In many cases we 
find that at the side of the sella turcica it passes through a 
foramen formed by the existence of a middle dinoid process, 
or spicula of bone connecting the tip of the anterior cHnoid 
process to the side of the body of the sphenoid bone. In 
some cases its anterior branch to the cerebrum, unites 
directly with that of the opposite side, instead of being 
connected with it by one or more transverse branches, 
and after a short course the common trunk divides into 
two branches. Occasionally its posterior communicating 
branch is of considerable size, and its continuation forms 
the posterior artery of the cerebrum, being connected to 
the basilar trunk by a short branch. There are cases on 
record, in which Haller had observed the two anterior 
arteries of the cerebrum furnished by the carotid of one 
side ; and the two middle arteries of the cerebrum, fur- 
nished by the carotid of the opposite side. 



VARIETIES OF THE SUBCLAVIAN ARTERY 

In addition to the great number of varieties already 
noticed, we shall only add in this place, that in some 
cases the subclavian artery passes in front of the scalenus 
anticus muscle along with the vein,* whilst on the other 

* Bird, Lond. Med. Gazette, Feb. 4, 1837. 
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hand, this latter vessel may be found behind the muscle 
together with the artery. Both of these varieties have been 
observed by Velpeau. M. Robert has observed, that the 
little scalenus when present, in passing to its insertion 
into the rib, frequently separates the two inferior fasciculi 
of the brachial plexus, and pushes them forwards against 
the artery. In some cases the muscular relations diflfer ; 
the omo-hyoid muscle may have an additional origin from, 
or attachment to the clavicle. 

Bouillaud mentions that Breschet observed a very re- 
markable anomaly, in which the left subclavian artery 
arose from the pulmonary artery. In some cases the 
thyroid axis is deficient, and its usual branches arise by 
two or more separate trunks. In its third stage, the 
subclavian frequently gives oflf the posterior scapular. 
Professor Hargrave has seen the internal mammary arise 
in this situation and descend in front of the scalenus 
anticus muscle. 

Varieties of the VertebraIi as to its origin have 
been alluded to in page 351, 

Varieties of the Internal Mammary Artery. — This 
artery may arise from the arch of the aorta, arteria inno- 
minata, thyroid axis, and even from the third stage of the 
subclavian, as observed by Professor Hargrave. Bichat 
has seen its conies nervi pkrenici branch as large as the 
trunk of the internal mammary, and Cruveilhier met a 
subject in which its third intercostal branch was large 
enough to appear a bifurcation of it. 

Varieties of the Posterior Scapular Artery. — We 
have already seen that this artery in its normal state 
arises from the thyroid axis, but that sometimes it ariseB 
from the subclavian in its third stage ; in such cases it 
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may pass through the brachial plexus of nerves, and take 
its ordinary place along the vertebral margin of the sca- 
pula. In cases of this description of variety the cervicalis 
s^i^erficialisy as already stated, forms a distinct branch of 
of the thyroid axis. 

Varieties of the SirBSCAPULAR Artery. — This artery 
sometimes arises in common with the posterior circumflex, 
and Dr. Monro has seen it arising from the inferior thy- 
roid. 

Varieties of the Posterior Circumflex Artery. — In 
some cases this artery winds round the humerus by pass- 
ing beneath the tendons of the teres major and latissimus 
dorsi, and not through the quadrangular space already 
described. In such cases it usually gives off the superior 
profunda artery. 



VARIETIES OF THE BRAGHUL ARTERY. 

The most common irregularity of the brachial artery is 
a high bifurcation into the ulnar and radial This may 
occur in any part of its course. In this case the ulnar 
and radial arteries, having arrived in the fore-arm, may 
pursue their usual course ; or the radfSal may, in certain 
cases, run superficially, or the ulnar may be the superficial 
branch : usually, however, in these irregularities, the ulnar 
follows the ordinary deep course of the brachial artery. 
Mr. Bums observes, that, when the ulnar is the anomalous 
branch, the bifurcation usually takes place higher up than 
when the radial is irregular. 

In the high bifurcation, the radial artery usually lies 
at first on the inside, and afterwards crosses the ulnar, or 
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coutinued trunk, to become external. These two vessels 
may be connected in their course by a transverse brandi ; 
and the transverse branch may give off a median artery, 
which descends on the front of the fore-arm in company 
with the median vein : in other cases the median arteiy 
may come from the brachial, radial, or ulnar : it usually 
terminates in the superficial pahnar arch, sometimes in 
the deep one. 

Dr. Quain mentions a remarkable instance, in which 
the brachial artery divided into two branches, and, lower 
down, reimited to form a single trunk, which afterwards 
bifurcated r^ularly into the radial and ulnar. * A similar 
instance is recorded by Professor Quain : f and a preparation 
of the same kind of irregularity exists in the Macartney 
collection in the Anatomical Museum of the University of 
Cambridge. Mr. Norton of the Royal Liverpool Institution, 
has met with a similar case. Dr. Greddings of Maryland, 
in speaking of the varieties of the brachial arteiy, observes ; 
'^ In some instances the radial and ulnar arteries, after 
separating high in the arm, or axilla, pass for a limited 
distance down the arm, and then imite." He gives no 
reference however, but may possibly allude to the follow- 
ing passage in the work of Dr. Green, who is quite explicit 
on the subject : — " Sometimes the axillary artery divides 
into two vessels which again unite at the fold of the arm, 
so that there are in reality two brachial arteries lying close 
to one another, and of equal magnitude. I have seen two 
striking examples 8f this kind. In one case, the brachial 
divided into two branches, which in like manner conjoined 
above the fold of the arm. "J 

In three cases out of forty, Professor Harrison found 
'' a small branch arising from the upper part of the bra- 



* Elements of Anatomj, 4th edition, p. 558. 

t Anatomj of the Arteries of the Hainan Body, p. 221. 

i Green on the " Varieties in the Arterial System, p. 17. 
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filial and desoeading to the elbow, where it joined tiie 
radial artery ; in two iustances thia BQperfidal branch 
descended in the fore-arm beneath the superficial flexors, 
and was distributed to the musclea in this region ; and in 
two cases it aooompanicd the brachial nerve beneath the 
annular ligament of the carpus, and joined the superficial 
palmar arch of arteries."* These hare been described 
under the name of " vaia aberraMUa ;" they are fre- 
quently of considerable size. 

The next variety to be noticed is, that of the brachial 
arteiy giving off the interrosseal : a case of this kind 
has been obseryed by Dr. Flood in the Richmond Hospit&l 
school. In some rare cases the brachial artery divides 
at one point into three branches, viz., the radial, ulnar, 
and interosseous. 

Yabieiibs of the Ulhas asd Bahial Aktbbies. — The 
origin of either vessel in the arm or aulla has been 
already noticed. Sometimes the ulnar artery arises regu- 
larly at the bend of the elbow, yet afterwards it descends 
on the cutaneous surface of the miucles arising from 
the internal condyle, and accompanies the basilic vein. 
Ths radial artery may also, though regular in its origin, 
run superficial to the fascia. These latter irregularities 
are very rare. Dr. Green, when speaking of the irregular 
origin of the ulnar high up in the arm, obHerveH, "it 
pursues its course along the fore-arm, immediately under 
the faacia."-t' 

He remarks also, oonceming the irr^nlar or^^ of the 
radial, that, " in some rare instanceit the vessel pierces 
the brachial aponeurosis, and becomes quite superficial ; 
but more usually it is covered by the tendinov 
sion." He states that he has aeon but one insta^ 



1. 192, 
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the irregular radial lying superficial to the fascia :* Tiede- 
man makes the same remark, f 

Dr. Barclay describes a case in which both radial a/nd 
ulnar were superficiaL Dr. Green saw a case in which a 
transverse branch joined the radial and ulnar at the lower 
third of the fore-arm. Sometimes the radial artery gives 
off the superficialis volse high up in the fore-arm : this is 
more likely to occur in case of a high bifurcation of the 
brachial. If the superficialis voIsb arise high up, the 
continued trunk of the radial may either descend along 
with it and on a deeper plane, or may turn round the 
ludius near the lower third of the fore-arm, and descend 
in this region to the hand. Dr. Green saw two cases of 
this description. 

In addition to the above, we may quote the following 
remarkable variety, observed by Mr. Bennett Lucas, at 
the North London School of medicine : — 

** A female, aged seventy, exhibited in the distribution 
of her arteries the most uniform irregularity. Those of 
the upper extremities I have alone preserved, as they 
are highly interesting in a practical point of view. The 
brachial artery of the right side bifurcated as usual at 
the bend of the elbow into radial and ulnar arteries ; but 
the radial was infinitely the larger. The ulnar artery, 
after running its usual course for about two inches, sud- 
denly sent off a leash of branches ; viz., a large recur- 
rent, several fair sized muscular, a huge interosseal, which 
ran down to terminate in the deep palmar arch, and a 
middle-sized * continued trunk,' which lost itself in the 
superficial palmar arch, as it scarcely could be said to 
assist in its formation. The great radial trunk went its 
way, detaching few and insignificant twigs, and a quarter 
of an inch above the wrist-joint sent off a superficialis 
volsB, more as a matter of form than any thing else, for 

* Op. Cit p. 19 

t Tied. Tab. art, p. 169. 
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it soon expended itself in the muscles of the thumb. The 
\indiminished trunk of the radial now turned round the 
outer edge of the carpus, and, at the angle formed by the 
metacarpal bones of the thumb and index finger, sent off 
two branches, the larger of which (the other being spent 
in the adductor poUicis and abductor indicis muscles,) 
coursed along the inner edge of the metacarpal bone of the 
thumb, furnishing the princeps pollicis, radialis indicis, 
and a retrograde branch, to form, with the nearly ex- 
hausted ulnar artery, the superficial palmar arch. From 
this arch proceeded four branches, the smaller of which 
went to the inner edge of the little finger, the next bifur- 
cated to supply the opposed sides of the little and ring 
fingers, the third bifurcated to supply the opposed sides 
-of the ring and middle fingers, but the fourth, a pitiable 
vessel, ran to the head of the third metacarpal bone, and 
there joined a large digital trunk derived from the deep 
palmar aroh. The contiBued trunk of thia radial artery, 
at length sensibly diminished, took its usual course to 
form the deep palmar arch. At the proximal end of the 
metacarpal bone of the index finger, the large* digital 
artery, already alluded to, (merely acknowledging the 
receipt of the fourth superficial palmar artery) bifurcated 
to supply the opposed sides of the middle and index fin- 
gers. After forming the deep palmar arch, which sent 
off the usua] arteries to the smaller palmar muscles, the 
radial trunk ran under the cover of the muscxilar mass of 
the little finger, sending numerous branches therein, and 
then playfully turned upwards under the annular liga- 
ment, and united with the large interosseal artery from 
the ulnar. 

"In thia very uncommon, if not unique, distribution of 
arteries, we find the radial (a huge trunk) taking its usual 
course, and supplying the palm of the hand and all the 
fingers. Intent upon this purpose, it sends off but few, 
and these small, muscular branches, and a superficialis 
volse of no account ; and, merely condescending to make 
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an intimacy with the idnar and interosseal arteries, it 
takes upon itself, not alone to form the superficial pahnar 
arch, but to form it much less in extent than the deep 
palmar arch — ^the arch which it forms in the natural dis- 
tribution, and which is in such case much the smaller. 

" On the left side of this subject the brachial arteiy 
divided as usual ; but here the ulnar artery was very large 
and the radial artery very small. The radial, immediately 
after its origin, sent off the superficialis volas, which ves- 
sel, though nearly the length of the fore-arm, was very 
delicate, and after detaching several small muscular bran- 
ches, lost itself in the muscles of the thumb, without par- 
ticipating in the formation of the palmar arch. In its 
course, it occupied the position of the radial artery. The 
radial trunk itself ran very superficially, and, at the 
jimction of the middle and iuferior thirds of the fore- 
arm, turned round the edge of the radius to the space 
between the metacarpal bones of the thumb and index 
finger, where it sent off the pahnaris profunda to form 
the deep palmar arch in the usual manner, the radialis 
indiois and the princeps pollicis, and, in addition, a second 
palmaris profunda, which formed, by joining the trunk 
of the ulnar artery, a second deep palmar arch. 

'^ The large ulnar seat off its recurrent branches, a pos- 
tenor mterof seal artery, two anterior interosseal ake^ 
and a long muscular artery. At the wrist it sent off its 
usual commtmicating artery, and in the palm of the hand, 
having received the second deep palmar branch, of the 
radial, it supplied, as usual, three fingers and a half, with- 
out, however, forming any superficial palmar arch. 

''The practical inferences to be deduced from these 
unusual distributions are plain, and of some importance. 
Had this individual been the subject of iUness during her 
life, a very erroneous estimate of its intensity must have 
been indicated by the pulse ; and did the practitioner 
depend chiefly on its condition, his practice would have 
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been guided by the wrist he felt it at. Here, if the right 
pulse be felt, from the size of the radial, depletory mea- 
sures would in all likelihood have been pursued ; and 
were it the left, an opposite mode of treatment may have 
been adopted ; and if both wrists were examined, they 
would, at the least, have given cause for deliberation in 
the case. 

^^ In addition to the varieties of arteries always being, 
when they exist, a source of difficulty when a vessel is 
required to be secured, this individual, did she require 
to have her left fore-arm amputated, would have presented 
to the surgeon no less than seven considerable arteries for 
the ligature." 



VARIETIES OF THE ABDOMINAL AORTA. 

The aorta sometimes bifurcates at the third lumbar 
vertebra, or as high as the second,* or immediately 
after giving off the renal arteries, f Dr. Green met with 
the following varieties in this vessel : — ^In a child bom 
with imperforate anus, the aorta divided in the lumbar 
region into two Inranches ; one of which gave off the in- 
ferior mesenteric, then crossed to the back of the bladder, 
and ascended along the median line to bifurcate at the 
umbilicus : the other branch, situated behind the former, 
was reflected towards the right sacro-iliac symphysis : 
having supplied the left side of the pelvis and left lower 
extremity, the continuation of it became the right femo- 
ral : the arch of the aorta gave off three branches : first, 
a trunk common to both carotids ; secondly, a left sub- 
clavian ; thirdly, a right subclavian, which crossed behind 



* " Anatom. Societ a. g. Mars," 1836. 

t Journal des Progrea, 1828, yoI. yiii. p. 191, 
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the oesophagus. The left kidney and renal artery were 
wanting. A case of obliteration of the aorta immediately 
below its arch, is related by Dessault. * It appeared, from 
examination of the body, that during life, the blood which 
was expelled from the heart must have been transmitted 
into the trunk of the aorta below the constriction, by 
passing through the subclavian, axillary, and cervical 
arteries. From these latter it passed into the vessels of 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera, and those of the 
lower extremities. Dr. Graham, of Glasgow, published 
another example of complete obstruction of the aorta 
gust below the ductus arteriosus, f There are several 
other cases of this kind recorded. 

The following instances, having occurred in the abdo- 
miual region, are more to our present purpose. M. A. 
Severin speaks of an obstruction of the aorta beneath the 
emulgent arteries. Monro describes an obliteration of 
this vessel above the common iliac arteries. Crampton 
also saw it obliterated in the abdominal region ; and 
Larrey and Key have described similar cases. Dr. 
Goodison of Wicklow, examined at Paris the body of a 
woman in whom the aorta was obliterated immediately 
beneath the inferior mesenteric artery. The left common 
iliac artery was impervious in its entire length and the 
right common iliac in one half : the limbs did not appear 
at all emaciated. J The history of this case could not 
be ascertained. The late Sir P. Crampton, examined the 
preparation, and was of opinion that the obliteration was 
the effect of a process by which an aneurism had been 
spontaneously cured. In all the above cases, the circula- 
tion had been established below the obstruction ; and in 
none, except the cases of Larrey and Key, did there appear 
to have been any weakness in the limbs. 

* Dessaalt's Journal, vol. iL 

t Med. Chir. Trans, vol. v. p. 287. 

t Dub. Hosp. Kep. vol. ii. p. 193. 
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Varibtibs of the Cceliac Axis. — ^The Coeliac axis may 
be deficient ; or it may give off only the hepatic and splenic 
arteries ; or the hepatic, splenic, and capsular : or it may, 
in addition to its usual branches, give off the phrenic and 
gastro-epiploica dextra, or the superior mesenteric. 

Varieties of the Gastric, or Coronaria Ventriculi 
Artery. — ^This artery has been found arising from the 
aorta, in common with one of the phrenics ; and it fre- 
quently gives a branch to the liver. 

Varieties of ^e Hepatic Artery. — This has been 
said to be wanting. There may be two hepatic arteries ; 
one from the coeliac axis, and the other from the aorta, 
or from the gastric artery. The hepatic artery may 
come directly from the aorta or from the superior mesen- 
teric artery. Accessary branches from the renal, or from 
other sources may be expended in the liver. 

Varieties of the Superior Mesenteric Artery. — 
This artery sometimes arises in common with the coeliac 
axis. It has been known to give off an hepatic artery, and, 
in another case, it gave off the gastro-epiploica dextra. 

The superior mesenteric artery may be absent, or its 
branches may not anastomose with those of the inferior 
mesenteric artery : or it may be double. In a case of 
high division of the aorta, the superior mesenteric has 
come from the internal iliac. 

Varieties of the Inferior Mesenteric Artery. — 
• * 

This artery may be wanting. In a very remarkable case 

where the right kidney, and its artery were absent, the 

common iliac arteries were united by a transverse branch ; 

and from the left common iliac came off the inferior. 

mesenteric* 

* Petsch, SyL Obserr. Anat Select. §. 76. 
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Yabieties of the Phbenic Abtebies. — ^Both phrenics 
have been f ound^ arising by a common origin from the 
right emulgent : or they may arise by a common origin 
from the aorta ; or one or both may come from the coeliac 
axis. Sometimes they arise from the first lumbar, but 
rarely from the gastric or renaL 

Vabietibs of the Capsitlab Abtebies. — These arteries 
are very small in the adult, but as large as the renal in 
the foetus : there are often three or four of them. The 
super-renal capsules have arteries from three different 
sources, viz. from the inferior phrenic, from the aorta, 
and from the renal arteries. 

Vabietibs of the Kenal Abtebies. — ^These arteries are 
liable to many varieties, affecting their number, origin, 
direction, and branches given off from them. Number. 
— In some cases there are two on one or both sides : 
when this occurs on the right side, one branch usually 
goes behind, and the other in front of the inferior cava. 
Occasionally there is a distinct artery sent to one of the 
extremities of the kidneys ; this may be either a branch 
of the renal, or it may arise separately from the aorta, 
internal iliac, or middle sacral, or from the common iliac. 
In one very extraordinary case the kidney was placed 
transversely in the pelvis and supplied by the middle sacral 
artery.* Portal saw the right and left arteries arise by 
a common origin from the aorta. The right renal artery 
and kidney may be absent. Origin. — The renal artery 
may arise lower down than usual from the aorta ; or it 
may come from the common or internal iliac : this is more 
likely to occur when the kidney is found in the Oiac fossa, 
as sometimes happens. Cruveilhier has seen an accessary 
branch, from the bifurcation of the aorta, go to the kid- 
ney in this situation. Meckel has seen the two renal 

* Archives Geoerales, Fev. 1835. 
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arteries arise by a common trunk from the front of the 
aorta. Direction. — The renal arteries usually form some- 
what less than a right angle with the continued trunk ; 
but their direction must obviously vary according as they 
rise high or low. In some cases in which there were two 
renal arteries on one side, they were found twisted on 
each other like the umbilical arteries. 

Brandies from the Benal Arteries. — ^The spermatic arte- 
ries on one or both sides may arise irom. these arteries. 

Varieties op the Spermatic Arteries. — ^The spermatic 
artery on one or both sides may come from the renal : 
this is more likely to occur on the right side than on the 
left. Sometimes they arise from the aorta by a common 
trunk ; and Cruveilhier has seen the left one arise from 
the aorta as low down as the inferior mesenteric. 

The spermatic artery may likewise arise from the cap- 
sular ; or from the external, or internal iHac ; or from 
the lumbar, or even from the epigastric. 

Varieties op the Common Iliac Artery. — The com- 
mon iliac artery has been known to give off the middle 
sacral, also the lateral sacral, and in some cases the ilio- 
lumbar. We have referred already, to cases in which 
the renal artery arose from it, and to another case, in 
which the inferior mesenteric artery arose from the left 
common iliac. 

Varieties op the Umbilical Artery. — These arteries 
have been known to unite, and form a single trunk, and 
many cases are recorded, in which the artery of one side 
was absent. 

Varieties op the Obturator Artery. — The obturator 
artery not unf requently comes off from the epigastric ; and 
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fig. 38, on. page 262, represents three different routes which 
it may take, in order to arrive at the obturator foramen. 
First, it may arise from the internal iliac, and accompany 
the obturator nerve ; this is its usual origin and coarse. 
Secondly, it may arise from the epigastric and dascend 
without crossing the femoral ring, towards the obturator 
foramen. Thirdly, . it may arise from the epigastric, and 
get to the inside of the ring, by running along its anterior 
margin, i. e. along Poupart's ligament. These two last 
varieties are marked G, G, in the figure. It may arise 
from the epigastric and pass obliquely along the horizontal 
ramus of the pubis internally, and then dip into the obtu- 
rator foramen. 

It is evident, that it is only when the irregular obtu- 
rator passes along the back of Poupart's ligament, and 
coasts along the internal margin of the femoral ring in 
order to reach the obturator foramen, that it can be 
endangered in the operation for the relief of strangulated 
femoral hernia. This peculiarity in its course was first 
pointed out by Mr. Wardrop, who relates two cases of this 
kind, one seen by himself and Dr. Barclay, in Edinburgh ; 
and another by himself, in Paris.* 

The obturator artery may also arise from the external 
iliac, or from the femoral, or by a double root from the 
internal iliac and obturator. Green relates a case, in 
which it was wanting on one side, and its place supplied 
by branches of the profunda. The preparation is in the 
late Dr. McCartney's museum. 

Varieties op the Pudic Artery. — ^The trunk of the 
pudic artery, in some cases, instead of going out of the 
pelvis through the great sciatic notch, descends along the 
inferior surface of the bladder, and then over the pros- 
tate gland, to be distributed to the penis, or it may keep 
close to the outer edge of the vesicula seminalis and then 

* Med. and Surg. Journal for 1806. 
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pass close to the inferior Burface of the oorresponding 
lateral lobe of the prostate gland delineated in figure 63. 



..... ._ . . . .■tcflMl^I'titnMPuMt Alien. 
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VABiBtY OF THB Abiert OF THB BuL& — Thifi artoi? 
may arise far back firom the pudic, opposite to the tubra 
iachii, and rnnning in a tortuous direction intemallf , may 
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thus reach its destination. This variety is delineated ii 
figure 63. 
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artery of the penis arise from the superficial or external 
pudicy near the aperture for the saphena vein, and, after 
forming a curvature in the groin, with its convexity 
turned downwards, proceed along the lateral surface of the 
penis. In another case, in addition to its usual root, 
which was diminutive, it had a second of considerable 
size, which arose from the obturator artery, and passed 
imder the symphysis pubis, to join the former. 

Varibtibs of the Ilio Lumbar Artery. — This vessel 
not unfrequently comes from the glutseal : sometimes it 
is double,— its iliac and lumbar branches arising sepa- 
rately. Its size often seems to depend on the number of 
lumbar arteries ; the ilio-lumbar being small whenever 
there happens to be a fifth lumbar artery. 

Varieties op the Lateral Sacral Artery. — This 
artery sometimes arises from the iHo-lumbar, and fre- 
quently from the glutseal. Occasionally, instead of form- 
ing an arch inferiorly, it terminates by entering the last 
sacral foramen. 

Varieties of the Middle ELemorrhoidal Artery. — 
This artery sometimes comes from the pudic before it 
leaves the pelvis ; sometimes from the sciatic artery, and 
occasionally it is wanting. 

Varieties op the Uterine Artery. — This vessel some- 
times arises from the internal pudic. 

Varieties op the Vaginal Artery. — This artery is 
very irregular ; it may be wanting, or it may come from 
the uterine, pudic, middle hsemorrhoidal, or even from 
the obturator. 

Varieties op the Epigastric Artery. — This artery 
may arise higher up than usual ; or it may arise in com- 
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mon with the obturator, or from the upper part of the 
femoral, or from the profunda femoris. 

Yaaieties of the CmcuMFLBXA Ixn Abteby. — ^Thifl 
vessel is sometimes double. It may arise from the femo- 
ral or from the epigastric. 



VARIETIES OF THE FEMORAL ARTERY. 

This artery is sometimes double : €k>och has cited 
three examples ; Yelpeau mentions a fourth, and refers to 
Casamayor, who saw a fifth. In Yelpeau's case the 
supernumerary artery gave off the branches usually given 
off by the profunda ; and its peculiarity seems to consist 
in its having afterwards preserved sufficient size to descend 
below the knee. Sir C. Bell found the femoral artery 
dividing into two equal trunks, which afterwards united 
to form the popliteal : Mr. Houston has de^ribed a similar 
instance. Another variety consists in a high bifurcation 
of the vesseL Sandifort relates a case in which the artery 
divided a little below Poupart's ligament into two vessels, 
the continuations of which were the posterior tibial and 
peroneal arteries ; and Portal refers to a case in which it 
divided high up in the femoral region into two vessels, 
the continuations of which formed two popliteal arteries. 

Vabibtibs of THE Profuitoa Fbmoeis. — This artery 
sometimes arises within the pelvis from the external 
iliac ; this is its regular origin in birds. In the case in 
which Mr. James tied the aorta, the profunda arose above 
Poupart's ligament and gave off the epigastric. 

YARISnES OF THE EXTERNAL CiROUMFLEX FeMOBIS.-* 

This artery may arise after the internal circumflex, or in 
common with it ; or it may arise from the femoral, or be 
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large enough to appear as a bcancli of bifurcation from 
the profnnda. 

Takietebb or the Intebnal CmcuHFLBx Fbuokis.— 
Thu vessel sometimes comes off before the external cir- 
cumflex ; sometimes directly from the femoral, sometimes 
from the eztenial iliac, or it may arise by a common 
trunk with the external circumflex. 

VABinnEa of thb Poplitbal Artert. — The principal 
varieties of this artery are included in those of the femo- 
ral We have only to add that the popliteal artery 
Bometimes divides at one point into three branches ; viz. 
the anterior and post«rior tibial, and fibular. In a re- 
markable case reteired to by Dc. Green the popliteal 
artery was a otnitinuation of the soiatio, the femoral 
having temunated at the knee-joint. In this case the 
internal iliac artery was much larger than the external. 
Either the two superior, or the two inferior articular 
branches may arise by a oommon trunk. 

Tabizties or the Abtekiob Tibiai Abterv. — This 
arte:y may arise above the popUt«us muscle and descend 
across it Or when it has arrived in the anterior r^on 
of the leg, Pelletan observes that it may descend imme- 
diately under the integument and not between the mus- 
olea. In some instances it may be expended at the lower 
part of the leg, and its place on the dorsum of th» f'^^■ 
supplied by the anterior peroneal ; or the artery m 
altogether absent, in which case its place is Huppli 
perforating branches of the posterior tibiaL 

Vaeibties of the PosTRBioit Tibial Abtbet.- 
vessel may be deficient and its place supplied by bra 
of the fibular, or there may be two in the same lij 
observed by Dr. Green, or it may arise higher or 
than usual. 
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Varieties OF the Pbeonsal AitTBUv. — Weh&Te already 
■eeu th&t the anterior peroneal artery may be of aooader- 
able aize, and may take the place of the anterior tibial 
upon the dorgnm of the foot ; giving off the tusal, metatoreal, 
dorsolis poUicis, and oommunicating branches. In snch 
eases there is an arrest of deirelopment of the anterior 
tibial artery, so that its terminatioa on the doraum of the 
foot is exceedingly diminished in size, and anastomoses 
directly with the above variety of the anterior peroneal. 
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